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FOREWORD 


When the publishers paid me the eompUment of asking me to ^vrite 
this book I was induced to accept by the fact that it was to be lavishly 
illustrated throughout in full colour. Now that the text is written I 
have the unhappy conviction that for the public too the attraction 
^vill consist in the illustrations alone. 

To many readers a large proportion of the pictures will be familiar. 
That was inevitablet because those objects \\^hich best represetu the 
art of Uteir period have necessarily figured in other books; their being 
reproduced here in colour may redeem them from banality. Some 
readers may be shocked by the omission of their favourite masier- 
pieces; but room had to be left for monuments illustrating the art 
of times or regions less well known. In the w^ide field which the book 
attempts to cover there are familiar tracts and tracts of which tve are 
more or less ignorant: w^here actual remains are abundant and of 
artistic merit it is tempting to go overmuch into detail and the risk 
is that we miss seeing the wood for the trees: where objects happen 
to be fetv and of less intrinsic wotih it is only too easy to overlook 
the importance they may possess for the history^ of art — perhaps the 
art of another age and of a different land. 1 have tried to select such 
documents as best illumine my text, even at the cost of rejecting 
much that was in itself attractive. 

For some of the photographs I am indebted to the generosity of my 
friend Sir Julian Huxley^ for many i have to thank the technical 
skill of Mr. J. Skeel and M* J* A. Lavaud and, not least, the kindness 
of the Directors of the museums who have allowed the objects in their 
charge to be photographed for me — the Directors of the British 
Museump of the Louvre> of the Museums of DamascuSp Baghdadp 
Beirutp Ankara, Istanbul Philadelphia, Kansas^ Chicago, Yale and 
the V^illa Giulia. 

Lastly 1 would express my gratitude to Herr Holle for the labour he 
has spent upon a book which in its production at any rate is a model 
of tvhat such a book should be^ Leonard Woolley 
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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 


Only a fevv* weeks after Sir Leonard Woolley completed the manus¬ 
cript of the present volume came the sad news of his illness, followed 
by that of his death. We thus found ourselves entrusted with the grave 
responsibility of seeing Sir Leonard's last work through the press 
Tirithout having Utc opportunity to consult him. We have endeavour¬ 
ed to produce a volume that would be worthy of its author, but for 
technical reasons some minor changes have bad to be made in Sir 
Leonard’s original selection of plates. We have been anxious to com¬ 
ply svith the author’s wishes so far as possible by choosing particularly 
fine and characteristic objects for reproduction, and our special 
thanks arc due to all those who have supplied the plates and captions, 
or oihernfise helped in the production of this volume. If there should 
be any shortcomings, despite ail the care taken, they should be ascrib¬ 
ed to the publishers, not to the author. 




CHAPTER 1 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE MIDDLE EAST AND 
ITS HISTORY DOWN TO 500 A.D- 

The title o£ this volume calls for explanationp if not for apology. 
The temi 'The Middle East' is used here to include the countries 
lacer known as Aiiatolia, Syria, Palestine^ Iraq and Elartip which is 
part of Persia, togeiher with the whole of the Arabian penlnsula^ 
Those countries differ widely from one another in character and 
climate; from the outset they were inhabited by peoples of very 
different stock, and in most of them the original inhabitants had» by 
the close of our period, been replaced by wholly alien folk; it might 
therefore be objected that there can be here no unity, diai we are 
dealing ^viLh a congeries of independent cultures and should treat of 
them seriatimf that, in fact^ 'The Art of the Middle East' is a misno¬ 
mer^ and 'The Arts of the Middle Eastern Countries" would be our 
only proper ti tle. 

The diversity of the countries is indeed obvious^ and it would be 
foolish to disregard it. On the contrary, it should be emphasised by 
the historian because it was so marked that the different areas became 
to a large extent complementary one to another. Economically and 
politically their inhabitants were forced to collaborate if they were 
to make real advance; for any of them isolation, even if it were pos^ 
sible^ meant stagnation. The Middle East as a w hole provided every¬ 
thing that man required to achieve civilUation, but that was not 
true of any one of the areas that coraprised it; none were self-sufficient. 
Great civilisations came to birth ihere^ but each i-vas obliged to ac- 
quire, by trade or by war, some or other essentials to progress which 
in their own land were lacking. 

Although in dealing with the development of the arts we are obliged 
[o employ such terms as Anatolian, Syrian, Mesopotamian, etc,, im¬ 
plying a certain cultural unity, h must yet be insisted that none of 
these ]$ a geographical unit. The deeply-indented western coast of 
Asia Minor, with its fertile river valleys, looks tow^ards and by its chain 
of islands is connected with the Aegean rather than wiih the Asiatic 
hinterland from which it is cut off by mountain ranges. The central 
high plateau, parched in summer-time and in winter bitterly cold, 
is at best an inhospitable land, ar^d only where it breaks dowm to the 
Halys basin do the conditions of Hfe become more easy; but beyond 


ihij again the wild tangle of mountains ^tretcbiag up to the Caucasus 
was more likely lo shelter savagery than to encourage cultuiep Cut 
off on its southern side by Taurus and Anti-Taurus from the Mcditer- 
Anaidic ranean Sea and from easy access to Syria* Anatolia might seem an 
isolated country with little prospect of advance. But there was alluvial 
gold in the western rivers, and the eastern mountains were astonbh- 
ingly rich in meLallk ores — silver* copper and iron, all essential lo 
man's progress; the value of these was bound to outweigh the difficul¬ 
ties of transport across the mountain ranges. The narrow straits at 
eiiher end of the Sea of Marmora brought the peninsula into touch 
with eastern Europe, and the coastal track along the eastern end of 
the Black Sea afforded a link with southern Russia; Anatolia indeed 
Avas to play the part of a land-bFidge for commercial traffic aud| at 
timeSp of a highway for invading armies. 

Syria Syria was the continuation of that land-bridge, whose southern abut- 
ment was Egypt. But here too there is great diversity. The Amanus 
and Lebanon ranges (in antiquity densely afforested) sometimes fall 
abruptly into the seap sometimes l6ave along its marge a narrow strip 
of very fertile ground. Behind the ntoumains ihc Aleppo steppe and 
the long valley of the Orontes, including the Beka‘a* is pre-eminently 
an agricultural land; but behind this stretches the Syrian desert with 
only the garden oasis of Damascus to relieve its vast expanse of 
barren gravelp where settlement was impossible and alone the Beduin 
nomads passed in springtime scekinga seamy psturage for tJieirherds. 
To the south the hill country of Judaea enclosed a few fertile valleys 
such as that of Mcgiddo and the coastal plain that was to be PhiHsua, 
but the Jordan rift was for the most prt unfit for cultivation and the 
open country round Beersbeba allowed only of chance crops: to the 
east, beyond the mountains of Moab* lay the desert. In this long 
narrow land the manner of men's lives differed perforce. In the north 
a deme population could exist by tillage and on the sea coast a few 
cities could prosper; in the economy of the greater part of the country 
sheep and goats counted for more than agiicukure and small towns 
seiv'ed as centres for ihe semi-setticd farming clans. Here there was 
no chance of unity;, no common interest could bind together these 
disparate elements; even the sporadic raids of the desert peoples could 
not do thatp because ihcy were on a small scale and mere raids; either 
they could be met and driven off by the local levy or^ if successfulp 
they were over and the raiders had vanished before help could arrive 
from any distance; and against organised invasion from Egypt no 
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coalition conld stand. As a geographical terrci 'Syria' has a quite 
definite connotation; but there is no corresponding cukural entity; in 
the dUcussion of 'Syrian^ art we shall deal severally with a whole 
number of provinces and peoples. 

Mcsopotainia continues eastwards the steppe country of northern 
Syria and then, with the bend of the river EuphiateSp turns south lo 
complete what has been called 'The Fertile Credent', the great arc 
of grass-land and arable that encloses the Syrian desert. In this vast 
area there are no such striking natural differences as we have noted 
in Anatolia and in Syria; the whole plain bounded by the two rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris and the foot-hills of Anti-Taums is a geograph¬ 
ical unit and has often figured in history as a political unit; the one 
distinction that can be dra^vn, and it was to be one of supreme im¬ 
portance, was that in the north the farmer could depend for his crops 
upon the printer rainSp usually sufficient for his nceds^ whereas in the 
hotter south rain is lacking and the helds must be watered by irriga¬ 
tion but, wdth irrigationp give ttvo crop of unparalleled richness 
every year. 

The long mountain chain that divides Mesopotamia from Persia^ the 
rich valley of the Two Rivers from the arid desert, is broken down at 
its southern end by the watershed of the Karun. Here is Elam, an 
alluvial plain closed in on all sides except the westemp but there open 
to the Gulf; it is really a part of Mesopotamia rather than of Persia^ 
and whereas the wild tribes of the northern mountains were a con- 
staru threat to the Mesopotamian city states the Elamites^ whether 
subject to the Sumerians or successfully at war ivith thenip were always 
more intimately concerned with their wcstem neighbours chan with 
any to the north or east 

Finally, the term The \fiddle East" includes Arabia. Although 
during the last six thousand years the process of desiccation has been 
constant, yei even so long ago the country must have been but little 
more suited for human occupation than it is today. Then, as nowp 
only the Yemen was fertile. There were oases to serve as centres for the 
nomad tribes, and along the coast of the Hadramaut and as far as 
Oman there were small low-lying plains with enough water and light 
soil to provide for a sedentary population; but for the rest it was a 
barren land where no grain could grow and the wandering herdsmen 
lived on the milk and flesh of their scianny beasts. 

The introduction of agriculture signalised one of the greatest revolu¬ 
tions in man's history- Inevitably, it has left little in the way of 
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monuments, and w€ do not know, and perhaps shall never know, 
exactly when and where people first grew grain and lived on bread* 
The sedentary life Jed to culture of a sort, but for culture to develop 
to any extent something more than a knowledge of primitive tillage 
was necessary* Up to the present archaeology has provided only two 
or three sites of little settlements of neolithic man still at the begin¬ 
ning of the agricultural age; but the pre-pottery communities of 
Jarmo and Hassuna in northern Mesopotamia may fairly be regarded 
as typical; probably there were thousands such scattered over the 
Middle East wherever natural conditions favoured the cultivator, 
and probably many w^ere, in point of time^ far older, for the tempo 
of man's advance was still very slow and centuries might make little 
difference In his conditions. Startling evidence is given by the discov¬ 
eries at Jericho where, long before he leamt how to make and fire 
clay pots, neolithic man fortified hh settlement w^ith massive walls of 
stone and, for some occult purpose, modelled in plaster upon human 
skulls the features of the living man wdth uncanny verisimilitude. 

i’l.ATT. r. 19 The one spring in the Jordan rift, the one patch of rich soil, which 
had attracted man to Jericho, also exposed him to the attacks of 
jealous land-grabbers, so that in self-defence he embarked upon a 
feat of building which to us seems almost incredible and is certainly 
unparalleled. It is a case of adaptation to circumsitances. There may 
have been other neolithic fortresses unknown to us, w^here risks tvere 
urgent; certainly in the open country where opportunities wTre equal 
and there was no need to fear violent dispossession the primitive 
settlements were not walled. The precocious "township' of Jericho 
does not really imply cultural advance, and so far as we can see it was 
a barren development; civilisation ovfes nothing to the people of 
Jericho or to the Palestinians who in the end stormed their defences 
and sci^ed their land. 

Tcii Hsiof It was at least two millennia later, towards the close of the neolithic 
age, that the first cultures developed in which the continuous history 
of Middle Eastern art has its roots. 

In ntirthern Mesopotamia tve find a hand-madei painted pottery' of 
Fic. 1 high quality, fired in well-designed kilns giving a heat of more than 
800 degrees. Called after Tell Halaf, a site in the Khabur V'alley 
where it first came to light, this tvare spread far and wide; it was made 
as far west as Cardiemishi was exported to the Amq plain near 
Antiothj comes in early levels at Nineveh, and has been found in the 
ncighlx)urhood of Lake Van, while a related, but not identical, type 
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occurs lower down the Euphrates valley at Samarra, Early in the 
chalcoHchic period the potters ot Arpachiyah in the Khabur valley 
carried on the Tdl HalaF tradition with a technical ability and with 
a sense of artistry far superior to that attatned by the earlier mastcirs; 
their polychrome designs, executed in lustrous painty show a richness 
of invention and a paiirstaking skill in draughtsmanship which i$ 
unriv'alled in the ancient world. 

Meanwhile another and a quite independent school of painted pot¬ 
tery was at work in Elam or its neighbourhoods The splendid vases 
from Susa represent a late stage in the history of a w^are whose earlier 
phases are illustrated by the neolithic pottery from the Perscpolts 
area and, less ditectlyi by the painted pottery of Anau. It may w^ell 
be that Elam ivas the w^esternmosi branch of a Central Millie school* 
called into being by a migratory movement of peoples who settled 
dowm in the Kanin valley but subsequently sent out fresh waves of 
migrants to the west. 

Certain it is that the first settlers in the southern delta of the Tigris 
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and Euphrat.es came from the cast, bringing with them a painted 
pottery which was closely connected — though not identical — with 
that of Susa. In the lowest levels of the city mounds of Sotner this 
pottery is invariably found. It had been developed elsewhere, for in 
Sumer it has no previous history; it is at its best at the beginning and 
degenerates in later centuries. In the course of time it spread widely; 
it reached the north and at first competed rvith the much superior 
Tell Halaf tvare and later ousted it, apparently by violence, and was 
familiar to the natives of the Amq plain on the lower Orontes; but 
it is a decadent style that travels so far afield. Called, somewhat unfor¬ 
tunately, the al ‘Ubaid ware (actually it was first found at Eridu, the 
southernmost and by tradition the oldest of the Sumerian cities), this 
painted pottery, ryith its designs in black upon a white, greenish or 
brownish ground, is the hall-mark of the earliest settlers in the delta, 
and its wide distribution testifies to the energy of the people who were 
to initiate the world’s first civilisation. 

So far as we know, that first civilisation arose in the land later called 
Sumer, that is, in the Euphrates delta, ft is pertinent to ask why that 
should have been the case. The people vs'ere newcomers from the 
east, their primitive arts and crafts had been learnt elsewhere; yet 
they were destined to outstrip the kinsfolk whom they had left behind 
in their former home and to n^ke their new land the cradle of a 
higher culture; why was ihU? 

The delta was of recent formation. The vast deposits of silt carried 
down by the Karun river formed across the upper end of the Persian 
Gulf a bar which held up the flood waters of the Tigris and Euphrates 
so that their silt was deposited against the bar instead of being swept 
out to sea, and with the slackei^ed current much was dropped higher 
up and gradually filled in the marshes, forming dry land through 
which the Euphrates cut its bed. The sedimentary soil was immensely 
fertile, and invited settlement; and frcmi the east the settlers flockc'd 
into the valley. But rich as the soil was, and easy as was the tillage, yet 
to profit by its richness required much labour, and that on a big 
scale. It w'as not a land in which the isolated farmer could prosper. 
The seed had, of course, to he sown in winter; and in spring, just 
as the young corn sprouted, the river came down in flood, overran 
and scoured out the fields and destroyed all hopes of harvTSt* The 
river had to be kept in check by artificial banks; the land, if it was 
to yield a second crop, had to be irrigated by canaU; the need was 
obvious, but the task was beyond ilie powers of any one landowmcr. 
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Only by co-operative labour could prosperiiy be assured, and that 
meant organisation and discipline. It was the communal, not the 
individual interest that had to be served, and this could best be done 
tv hen men were congregated together at close quarters, ready for 
common action and obedient to authority; the tovvnship was more 
effective than the hamlet or the village. In time the delta was parcell¬ 
ed out into units of irrigation, a large part of the population of each Ciif statts 
concentrated in an urban centre; it became a patchw'ork of city states. 

The system assured great agricukiiral w'ealth; the soil would yield 
far more foodstuffs than the people required for their sustenance, and 
they could therefore enjoy the freedom from anxiety for the means of 
livelihood, and also the leisure, which are the first essentials of the 
good life. But beyond this the land yielded nothing. There was no 
stone in all the alluvial country — even the flints for the field-adaes 
had to be imported; there was no decent timber; there were no min¬ 
erals. The farmers could stagnate in well-fed ease; if they were not 
content to do that, it must have been because of some quality in 
themselves that demanded progress. 

Actually the wide distribution of al 'Ubaid pottery shows that in the 
course of time the people had set themselves to make good the land 
deficiencies; apart ^ni food, everything had to be imported, and the 
painted vessels had a certain value for barter. Even with such materi- 
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als as lay lo haud they had madt considerable progress, as rve shall 
see when dealing with architecture; but suddenly a stop was put lo 
it which might well has’c been fatal. As the Sumerian historians suc¬ 
cinctly observe: “Then came the Flood”; it was a disaster which spared 
the main cities, already raised high on the ruins of their past phases, 
but overwhelmed the entire coiiniryside, drowning the villagers and 
laying w'aste the fields; only an impoverished remnant escaped. 

To replenish the populatitm there came settlers from the north; they 
were people accustomed to rvorking in stone, and they brought with 
them the knoivledge of meialluigy (the al 'Ubaid people had had at 
most a feiv imported copper objects), but they were content to live 
side by side with the old stock and to profit by their arts, and this 
hybridisation was all-important for progress. So completely did the 
old traditions surv'ive that the king of Erech could, on historic 
grounds, claim suaerainty over Elam, and to the north and north¬ 
west the boundaries of the deltaic power were pushed steadily for¬ 
ward. it would seem that there was, later in what we call the Uruk 
period, an infiltration of easterners, from the mountains nonh of 
Elam, who eventually secured for themselves the leadership of what 
was now the Sumerian State, but shortly after 3000 B.C. the Sumer¬ 
ian element reasserted itself and there began the Early Dynastic 
period in which Sumer was divided up into a large number of city 
states, each daiming independence and any one of them at times 
attempting to secure hegemony over the rest, as did Or in about 
a6oo B.C. 

Meanwhile in nonhem Mesopotamia, beyond the apex of the delta, 
the Semitic population, profoundly influenced by Sumerian culture, 
was being welded into a formidable power. About 2350 B.C, its 
king, Sargon of Akkad, established himself as suzerain of Sumer and 
extended his power westward beyond the Euphrates to the shores of 
the Mediterranean. .A century and a half later the Guti, barbarians 
Guii from the mountains of the Persian frontier, invaded Mesopotamia 
and destroyed the Saigonid dytiasty but, being themselves incapable 
of forming a government other than in name, were content to leave 
the old city states more or less in independence. The lack of any 
central authority allowed these to prosper and even to assert claims to 
over lordship in the traditional way; in the end they were able to rid 
themselves of their Guti masters and Ur-Nammu of Ur made liimself 
king of Sumer and .Akkad, founding, in 2112 B.C., the Third Dynasty 
of Un 
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The expansion of Sumerian culture during ibc Early Dynastic period 
had not only resulted in the establishment of such centres as Mari and 
(probably) Haran far away to the west; it had also profoundly influ¬ 
enced non-Sumerian peoples in northern Mesopotamia. Beyond the 
boundaries of Akkad and north of the Amorite territory lay the 
country of the Hiirri. 

The Hum are, at various times, found spread over so vast an area as Hurn 
tliat From the Persian mountains 10 the Mediterranean, and from 
Armenia 10 Palestine. Not organised under any central government, 
and mixing freely with Amorites, Canaan lies and the Semitic inhab¬ 
itants of what w'as to be Assyria, they might form merely a minority 
in a non-Hurrian state, as seems to have been the case at Ugartt on 
the Syrian coast and in the Canaanite towns, or tiiey might, in terri¬ 
tory^ more properly their oum, found small city states such as Yam- 
khad, Alalakh and Aleppo in the w^esi and Kirkuk in the east. In any 
case they were ready to assimilate the superior culture of Sumer^ and 
from the Sumerians they learned the art of wTttingand much mythol¬ 
ogical lore, learning which they in their turn handed on to their 
neighbours. So it was with the Hiuite^. 
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HiiUut The Anatolian Hictltes were immlgnint^ of Caucasian stock whose 
earliest home seeing to have been in the Araxes valley^ where their 
scEtlemenu have been traced back to neolithic times. Sometime in 
the third miLlennium B C+ a great body of them (perhaps preceded 
by others at a yet earlier date) moved through the Hiirri country to 
the Amq ptatHp which they occupied in force: lateip hard pressed hy 
the Huiri, they crossed the mountain barrier into Anatolia and 
gradually made their rvay north wards, conquering some of the small 
states amongst which the country w^as parcelled out and making allies 
of others. The invaders were an Aryan-speaking people, and some 
of the ten or more principalities which they absorbed were Likewise 
Aryan-speaking, presumably earlier inunigrants> but others seem to 
have been non-lndo-European and indigenous; amongst the latter 
was the principality of Hattusas, in the Haly$ basin, and it was the 
conquest of this that gave to the conquerors the name of Hatti, or 
Hittite, by which they wxre subsequently to be knownn King Aniitaa, 
after securing and destroying Hattusas, carried his victories further 
to the east and added to his dominions Kanesh (c. 1900 B-C.) w here a 
colony of Akkadian merchants bad long been esEablishcd: he trana- 
fcrtctl his seat from Kussura to Nesa, but put a curse upon the site of 
Hattusas, and it was only in the seventeenth century that king Hat- 
tusil made chat the capital of w+hat was then an empire^ stretching 
from Malatya to the Ionian coast- 

Syria At the same time as the al 'Ubaid culture was developing in the 
Mesopotamian delta, before 3500 B,C,. the chalcolithic people of 
Palestine showed a promise which proved to be iUusory- The painted 
model house burial<hests from Khudheirah and, still more, the 
actual house-remains at Ghassul with their mud-brick walls adorned 
ivith polychrome designs in tempera seem to have no parallels or 
development in the Bronze Age. 

In northern Syria there w^as a large Hurri element in the population; 
in the south the Semitic strain, constantly reinforced by immigrants 
from the desert, was predominant from the beginning. One such 
irarntgracton — its date is quite unknowm — resulted in tfie founda¬ 
tion of the coastal towns which later were to be called Phoenician; 
pJwn/oaiM according 10 their own tradition the Phoenicians came into SyTia from 
the Persian Gulf: certainly that would satisfactorily account for their 
choice of seaside sites, and it may w^ll be that the increasing desicca¬ 
tion of the eastern coast of the Arabian peninsula compelled their 
move. That the Phoenician harbour-tow ns throughout history |eal- 
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Qusly preserved their independence is cbaTBcterisiic of Syria as a 
whole] little towns, walled for defence against their neighbours and 
against Bedouin raiders^ were content to eidst under local sheikhs or 
petty princes^ Never was there any centralised power; consequently 
there was but little uniformity of culture. At the beginning of the 
Bronze Age> c. 31200 B. C., the country as a w^hole came very much 
under the cultural influence of Mesopotamia; at about that date 
Mesopotamian seals of Jamdat Nasr type occur freely at Byblos^ in the 
souths while in the north Alalakh witnesses to trade relations with 
Sumer. In the northern and eastern parts of the country this influence 
continued for a very long time^ so much so that at a place like Mesh- 
rifeh there was by the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur a resident 
Sumerian colony and temples were built to Mesopotamian gods, 
while the law was based on Mesopotamian codes. This rvas due to 
trade. It was in the interests of trade that Sargon of Akkad invaded 
northern Syria, his object being to secure control of the sources of 
supply of hard timber* Precisely ihe same timber trade brought the 
southem country into close relation with Egypt, From the time of the 
First Dynasty Egyptian objects found in Palestine and Palestinian 
pottery found in Egypt prove a regular exchange of goods^ while at 
By bios gold-mounted stone vases bearing the cartouche of the 
Pharaoh w^itness to more important cotmt%:tions; it is indeed likely 
that the Pharaohs of the Thinite dynasty extended rheir dominions 
into Asia. A stela found at Balu'ah in Transjordan, which should 
belong to the close of the third millemiium B.C., seems to echo the 
tontempoiaiy art of Egypt as influenced by Jamdat Nasr originals. 
Certainly in the time of the Sixth Dynasty Palestine and south Syria 
passed under the control of Egypt, though such control was interrupt¬ 
ed by the invasion of the 'Hittite^ tribes responsible for the intro¬ 
duction of the Khirbet Kerak pottery originating in the Araxes valley. 
By 2400 BX. that invasion had spent its force (it is indeed pcssibk 
that conquest and destruction had been confined to the villages, w^hile 
the more important towns of the Canaan ices held out) and with the 
Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt Pharaoh’s authority ivas extended far to 
the north, Including even Ugaritn die northernmost of the Phoen¬ 
ician'dry states. 

Thus at the beginning of the second millennium the position was 
that the kings of the "l^hird Dynasty of Ur controlled the ivhole of 
Mesopotamia proper^ had made themselves masters of £Iam and wTre 
the dominant influence in north Syria. The rest of Syria was subject 
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to Pharaoh, who kept his official representatives in the courts of the 
local princes, who were suffered to remain as chiefs of the states. In 
Anatolia the Hittites were consolidating tlieir position in the central 
area and thanks to the conquest of Aizaiva by Laharnas had, at least 
temporarily, extended their western frontier to die Aegean Sea: but 
the confederacy of the disparate tribes was still precarious- The 
position was indeed far from being stable. In Mesopotamia the Sem¬ 
itic north, centred on Babylon, was growing more and more powerful 
and self-conscious, while the Assyrians w'ere building themselves up 
into a considerable pow-er. But the first blow w'as dealt by Fbtn , The 
Elamites Invaded the Euphrates valley, overthrew the Third Dynasty 
of Ur and set up at Larsa an Elamite dynasty which they hoped — but 
w'ithout reason — \vould assure their suiterainty, Babylon, bej'ond the 
reach of the Elamites, now grew' in strength until after a long-drawn 
struggle the great king Hammurabi made himself master of all that 
had been Sumer and Akkad, including Assyria in the north and Mari 
in the west, in the Babylonian empire; his conquest of Rim-Sin of 
Latsa came about the year 1754. Meanwhile the once strong Twelfth 
Dynasty of Egypt had come to an inglorious end, and soon after 1700 
B.C. Egypt ivas invaded and conquered by Syrians. 

The records of early Egyptians raids into Palestine, with their lists 
Egyptian raidf of booty. Imply that the southern towns were richer and more pros¬ 
perous than the results of excavation suggest; bvtt for some reason o-r 
other the country had deteriorated, and while Transjordan had 
become almost entirely a nomad land the Canaanitc towns, except 
for those on the coast, w'ere much reduced in status- A movement into 
the Nile valley had already started from southern Syria when, as the 
scanty evidence seems to show, a wave of Htirri and Indo-European 
migrants from the north reached the Canaanite territory and, rein¬ 
forced by die Palestinian population, by malcontents from thccoasi- 












al towns rescatful of Egypt's past control^ and by fiedouin from the 
eastern deserc> invaded Egypt and, under the name of Hyksos, took 
over Lhe govemmetiL of the country. Syrian control of Egypt was no 
Jess potent than government of the country. Syrian control of Egypt 
was no less potent than government by Pharaoh had been in the Egypt- 
ianising of Canaan, the evidence for which is never mote marked than 
under the brief rule of the Hyksos, followed as it was in due course 
by the reconqiiest of Syria and the establishment of the New Empire 
by the Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynastyi 

In north Syria the collape of the Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt had 
meant, for the time being at least, local independence, and the city 
suites such as Yamkhad, Ugarii and Aleppo enjoyed a century or so of 
unexampled prosperity. But the Hittite Old Kingdom was by now 
firmly established and. tempted perhaps by the wealth of the nonh 
Syrian towns, began to expand south^vards. Hattusil led his forces 
through the passes of the Taurus range and seized Aleppo and Yam- 
khad, and soon after iGoo B.C. his successor Mursilis raided and 
sacked Babylon, so putting an end to the Fiist Dynasty of Babylon 
which Hammurabi had made the supreme power of the Middle East. 
It was but a raid^ from which Mursilis returned home only to be 
murdered, and for three generations the Hittite kingdom was in 
anarchy; but the effects of the raid were lasting^ for the throne of 
Babylon was seized by usurpers from the north-east^ the Kassites — 
probably an Indo-European stock — whose dull and uneventful 
government was to endure through good fortune and bad for more 
than five hundred years. 

Not very long after the Kassite invasion of Babylonia another Indo- 
European people in filtered into the Hum territories of northern 
Mesopotamia and (apparently by peaceful rather than by violent 
methods) imposed themselves as a ruling aristocTacy over the Hum 
tribes; their kingdom of Mitanni had. by the middle of the fifteenth 
century, spread from the Zab valley to the Arnanus. and where their 
rule was not direct it was exercised effectively enough through ^^ssal 
princes of the old city states, A ne;v power had thus arisen which 
threatened the growing kingdom of Assyria, denied Syria to the Hitt- 
ites and endangered the Egyptian dominions in Asia. The Hurri had 
recently been defeated by Thothmes III, and at about the same time 
the Hittites. perhaps in league wddi Egypt, had raided south and sack¬ 
ed Aleppo; but wuth the rise of the Mitanni now the principalities 
subject to the Hittites fell aw'ay^ and Dusbratta, the Mitanni king> 
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Avhile professing the deepest friendship for the Pharaoh Amenhotep, 
now an old man and feeble, actively fostered rebellion in the Egypt¬ 
ian prov inces of Syria. The accession^ in 1375> of die incompetent 
Akhenaten to tbe throne of Egypt precipitated events. Five yeais 
before this die great soldier and statesman Suppiluliumas had become 
king of die Hittites, and after spending some years in consolidating 
his position in Anatolia he led his forces through the Taurns; his 
first attack was repulsed^ bat a second attack> taking the Mitanni in 
the rear, was completely sticcessfiil, Carchemish being the only north 
Syrian state which did not at once submit to him; — it was to fall to 
him laieTj and then the Great King*s brothers were installed as kings 
of Carehemish and Aleppo. With the elimination of Mitanni Sup 
piluliumas^ southern border marched with that of his ^friend' Akhen¬ 
aten: fortunately for him the king of Kadeshj a faithful subject of 
Egypt, ventured to come out to battle, and with his defeat die Hittite 
frontier could be pushed somh to the outskirts of DamascuSj and even 
some of the coastal cities made treaties with the victor. Faced with 
intrigue and rebellion and with the incursions of the nomad Habiru 
the Egyptians had evacuated the whole of southern Syria; petty states, 
tbe chief of them being the Amurm kingdom of Damascus, now form¬ 
ed a buffer between Egypt and the Hitcite empire: Suppiluliumas was 
content to leave them alone. 

Actually, in pursuance ol: the same policy, he recreated a kingdom of 
Mitanni, under the son of Dushratta (who had been murdered by a 
political faction) to act as buffer against the menace of Assyria; evid¬ 
ently the king was satisfied with his conquests. The succeeding reigns 
experienced troubles enough to prove the old man's wisdom, but 
although Assuruballit of Assyria destroyed the Mitanni buffer and 
advanced to the Euphrates, he atEempied nothing more. The real 
danger came from an Egyptian revival. 

About 1300 Set! I recovered south Syria as far as Kadesh, a challenge 
which Muwaiallis the Hittue could not disregard. In 1286/5 B.C. 
the tw'o powers met in the battle of Kadesh; each side claimed the 
victory, but the Htttites actually advanced their frontier, while 
Pharaoh strengthened his hold upon the southern Canaanitc states. 
In 1269 a treaty ivas signed between Hattusil and Ramses II guar¬ 
anteeing peace and security throughout the Levant, 

This halcyon interval, raaired only so far as the Hi tines were con¬ 
cerned by an unsuccessful war with the Achaeans' of western 
Anatolia and by apprehensions regarding Assyria^ whose rulers* after 
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their almost continuous campaigns against Urartu in the north and 
the peoples o£ the Zagros mountains in the east, hnally turned their 
antis to the south; Takuiti-Enurta defeated and sacked Babylon. The 
Assyrian victorjf, soon followed by attacks from Elam, resulted in the 
final collapse of the long-lived Kassite dynasty of Babylon. 

But such distant rumours of trouble could be disregarded. What 
broke the peace o£ the I.evant was actual disaster on a colossal scale 
and from a quite different quarter. 

Just after 1200 B.C. there flowed into Asia Minorj from the north, 
a vast horde of land-seeking immigrants, warriors armed with iron 
weapons more effective than anything the bronie-users had knoivn, 
ivho swarmed across the country killing those who opposed them and 
forcing into their ranks those who surrendered; their wives and 
children came with them, carried in heavy covered waggons, for they 
were seeking a new home in the land of their choice. Hattnsas fell 
before them and was burned, and the Hittite power in Anatolia was 
wiped out, The invaders crossed the Taurus and marched south, their 
fleet keeping pace with the land army. Already 'the islands had been 
disturbed’2 and the northern sea-captains, hiring themselves out as 
mercenaries, had served under the king of Libya in war against 
Egypt; but now they came with their kinsfolk and their allies, and 
their aim was not to sack but to seize for themselves that rich Nile 
land which was a paradise for landless men. They were a mixed 
crowd, Danaans from Cilicia Peleset or Philistines, some of whom had 
come from Crete, the SheTdenand the Shekelesh,TuTshuandEkwesh, 
Lycians and many others unknown, 'their hearts relying on their 
arms'. They burned .Meppo and AlalakJi, Carchemish and XJgarit; 
they sailed to Cyprus and w'asted it, and they made havoc of the 
Amorite kingdom of southern Syria; only on the borders of Egypt 
were they defeated, the glory of the day going to the Egyptian bow¬ 
men, who shot the enemy doivn in swathes before they could come 
to close quarters ivith their iron rapiers, Egypt was saved, but the 
invasion, though it failed, had changed the face of the whole Middle 
East. The epic of Troy deals with one incident of the wars that 
shook the Aegean world, but the teal drama was set upon a far wider 
stage and had consequences that Homer cxjuld not guess. 

In Syria the Philistines, beaten back from Egypt but not broken, 
settled down in the fertile coastland of Palestine, leaving only the 
hill country to the Israelites, who had arrived wdth the Habiru in 
the time of Akhenatcn and svere in possession of the uplands during 
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the reign of Merneptah. In the ica-pon to™s the old Canaaniie- 
Phoenidan pfjpnlaiion remained, faui with a strong leavening of 
Mycenaeans; the latter, inheriting the traditions of Minoan and 
Mycenaean sea power, virtually took command in such matters and 
persuaded the Phoenicians to abandon the modest cabotage w'hich 
had contented them in the past, when Egypt was their main market, 
and to risk the oversea routes that led to the western Mediterranean, 
establishing commercial exchanges in Marseilles, Cartagena and 
Carthage, In north Syria, w'here there had always been a pro-Hiitite 
element, refugees from ,\natoIia founded a galaxy of Syro-Hittite 
states which flourished exceedingly through the next five hundred 
years, subject only to sporadic attacks by the Assyrians made w'hen 
Assyria was strong but interrupted w'hen she was involved in rvar 
with, or reduced, to vassalage by, her more formidable neighbour 
fiabylon. In Anatolia there was a complete change. The Hittites 
had disappeared except one principality in Cilicia, whose capital 
was at Adana; it was only an extension of the Syro*Hiiiite area in 
north Syria; its mixed character is best shown by the fact that the 
Hittite hieroglyphic and the Phoenician scripts w'ere equally cm* 
ployed and that its kiltg claimed descent from the Greek Mopsos* On 
the Aegean coast, which liad been ‘Achaean’, Ionian Greek colonies 
were to grow up. In the centre the Phrygians took the place of the 
Hittites and were themselves supplanted in the course of time by 
the Lydians, while in the east arose the kingdom of Urartu, enriched 
by die metal ores of the Lake Van district. In the eighth and seventh 
centuries conditions in Anatolia were further complicated by waves 
of Cimmerian invaders who, c. 680 fl.C,, ptic an end to Phrygia as 
an independent power. When therefore the Lydians conquered the 
Cimmerian hordes the way was open for them to take over ivhat had 
been Phrygian territory: active kings, Alyattes and Croesus, succeed¬ 
ed in extending their suzerainty over the entire plateau west of the 
Halys river, even making themselves masters of the Greek colonics 
on the Ionian coast, so that Lydia was the supreme pow'er in Asia 
Minor at the time of Croesus’ defeat fay Cyrus, King of Persia, in 
546 B.C, 

From isoo to 606 B.C. the main part in Middle Eastern history 
was played by Assyria. Lying off the line of march of the Peoples of 
the Sea, itself therefore undisturbed and freed frtjm Hittite rivalry, 
it could employ its military macliine against any weaker powers that 
it chose; dius, about iioo B.C., Tiglath-pileser 1 could extend his 
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dominions northwards to the sources o£ the Tigris, could reduce to 
^’assalage some of the Syro-Hittite states up to the Mediterranean 
coast, could overrun the wcstcnt edges-of the Iranian plateau and 
finally could obtain possession of Babylon. An Aramaean invasion 
brought the Old Assyrian Empire to an end, but after goo B.C. the 
rulers of the Middle Kingdom recovered most of the lost territories, 
though Babylon retained its independence until captured in 723 
B.C. by the Assyrian usurper Tlglath-pileser IV, who had already 
subdued Damascus and threatened Palatine; Samaria was captured 
by his successor Saigon, The following years were mainly taken up 
by wars against Elam, now in alliance with Babylon. In 689 B.C. 
Babylon fell and was completely destroyed, only to be rebuilt by 
the Assyrians as a bulwark against Elam, and in 670 B.C, Esarhaddon 
added Egypt to his dominions; further campaings against Elam, 
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which included a great battle in which Teumtnan, king of Elanij 
was killed by Assur-bani-pal’s forces, brought on one more rebellion 
on the part of Babylon and the city’s second destruction, and, in 645 
B.C., the capture and sack of Susa. Assurbani-pal had reached the 
summit of his ambition and now rested on his laurels. Such inertia 
encouraged the Medes, wild warriors living in the Iranian movintams 
north nf Elam. They raided Assyria and were crushed; but their 
king Cyaxares, having profited by the defeat to reorganise his army 
on Assyrian lines, achieved better success, only to have victory snatch¬ 
ed from his hands at the last moment by a Scythian invasion. Those 
raiders plundered much of Media, then the country districts of As¬ 
syria, swept westwards, plundering as they went, to the Mediterranean 
and into Anatolia, and for about a generation w'ere in loose control 
of the lands they had overrun; then, their numbers depleted by 
constant warfare, they — that is, the remnant of them — were driven 
back across the Caucasus. Cyaxares meanwhile renewed his attack on 
.Assyria, this time in alliance with Chaldacan Babylon, and this time 
tvith success. The victors divided between them the provinces of the 
fallen empire; Cyaxares held the north, and actually extended his 
power beyond the farthest limits ever reached by Assyria; as champion 
against the Scytbs he secured the whole of eastern Anatolia, including 
Cappadocia and Armenia, and made the river Halys the boundary 
between himself and the Lydian kingdom. Not unnaturally, rvar 
followed, but after some six years of indecisive combat, in which 
Babylon interv'ened on behalf of the Medes, peace was made be¬ 
tween the three powers, a peace embracing the wiiole of the Levant 
which lasted for fifty years. 

The weakness and the downfall of Assyria fiad encouraged Egypt to 
try to regain her old position in Syria. Psammetichus began the ad¬ 
venture with the capture of Ashdod, and Necho followed; he defeated 
Josiah, king of J odah, advanced to and took Carchemish, and received 
the submission of Palestine, Idumea, Phoenicia and most of Syria. 
But in 604 B.C- he w'as defeated at Carchemish by Nebucbadm-ziar II 
of Babylon, who recovered the whole country as far as the bonders 
of Egypt. ’When, soon aftenvards, Egyptian intrigue persuaded 
Jehoiakim of Judah to rebel, a fresh expedition, supported by a 
Median contingent, put an end to the Jewish kingdom and the bulk 
of the Jew'isb population w^as transplanted to Babylonia. From the 
Levantine point of view- this was a mere incident which only emphas¬ 
ised the general peace. 
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The successful revolt of Cyrus against Astyages the Mede and the 
substitution of Uie Persians for the Mcdes as tlie governing people 
upset the equilibrium of the Middle East. Lydia was the first victim; 
Croesus was defeated, Sardes captured (546 B.C.), and with the fall 
of the Greek cities the Persian empire extended to the Ionian coast. 
Unfortunately for himselfp Nabonidus of Babylon had allied himself 
with Croesus and widi Pharaoh against the Persians; that justified an 
attack and in due course Cyrus, who had long been busy with con¬ 
quests in the far east, decided, in 539 B.C-, to take vengeance. Babyl¬ 
on fell, and with Babylonia, Susiana, Syria and Palestine included in 
his dominions C)tus became the sole master of the Middle East. 
That vast empire^ to ivhich Egypt and later the Punjab were added, 
was not seriously disturbed either by palace conspiracies such as caus¬ 
ed the death of Cambyses and by the subsequent local mutinies or by 
what must have seemed the minor accidents of the war with Athens. 
Well organised, and run with due regard to the temper of diverse 
races, the ponderous machine functioned smoothly enough until it 
was smashed by the hammer-blows of Alexander the Great. The HeU 
ieuistic period meant a break with tradition such as the Levant had 
never known. Under the Diadochi the Middle East was once more 
split up into distinct and often warring states^ but on all alike the 
Creek imprint was indelible and the old national characteristics 
survived merely as different interpretations of the Greek or as new 
motives for Greek treatment. So vast were the territories conquered 
by Alexander that so far as the Middle East was concerned interfer¬ 
ence from outside was almost impossible; alone, an incursion by 
Gauls into Anatolia> eventually subdued by Attains of Pergamon. 
introduced a nomGreek element into a world uniformly Helletiistic. 
The advent oE the Romans meant a political but not a cultural 
change: it rather emphasised the classical formula that had been 
imposed on the Orient. It is significant that when the Nabataeans* 
grown rich by desert traffic and living outside the limits of Roman 
control, set up a kingdom and built a capital of their own^ they ex¬ 
pressed themselves in terms of Hellenistic architecture: so too did 
the PalmyreneSt in similar circumstances, though, as if to insist upon 
their independence of their great neighbour, they infused Hellen¬ 
istic art with an exotic taste that was peculiarly their own. 

After die constant wars carried on between the rival monarchs of the 
Hellenistic world the Pax Romuna ushered in a period of unex¬ 
ampled prosperity for die Middle East. AcmalJy the wars had been 
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less destructive than might have been expected; they had been 
dynastic struggles in which the peoples vvere little concemtxl and it 
was to the interest of neiLher ruler to destroy what he hoped to ac¬ 
quire. But guaranteed tranquillity meant wealth at^d progress. Of 
course there were breaches of the peace, but they were fav and were 
dealth with rigorously. The siege and destruction of Jerusalem in 
70 A.D. was but a local incident; the defeat of Zenobia and the fall 
of Palmyra in 272 A.D. was a minor event that had no repercussions 
in Syria generally; the real danger, that of ihe Parthians, wa^ too far 
away to disturb men's hearts. 

It wa^ none the less real* The wars bettveen the Seleucids and Ptolemy 
Euergetes had given the Parthians their first chance to proclaim 
their independence and they gradually extended their power into 
Media; although defeated in 209 B.C. by Antiochus the Great they 
finally concluded an alliance with him and* profiting by AnticKhus' 
unsuccessful war with Rome, added Hyrcania 10 Patthia proper, and, 
in 144 B.C., Babylon as well. In 129 B.Q the last of the Selcucids 
drove the Parthians out of Babylon and Media but was then defeated 
and killed by PhraateSj. the Parthian kingp at Eebatanap and all Syria 
lay at Phraates' mercy * when suddenly Parthia itself was invaded by 
the Yue-chi nomads and reduced to anarchy* .Mithridates II (124— 
88 B.C.) restored the kingdom of his forefathers, but in the mean* 
while conditions had changed. Rome had entered Asia Minor^ as 
inheritor of the kingdom of Attains of Peigamon (129 B.C.)* and 
had left in power, as an ally of Rome* Mithridates VI of the petty 
kingdom of Pontus. Mithridates how^ever staned to enlarge his king¬ 
dom at the eastern end of the Black Sea, and made an advantageous 
alliance with Tigranes of Armenia, w^hose country had long been in 
the Parthian sphere of infiuence* When Rome w^as obliged to put a 
stop to the aggrandisement of Pontus and Su lla marched through Asia 
to the banks of the Euphrates the Parthians also inter\Tned, propos¬ 
ing an alliance w'iih Rome; it tvas not accepted* But after the long 
wars with Pontus and the final defeat of Mithridates and of Tigranes 
of Armenia, ivho had supported him, the victorious Roman general 
Pompey, w^ho had on his oxvn initiative condiided an alliance ^vith 
Parthia against Armenia, refused to honour his agreemeru; Parthian 
enmity against Rome was thus assured at the very moment wlien 
the two powers marched together with no rec{>gni5ed Frontier be¬ 
tween them. In 53 B,C. Crassus invaded Parthia and was utterly 
defeated- Spasmodic invasions of Syria fullowed, and thereafter the 
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campaigns of Mark Antony, witb varying fortune; but with the ac¬ 
cession of Augustus peace was made and was kept for a hundred 
yean. When war did break out, over the ever-vexed question ot 
Annenia, neither side was obviously victorious, and Nero was glad 
to make peace, even at the cost of setting an Arsacid on the Armenian 
throne; Trajan's attack (A.D. it6), again due to quarrels over 
Armenia, did gain Adiabene and Nfesopotamia as new provinces of 
the empire, but in A*D. isa Hadrian abandoned these and made 
peace with the Parthian king. From x6i to 217 A.D, there was inter¬ 
mittent warfare, each side invading the territories of the other, at the 
end. of w’hich Parthia seemed to have won a signal victory but was in 
truth exhausted; in agfl A.D. a revolt by Ardeshir, the vassal king of 
Persia, put an end to the Arsacid dynasty and to the Parthian empire 
and substituted for it the empire of the Sassanians, 

The first major clash w^iih Rome resulted in the capture of the £mp 
cror Valerian (a60 A.D.); Rome had her revenge when Galerius def¬ 
eated Naises in 397 A.D. and advanced the Roman frontier to the 
Tigris. But with the accession of Shapur II {jog A.D.) Parthia was 
again successful, and Julian’s disastrous invasion in 363 A.D. result¬ 
ed in the surrender of the five disputed provinces and of Nisibis to 
Shapur. The Sasanian dynasty was now well established and w'as to 
endure until the Moslem conquest. 


1) Wiihom tht aid p£ a pttmnt'i 
S) According to E;gypti3Ti thrdliiclea. 


CHAPTER 1 ] 


ELAM BEFORE THE COMING OF THE 
INDO-EUROPEANS 

In our first chapter the al ‘Ubaid people, the earUesi settlers in the 
Euphrates delta, were described as 'newcomers frotn the east*. The 
statement derives a ertaiti support from tradition — '"as they journ¬ 
eyed from the east they found a plain in the land of Shinar (= Babyl¬ 
on) and they dwelt there"ji) but it is based on the material evidence 
of the pottery of al 'Ubaid and of: .isa respectively* and on that evid¬ 
ence it is generally agreed that the al 'Uhaid people were related, 
culturally and presumably ethnically^ to the early inhabitants of 
Elam. 

The Susa pottery does not stand alone. In the late neolithic and in 
the chalcolithtc periods painted pottery was produced over a vast 
area of Asia. In a Stone Age site near PersepoliSp at Nihavend and at 
Tepe Siyalk south of Teheran; at Tepe Hissar south of Asttabad; east¬ 
ward, near Ashkhal>ad, at Anau and Ak-Tepe and at Namazgah-Tepe: 
on the edge of the Kara Kum desert at Jeitim and Chopan-Tepe; asfar 
away as Baluchistanp ^^'here we have the Kulli painted wares, and up 
in Mongolia where the finest of all the decorative schemes were 
evolved; in all these and in many other intermediate sites excavation 
has produced painted pottery which is not indeed the same every¬ 
where (different local sdu>ob can easily be distinguished)^ but shows 
a similarity of technique and parallels in design and motive which 
are sufficiently close to suggest, if not a common sourcep at least con¬ 
tacts and exchanges resulting in something like cultural uniformity. 
Naturally, in different areas development might follow^ independent 
lines. I'hus, at Nama^gah-Tepe, where the stratification yielded a 
very definite sequence, the wares of Level III are not only much more 
sophisticated than those of the lowest Level 1 but include new designs 
not unlike tho^e of the Tell Halaf pottery* while Level IV finds 
parallels at Susa; independence and something like cro^-fertilisation 
seem to go togetiier. Because of these local differences, and also be¬ 
cause our knowledge of the various Iran schools of ceramics is still 
very imperfect, we cannot point to any one area from ivhich the al 
'Ubaid people migrated into the delta. We cannot even say that their 
pottery is derived from that of Susa — many authorities indeed hold 
that its early phases antedate the real Susa ware — but it is related: 
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and since Elam is not only the nearest to Sumer of all the eastern 
painted pottery areas but also is geographically a branch of the Mes¬ 
opotamian delta rather than a part of Iran the cultural connection 
of Sumer and Elam in the earliest days may safely be assumed. 

The al 'Ubaid painted ^vare is at its best in its earliest phasCi but 
even then it never approaches the quality of Susa. There we have a 
highly-stylised self-conscious art for which the decoration of a vessel 
must be conditioned by the vessel’s form so as to create a real unity. 
Mrs. Groenewegen-Frankfort i) has analysed particularly well such a 
goblet as is illustrated in the Plate on p. "The ibexes . .. are so 
suprbly characterised by the taut curve of the resilient body, the tense 
contraction of the legs, die exuberant swing of the horns, that, though 
by no means projections of actual foims^ they appar to have inner 
coherence and are not built up out of geometric abstractions. But 
they also form an intricate pattern which harmonises with the decor¬ 
ative scheme and the essential forms of tall slender beakers and which 
on round bowls accentuates circumference and radius. The result is 
that these animals seem neither moving nor at rest: they arc pure 
form, all temporal connotation is absent.” 


I'his is high praise, but almost as much might be given to the best 
T rpr-Siyalh, cxampl es of N amazgah 111 ware, and if the po i lery of Tepe Siya Ik and 
* ^ of Nihavend does not quite rise to such heights it at least shows more 

n.ArE r, 59 taste and more imagination than the a] "Ubaid potter ever possessed. 


Assuming, as we must, that all alike started from the same humble 
level we must realise that the Iranian pnples in the chalcolithic 
priod had, at least so far as their pottery is concerned, and we have 
no other criterion, a finer artistic sense than had the settlers in 
Mesopotamia. 

But in Elam or the neighbouring areas there is no sign of such cult¬ 
ural progress as vvas made by the Sumeriansi the early promise does 
not seem to have been fulfilled. 

There are historical reasons for this. We have seen how and why 
civilisation developed in Sumer, and in Elam the same operative 
conditions did not exist. If, as the Aratta legend implies, Elam was 
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under the suzeminty of the kings of Erech it was already but an ap¬ 
panage of Sumer, and certainly in later days it was subjected by the 
Akkadian dynasty of Sargon and again reduced to provincial status 
by the Third Dynasty of Ur. Elam did indeed take its revenge when it 
overthrew that dynasty by force of arms and set up at Isin and after* 
waids at Larsa an Elainite government over the whole of southern 
Mesopotamia; but this was a military and political success which does 
not connote any artistic accomplishment; and when at length Ham- 
mutabi of Babylon suppressed the Elamite kingdom there followetl 
a brief respite before tJie Indt>European invaders seized Elam and 
all Iran. 
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Meiopoiamian trade If OQ the polUica] sidt" Elam WES SO closely iiivolved with Mesopot¬ 
amia, ecot>omic connections were also close. Not only Elara the 
channel through which passed much of the Mesopotamian trade widi 
die east, but to some extent it itself a source of supply; where 
such a relation exists bet^^^en neighbours the supplier is prone to 
adopt the fashions of his client rather than vice versa. It is therefore 
not surprising that in art Elam should have been content to copy 
Mesopotamia rather than to initiate anything of her own. Jn the 
third niillenniiim B.C. the Elamite scribes invented a hieroglyphic 
script for business purposes* but nearly all Elamite texts are written 
in cuneiform and in die Akkadian language. Monuments of an are 
so feiv and far between that ive have to call in evidence some w^hich 
are not Elamite at all but the work of EIam*s nordiern neighbours: 
one of these^ a rock-cut relief celebrating a victory by a king of the 
Lullubip w™ild seem to be a lamentable pastiche of the stela of Nar- 
am-Sin; the second, also a rock canning, shows the victorious king 
Annubaniiii ivith the goddess Ninni holding in leash eight naked 
prisoners; in composiLion and in style it frankly imitates the Sumer¬ 
ian, the king wears the Sumerian kaimnkes kilti and most of the gods 
invoked in the cuneiform inscription are Akkadian. It is fair to 
assume that the art of Elam proper was equally tinoriginaL When we 
do have, in the fourteenih centuiy R.C-, an authentic Elamite work, 
rk.. j a bronze statue of queen Napir-asu (the head and one arm are lacking)^ 
it is in Mesopotamian style: the figure is conceived, a$ in Sumerian 
sculpture, in terms of a cone supported by a cylinder; the drapery is 
a mere sheath unrelated to the bodily form beneath it^ but the rUf^deh 
ling of the flesh is excellent and the statue must have been a really 
fine thing. But without the inscription giving the queen's name we 
should have had no reason to chink that it was an Elamite statue. 

At Tchoga^ZanbiL not far from Susa, there are the well-preserv^ed 
remains of a brick ziggurai*^ It dates from the thirteenth century 
B,C., the 'golden age" of Elam, when king Shutnik-Nahhiinte over¬ 
threw the Kassite dynasty of Babylon and carried off the statue of 
Marduk to Susa: the 7,iggurai as such belongs^ of course, to ancient 
Sumerian architecture, and to ihat extent Elam is here following the 
experiment with modifications of the original design, and the Elamite 
ziggurat, though it is conventional in having the seven stages which 
characterise the ziggurat at Ur of Late Babylonian times, is in some 
respects unlike any other known to us. Instead of the triple stairway 
against the facade of the building, its three flights converging at the 
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centrej the ElamiLe zigg;urat has single stairways on three of it^ faces* 
and these have monumental vaulted gate-towers behind w^hich the 
Rights run through vaulted passages contrived inside the brick mass 
of the building. Here^ apparenilyp tv'e have evidence of originality on 
the part of Elamite architects; but even so their originality does not 
go beyond playing a variation on an old theme. 

It might be urged that if there is indeed so little of Elamite art to be 
discussed^ and that little is imitative, any discussion is otiose and un- 
necessary to a history of art. But for the history of art Elam is essential. 
The creative imagination which was manifest in the prehistoric pot¬ 
tery of Susa may have lain dormant for many centuries, or may have 
found adequate expression in the art of the kindred but more advanc¬ 
ed civilisation of the Euphrates valley; but it was not dead. Revitalis¬ 
ed by the incoming of the Indo-Europeans that imagination was to 
find expression in Achaeraenid art, and subsequct>tly in the an ol 
Persia. What we find most admirable in Persian art is the perfect 
harmony of decoration and form; the decorative motives may have 
been borrowed, the forms too may claim no originality, but they are 
combined with such unerring taste that each sccni$ mdi^pcnsible to 
the other: it is the quality which had distinguished the clay vessels of 
prehistoric Susa. 

Grncau XI, z. 
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CHAPTER MI 


SUMER: 

FROxVi THE BEGINNINGS OF ART TO 
THE END OF 

THE EARLY DYNASTIC PERIOD 

CivilisaEion began in ihe Euphrates delta. It has already been ex¬ 
plained how the very limitations of that eountry led to the devel¬ 
opment of urban life and to foreign trade; the wealth and leisure, 
and the differentiation of classes that resulted, made of lower Mesop¬ 
otamia a natural forcing-bed of art. 

The earliest settlers were possessed of a neolithic culture of no mean 
order. As farmers, they were breeders of domestic cattle and growers 
of domesticated grain; their pottery tvas excellent, and their hand- 
modelled clay figurines, the only free works of art of the perifjd that 
are knowm to us, have distinct merit. The figures, nearly always nude 
female figures, are very carefully made and highly finished; the bod¬ 
ies, subject to certain conventions, such as the marked angularity of 
the shoulders, are realistic, whereas the heads, with their Jiigh head¬ 
dresses of bitumen, are more reptilian than human, a quality w'hich 
is perhaps due to the artist's lack of skill, but may equally well have 
been intentional. 

These minor arts are characteristic of the al "Ubaid period only and, 
so far as we can see, had no direct inlliience upon later ages, though 
they do bear witness to an artistic sense without whindi Sumerian art 
W'ould not have come to fruition. It was to arcliitecture that tire al 
'Ubaid people made an immediate and a lasting contribution. 

In a land with no stone and no hard timber die only building mater¬ 
ials supplied by nature were miid and reeds. Such might seem a poor 
basis for a school of aicliitecturc. The immigrants into the delta 
appear to have brought w'ith them the knowledge of the making of 
mud bric ksi — crude mud bricks were useti for the earliest of the 
sixteen superimposed al 'Ubaid temples excavated at Eridu — and 
had they employed only those they might well never have progressed 
beyond the primitive hut. But a Jiimble^rainded people took advant¬ 
age of the immensely tall and stout reeds that cover the Mesopotam¬ 
ian marshlands, and most of their building ivas done with those. Of 
this there is no doubt. In the Sumerian legend of Gilgamesh the hero 
lives in a teed house: remains of reed houses were found at Ur below 
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the Flood deposits reed huts are repres- 
ented in reliefs of the Uruk period and of 
that of the First Dynasty of Ur; similar 
reed buildings are constructed by the 
Marsh Arabs of the present day. For archi¬ 
tecture the technique was of supreme im- 
ponance. 

The method employed is that a number of reeds are tied together in 
bundles, and these Fascines are planted firmly in the ground in two 
rows, at equal distances, facing each ocher, and in each row lighter 
fascines are lashed horizontally to the uprights so as to make a rigid 
framework; — obviously this means that the rows must be straight 
and that the building w-ill consequently be rectangular. Then the 
tops of the uprights are bent inwards and each is tied to the head 
of its opposite number, forminga series of arches. Next, reed matting 
is attached to the inside of the framework, made fast to uprights and 
cross-bars, and the result is a tunnel tipen at eulier end. One end is 
then blocked with fascines and matting; at the other ^d two specially 
tall and thick bundles of reeds make door-jambs which, for sake 
of ornament, may be carried up like pylons above the iwf-Hne, and 
the space on either side and above the Hntel is filled with matting. 
The modern Marsh-Arab house is a dignified and impressive build- 

ing, and the prehistoric one was like it. ^ ^ 

For better protection the Sumerian covered the outside of his reed 
dw’elling tvith a thick coat of mud plaster; fragments of such plaster 
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were found in ihe pre-Flood levels ac Ur. Since the framework was 
on the outside, the plaster would give the effect of a wall relieved by 
a row of half-columns in the round and divided horizontally into 
Biick buildingi panels. Temples built for the gods were built of bricks: but because 
the half-columns of the reed building were pleasing, they were imit¬ 
ated in brickwork: generally the curves were faithfully reproduced, 
sometimes, because the rectangular brick made curves difficult, 
square buttresses were substituted for the half-round, to give a some¬ 
what similar effect, Dotvn to the very last days of Babylon the walls of 
sacred buildings (and of none other) were decorated with the half- 
round or square ornamental buttresses which recalled the prehistoric 
age. 

The reed house was normally along tunnel, i.e., it was a vaulted room. 
If one of these were accidentally burnt, some of the thick mud plast¬ 
er of the roof, hardened by the heat, might well be left standing, and 
there was an arch. To construct a real arch it was only necessary to 
lay bricks over a reed centring. The same thing could be done for a 
vault; but very soon the builders discovered that for the vault no 
centring was required; a barrel vault could be made by leaning bricks 
Barret vault agaiHst the end wall, and then more bricks until a complete ring was 
formed, sharply sloped so that its key-brick rested against the end wall, 
and so on, each new ring leaning against and supported by the last: 
again, a technique that was to be used throughout Babylonian history 
and found its most extravagant fulfilment in the great court of the 
Sassanian palace at Ctesiph on, where the vault, built without centring, 
measures no less than metres in span. 

Where the reed hut ivas a small affair, no longer than it w-as wide, 
needing only four uprights, one at each comer, then the tops of all 
four could be bent in tc^eiher to the centre, lashed together and 
covered with matting and mud plaster, and the result was in effect a 
dome. Here again the early builder was quick to profit by experience. 
In the First Dynasty cemetery at Ur one of Uie royal tomb-cambers 
was roofed with a dome (found by us intact) built of stone rubble 
set in mud mortar over a timber centring: it was a true dome with 
Dame pendetuives rounding off the angles of the square chamber. A small 
brick dome covered a magazine in the courtyard of Ur-Nammu's 
ziggurai, and in several later buildings, eg. the shrine of Dublal-makb 
and the temple of Nin-gal of Kuri-galzu's time, the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury B.C., the ground-plan shows unmistakably that the dome had 
been employed. As regards the arch, we have examples of this (as of 
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the barrel vault) in the Royal Cemetery, and it tvas regularly used in 
private houses o£ the Larsa period, the eighteenth century B.C. 

Lastly, the column. Until recently it had been confidently assumed Column 
that the column was unknown in Mesopotatnian architecture prior to 
the classical period. The assumption was an unreasonable one, for in a 
land where the palm-tree growls man could hardly fail to adopt it 
for building purposes; it was based on die negative evidence that no 
columns had been found: but if the columns were of wood their dis¬ 
appearance was inevitable. Now we have the huge brick columns of 
Warka, whose mosaic sheathing may well have been suggested by the vuen p, t* 
triangular frond-bases of the palm trunk; there are at Kish brick 
columns of the Early Dynastic period, and in the a I 'Ubaid temple of 
the First Dynasty of Ur the columns were actual palm-trunks, either rtAiE e. s7 
sheathed in copper or covered with a polychrome incrustation rvhich 
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again reproduced the texture of the natural trunk. At Ur there is a 
brick column of the date of the Third Dynasty of Ur, and a column 
of Warad-Sin (c. 1800 B.C-) is built with bricks specially moulded to 
reproduce the frond-bases* 

Very little has been found in the way of buildings of the al "Ubaid 
period, and even so no more than the foundations are preserved; one 
cannot expect to recover upstanding architectural features. But when 
such are seen to be in use in periods not very much lateri and are 
obviously derived from constructions which we know to have been 
employed by the al "Ubaid people^ wre can fairly credit them with the 
invention. Primitive as those people were* they turned the mater¬ 
ials provided by nature to such account that before disaster overtook 
them they had evolved all the basic forms of architecture: the column, 
the arch, the vault and the dome. These inventions they handed on 
to their successors, who made full use of them throughout history 
and spread the knowledge of them far afield; we see them in their 
later and more sophisticated forms, but the genesis of them must be 
sought in the mud and reeds of the Mesopotamian delta, 
i HE UR UK FEkiOD The northerners who, after the Flood, helped to repopulate the dev¬ 
astated country were in some w^ays more advanced than the people of 
the al "Ubaid period. They understood the use of the potter’s wheel, 
and their wheel-turned vases of plain clay* black, grey or red, ivell 
shaped and for the most part finely burnished, soon supplanted the 
decadent painted ware of the older inliabitants. Before very long they 
extended the use of the w^heel and introduced the wagons drawm by 
oxen or asses, for draught purposes. Moreover, they were metal-work- 
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en. In their former home they had been more closely in touch with 
the copper-miners of eastern Anatolia; now, in the delta, the raw 
material had to be imported over a greater distance, but their own 
smiths, by casting and by hammering, had die skill to make all such 
metal objects as the culture of the time required. It is true that copper 
tools or weapons of the Uruk period are relatively few; but that is 
Metal impiemetitt because the metal was Costly and was therefore economically used; 

objects of any size would seldom be deposited in graves, and worn-out 
implements ivould not be thrown away but re-cast. That they teere 
freely used is, however, certain. The al ’Ubaid sickles had been made 
of clay, fired at a very high temperature; they were effective, up to a 
point, but brittle, so that sites of that period are littered with an 
astonishing number of broken sickles, In the Umk period the clay 
sickle hardly ever appears; it had been replaced by the metal type; 
but not a single copper sickle of that date has yet come to light. The 
Uruk period therefore saw the full development of the copper in¬ 
dustry, and where the metal was employed for farming implements it 
was surely used for objects of luxury as well. 

Lastly, the newcomers ivere accustomed to working in stone. In their 
st»n« changed conditions, with no stone available, its free use had to be 
abandoned, and only occasionally did they try to keep to tradition 
by laying foundations of limestone nibble for the w'alls of some part¬ 
icularly sacred building; on the other hand, their technical skill 
could be exercised on fine stone — doledte, steatite or alabaster — 
imported for the purpose, so that in the temples and in the houses of 
the rich stone vessels began to take the place of earthenware. 

But the same newcomers were quick to recognise the good ivork of 
the old al 'Ubaid people, with whom they lived on friendly terms, 
and to profit by their example. Thus in building construct ion, where 
the materials ivere necessarily the same, the same principles were 
observed although a more wealthy community demanded greater 
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elaboration in detaiL The most striking example of this is afforded by 
the fapde of the temple courtyard at Uruk (Warka), part of which h.-hx i-. 
was discovered by Lofius in 1854 and thoroughly excavated by the 
German Warka expedition in 19515. This £a^ade and the terraced 
hypostyle hall is relieved by the half-columns which derive from reed 
construction; but both this wall and the huge brick columns of the 
temple entry are enriched with a mosaic of geometrical patterns exec¬ 
uted in red, black and cream-colour. The tedmique is a curious one. MmaU t or* 
The brickwork was coated with a mud plaster some ten centimetres 
thick, and into the wet mud ivere thrust pencil-Hke tcrra-coita cones 
w^hosc butt ends w^re either plain or had been dipped in paint: it w^as 
a laborious prQcess> but the brilliant result fully repaid the labour. 

Something of the same sort was done on a larger scale by the Uruk 
builders of the earliest ziggurat platform^ at intervals between the 
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brick courses they laid large empty clay jars with their momhs flush 
with the wall surface, so that the whitewashed expanse was broken by 
horuontal bands of black circles; it T^as a rough-and-ready method 
aimed at obtaining a broad effect satisfactory enough ivhcn seen from 
a distance. Because the coloured cone technique was costlyp and abo 
limited in its possibilities, a variant was later introduced; large cena- 
cotta figures in silhouette wdih lightly modelled interior detail were 
pegged to the mud piaster of the wall and only the interstice between 
them filled in wdth cones; the figures might be human or animal 
figures^ or even architectural and since these i^-ould naturally be 
arranged in horizontal rows their use led directly (as we shall see) to 
the invention of the architectural frieze. 

If mural decoration w^as an outstanding feature of Uruk art, another 
Stone ifirving ^^as the car^^ing of stone vessels. The most remarkable of these is a 
great alabaster vase, standing about i.KO m. high, found by the 
i*i_ATz F. .14 German expedition at Warka; it layj together svith other stone vases^ 
in the Jamdat Nast level, in the shrine of the goddess Inanna, but as 
it had been broken and mended in antiquity it may be attributed to 
the Uruk period. From a technical point of view the carving, in very 
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low relief In two planes with silhouetted figui-es relieved by extremely 
delicate internal modelling, is masterly; the spacing of the three 
band^ of decoration is admirably in keeping vvith the shape of the 
vase, and in each band the open ordering of the figures against a 
plain background gives to each its hill value — it is an artistic prin* 
ciple which is equally noticeable in the pictorial cylinder-seals of the fit., 3 
period. The draughtsmanship too is excellent; iv’hereas in the bot¬ 
tom registers the symbolic figures of goats and of palms and barley- 
ears are repeated rvith fonual exactitude^ the offering-bearers in the 
middle register, for all their similarity of pcse, are individuals, and 
one can almost see the anxious care ivith which each handles his 
sacred burden. 

With this magnificent vase we cannot but associate an equally fine 

piece of sculpture in die round, the ‘Lady of Warka', This too rvas p. 49 

found in the Jamdat Nasr level, but seems to have been discarded 

in that period; if it is not actually of Uruk date, it must certainly be 

in the Uruk tradition and may serve to illustrate the art of that time. 

Already we have the inlaid eyes and eyebrows which w'ere to be 
characteristic of all Sumerian sculpture, and the exa^erated si^e of 
the eyes anticipates later convention; the carving of the head-dress 
too suggests that this was completed in some other material, perhaps 
metal, possibly bitumen on the analogy of the al 'Uhaid figurines. 

The head is undeniably beautiful, sympathetically modelled and full 
of character; unique in this early period, it must rank with the few 
examples of later Sumerian sculpture that can be called works of 
genius. 

If it be with a certain hesitation that we attribute a work of art to TH^j,\\rD.vr 
the Jamdat Nasr rather than to the Uruk period it is because rhere is 
between the two periods no hard-and-fast distinction; the Uruk tradi- 
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tion continues unbroken. The newcomers did introduce a ne\^f type 
of painted pottery which with its three-colour decoration was pleas¬ 
ing, but technically poor in that the colours were ill fixed; almost 
ahvays the design is geometric, in black upon a reserved ground of 
the natural clay while the rest of the vessel is painted red; when, as 
rarely happens, the potter attempts a pictorial design, his efforts are 
curiously inept. Judging from the cylinder seals the art of the period 
was decadent. Writing had been invented in, probably, the later Umk 
times, and before that time seals had been used merely as marks of 
ownership. In the Jamdat Nasr period writing became more general 
and seals, notv used for signing documents, became more numerous; 
for the most part, they no longer show the sense of pictorial design 
and the skill in the carving in intaglio that are so striking in the pre- 
cetding age; the treatment of animal forms is at the best but summary, 
the field tends to be overcrowded and the details to be repetitive, so 
that if the seal were only partly rolled out the design would stillappear 
complete, while if tt were rolled out too far the repetition would give 
the effect of a continuous frieze. Towards the close of the Jamdat 
Nasr period the seal-cutter had evolved what has been called the 
“Brocade” style, where there is no subject but a pure pattern which 
can be repeated ad tibitum. 

It is to the Jamdat Nasr period then that we may assign the stone 
vases from Warka which arc built up from pans made of differently 
coloured stones, objects more curious than beautiful, and those in¬ 
laid w'ith coloured stone or mother-of-pearl. Undoubtedly there was 
still good work done; a steatite bowl with figures of oxen in relief 
found at Ur is a fine example of what was, as crude and botched 
specimens (dated to the period) prove, a favourite motive. But the 
level of taste had declined. A limestone vase from Warka, dated by 
its shape, which in terracotta is typical of the period, has round its 
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body bulls and lions carved in high relief and, flanking ihe spout, 
lu'o figures of lions in the round; nothing could be less in keeping 
irith the severe outline of the vase, which is mined by this misapplied 
ornament. An alabaster lamp from Ur, made in the form of a shell, 
has a head added to it so that from below it resembles a bat in flight 
~ a harmless piece of virtuosity, but artistically bad. But at the ^ainp 
time the stone-cutters were doing admirable work. Amongst the many 
hundreds of stone vessels from the Jamdat Nasr cemetery at Ur some 
shotv real feeling, as xvhen the broad rim of an alabaster vase is cut 
to almost paper thinness so as to take full advantage of its translucen- 
ce. or a great jar of grey diorite is ^ven a shape well-nigh Greek in 
its perfect proportions. Some of their animal carving too is excellent; 
fic. 1* a couchant wild boar in steatite, found at Ur, is a fine piece of mini¬ 
ature sculpture, and from Bmk comes a whole series of animal amu¬ 
lets which not only show a kc-en observation of animal life but pos¬ 
sess real style. Forms are simplified by the omission of the unessential 
but there is no sacrifice of truth to nature or of vitality; within 
the space of three or four centimetres the intrinsic character of deer 
or rabbit, monkey or pig is faithfully rendered, but each little figure 
is so schematised as to give us not an individual but a type. There 
is a curious unevenness about Jamdat Nasr an. Perhaps the grotes¬ 
quely can ed stone vases were made to the taste of an alien niling 
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class which could noL appreciate the Oriik standards^ or ^ve may say 
that it w^as a rich pericxl and riches sometimes beget vulgarity: but 
the craftsmen have not forgotten the old traditions and could still 
do admirable work. 

To the Jamdat Nasr period must be given credit for the formative 
influence exercised upon Egypt. It w^as at this time, shortly before 
the rise of the Egyptian First Dynasty, that Egyptian sEone-carvers 
took as their models the w^orks of art produced in the Mesopotamian 
delta. The Egyptian slate palettes borrow their technique, their style 
and even some of their motives from the Mesopotamian; the fact is 
undeniable, but the explanation of it is not obvious. Seeing that they 
ifupurEed stone vases from as far away as Mehi in Baluchistan the 
Jamdat Nasr people may well have had business connections with the 
Nile valley; butp in any case, it was they who laid the foundations of 
Egyptian art. 

The transit 10)1 from the Jamdat Nasr period to the Early Dynastic is 
signalised by only two definite changes: ~ the painted pottery goes 
suddenly and completely out of use, and for the normal flat-topped 
brick there is suddenly and uniformly substituted the ‘plano-convex* 
brick, a most unpractical brick, rectangular in plan but with a top 
sharply rounded. The present writer's theory that the change w^as a 
violent one, due to a 'nationalist* uprising against a foreign r^me* 
and that the plano-convex brick was adopted as a symbol of the com¬ 
plete break iviih that regime is not geneially accepted; but it is a 
fact that a certain religious or sentimental significance was attached 
to the planoconvex brick dow^n to the end of Babylonian history, 
that the Early Dynastic period does carry on the cultural traditions 
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of a I 'Ubaid and of Uruk with renewed enthusiasm, and that some of 
the Unik kings appear, immediately after the dose of the Jamdat 
Nasr age, as semi-divine cult heroes. Possibly we may associate with 
these facts a change in the fashion of the cylinder seals. In the Early 
Dynastic period the purely decorative Brocade’style Is dropped, ami 
die pictorial style is re-introduced, but with a restricted repertoire: 
sutrino /»{tir«t two subjects are specially favoured, the ritual banquet, with seated 

mtfaU figures drinking through tubes, and scenes of Gilgamesh, or of Gil- 

gamesh and his friend Enkidu, in combat with Hons or bulls. These 
FK. 1) two subjects are repeated with infinite variations and sometiiiies, in 
the case of the combat scenes, with a very forceful realism, and the 
cutting is extremely fine; but the tendency is to overcrow'd the nar¬ 
row field of the cylinder; the cylinders, carved in shell, are sometimes 
very large, up to 44. m. in length and 29 m. in diameter (these were 
apparently presented to soldiers as medals rather than intended for 
use on documents), and the greater size gave the glyptic artist more 
scope for his intricate battle-pictures, vvhile by a deeply-cut fnfagfjo 
he could make his design as effective on the actual seal as in the rolled- 
out impression. On the other hand, the personal character of the seal 
is now emphasised by the owner's name being engraved upon it; at 
first the written signs are interspersed between the figures, wherever 
there is room for them, but later the inscription has a space to itself, 
as an essential part of the design; when, towards the chrse of the 
period, there was introduced the 'presentation' scene, which was to 
be characteristic of the next age, the name-panel is needed to com¬ 
plete the sense of the picture. 
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Comparatively little reimins eo illustrate architecture in the Early ATchitectmwt 
Dynastic period. At Kish a great hypostyle hall with columns built of 
specially moulded radial mud bricks carries on the precedent of 
Warka, though without the cone inlay; presumably the columns ivere 
painted. In the Royal Cemetery^ at Ur we havCp as has already been 
said, examples of the arch, the vault and the dome* As regards decor¬ 
ation^ the painting of internal A^^alls seems to have been usual; traces 
oE tempera painting with formal geometrical designs have been found 
at W^irka in the Jamdat Nasr period, but m the Early Dynastic period 
we have animal figureSp such as the leopard on the side oE the brick 
throne-base at Tell Uqair and sufficient remains to show that the 
walls proper were adorned with Hfesize human figures in colour* A 
different method of decorating a wall is illustrated by discoveries at 
Kish; here figures cut in silhouette from flat pieces of mother-of-pearh 
wnih details added in incised lines^ are set in slabs of black slate which 
were fixed to the wail’s surface; the technique is dearly reminiscent 
oE that of Uruk, when the silhouettes ivere of terra-cotta wuth a clay- 
cone background; this is a more sophisticated version. A variant of it 
occurs in the ^slightly later) temple at al "Ubaid, built about 2550 *ubaid 

B.C. by the second king oE the First Dynasty of Ur. A anni-pad-da- 
The little temple stood on a high platEorm of burnt brick below and 
mud brick abovep its walls relieved by shallow^ buttresses, approached 
by a flight of stairs with limestone treads and side walls panelled with 
w^ood. The temple entrance^ facing the stair head, seems to have had 
a porch* its roof supported on columns of palmdogs sheathed in cop¬ 
per; the doonvay was flanked by copper figures (or protomoi) of lions, 
the eyes^ teeth and tongues inlaid with whitep black and red stone; 
against the jambs were columns also of palm-logs* overlaid with a 
mosaic in red and black stone and mother-of-pearlp set in bitumen, p.!fi7 

the triangular te^erae recalling the texture of the tree-trunk^ and 
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these supported a huge copper relief of the eagle Im-dugud grasping 
two suigs,^) The temple itself was whiteivashed; against the foot of the 
wall, standing on the edge of the platform, was a row of statues of 
Fic. 14 osten, made (like the lions) of copper sheeting over bitumen covering 
a wooden core; the statues were 1,20 m. high and were remarkably 
well executed, though now the decay and distortion of the metal has 
made them little more than caricatures of the original; behind the 
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oxen the wall was decorated with large clay cones driven into the 
brick work j their heads Hower-shaped and bearing petals and corolla 
of redp white and black, stone attached with copper wire and bitumen: 
here a development of the Uruk tradition is obviouSn Higher up on 
the wall face there ran a frieze 0.25 m, wide of reclining heifers 
in copper, the bodies of repouss^ work, the heads hollow-cast in the 
round. Above tbis was a second frieze, altogether 0.^2 m. wide^ in 
which, between raised copper borders, the sacred cattle-farm of the 
goddess Nin-khursag is represented — lines of advancing cows, cows 
with their calves, the byre^ a milking scene, and priests straining and nt, 15 
storing the milk, and one mythological scene of a hiiman^headcd bull 
and the bird-god Zu. The figures are set against a mosaic background 
of black shale: some of them are very finely car\^ed from fragments 
of while shell, with a delicacy of relief which is quite extraordinary, 
the majority in rather coarse white limestone, which very probably 
was finished with stucco and painted: in spite of the difference of 
material the connection of this frieze with that of Kish is clear^ Still 
higher upon the wall face was a third £rieze,again of limestone figures 
set against a black background and framed with copper, giving a 
row of birds, apparently doves. 

Because the temple had been violently destroyed^ its walls under¬ 
mined and pushed down from the inside, so that great blocks of mud- 
brickwork were found lying intact with the decorative elements still 
adhering to them in position, the reconstruction was in mos[ points 
beyond question. The result is a building of a surprising sort, a 
unique illustration of the architectural style of the Early Dynastic 
period. Other buildings, e.g. at Khafaje and at Tell Asmat show 
the ground-plan and internal arrangements of a temple of that age. 
but tell us little or nothing about their appearance; we can, however, 
hardly be wrong if we assume that they were no less gay in colour and 
rich in works of art than that of al 'Ubaid. 

The extravagant virtuosity of the Jamdat Nasr vasc'carvers may 
have seemed to have exhausted the possibilities of sculpture as an 
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applied arc* at atiy rate we possess few stone vases of Early Dynastic 
date decorated with reliefs, and those possess little merit. A rare ex¬ 
ception is a limestone trough Tvith figures of coavs on either side of 
FtG. a b}Te; the composition is almost identical witJi that of the al 'Ubaid 
temple frie^Ci and it is a good piece of craftsmanship. The independ¬ 
ent reliefs are generally disappointing. A promising start had been 
tnade with a basalt relief of early but uncertain date found at Warka 
in the Jamdat Nasr levels showing a king engaged in a lion-hunt; he 
shoots at the beast with bow and arrow^ and again he transfixes it 
with a spear. The two figures are casually grouped one above tire 
other with no idea of space or perspective; there is here a freedom and 
a vigour Avhich are far removed from mere decoration, and though 
the drawing is primitive it is the tvork of an artist in embryo. But it 
seems to have led to nothing. The commonest reliefs of the Early 
D)Tiastic period are square limes tone plaques, with a hole in the 
FIG. is centre^ which served as bases for such offerings as votive maces; — 
they were Lherefore temple furniture commemorating a pious ded¬ 
ication; they were personal and individual, in that it is the piety of 
an individual person that is commemorated — very often his name is 
carefully inscribed; they were conventional in that the subjects to be 
treated Avere strictly limited. The dedication of a templcp symbolis¬ 
ed by the figure of the ruler bearing on his head a basket of mortar; 
the ceremonial banquet; the empty chariot; these are repeated again 
and again, varied only by the number of the ruler s children who ac¬ 
company him; so stereotyped are the plaques that an incomplete 
ocample found at Khafaje could be restored by an ideriucal fragment 
found at Vt. The reliefs are in ttvo flat planes* the edges of the figures 
rounded and the details incised with no attempt at modelling; tech¬ 
nically therefore they Hnk up Avith the limestone-and-mosaic friezes 
of the al 'Ubaid temple and are much inferior to the shelband-mosaic 
frieze figures of the same building. The Sumerian stone’Carver had 
not yei mastered the secret of relief modelling; this is clear from a 
vase bearing the name of Entemena (c. ^500 B.C.) on which is carved 
the figure of a gfxldess; it is a frontal vieAv and the feaiures of the 
face arc rendered in relief, but the body is still in tAvo planes, die 
Fic, 19 whole figure being thereby so distorted that body and head scarcely 
5 eem to belong together. The only relief of the period that has any 
claim 10 artistic endeavour is the great stela of Eannatum of Lagash 
nc. 17 (c+ 2550 B,C.) Avhich celebrates his victory over Umma; it was a 

riAund-iopped slab 1.30 m. Avidc and at least i.So m. high: it is in 
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the archaic style in that the carving 1$ on two planes and, for cotn- 
position^ the field is divided into horizontal regUcersj but there is a 
certain amount of modelling of the figures. The obverse has two 
registers only, in the upper of which Nin^girsu, the god of I^gash, 
grasps the net in which his diminutive enemies have been caught: 
in the lower the same god was seen in his war chariot* Here the glory 
is given to the god; in the four registers of the reverse the huiixan 
king claims his share in the vicEory^ Eannaium advances at the head 
of his phalanx of heavy-armed infantry over ground strewn with 
enemy corpses, while in front of him lions and vultures tear the hod' 
ies of the dead; in the next register the king in his chariot leads his 
light-armed infantry w^hile the men of Umma flee before him: belotv 
that the Lagash dead, heaped in piles, are being covered by th^ir com' 
radcs under the earth of a tumulus while the king pours a libation 
and prepares to sacrifice a bull in their honour; in the lowest register 
it would seem that the fate of the prisoners of war is being decided, 
and Eannatum touches ivith his outstretched spear the head of ihc 
king of Umma^ pronouncing the death sentence. 

Here is something very different from the dull votive tablets. Here is 

pictorial art expressing itself with the most 
vivid realism of which the artist was capable 
— he even makes an attempt at perspective to 
show the serried ranks of the soldiets. But 
there is no actual fighting: as the obverse 
proclaims* it is a god-given victory, and the 
king and his men are merely executing, in 
almost ritual fashion, the divine decision: 
the whole thing is symbolic and deserves the 
title of 'monumentar art* the first of its kind 
known to us from Mesopotamian 
In Sumerian arc there is a peculiar distinc¬ 
tion between stone reliefs and stone sculp 
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ture in the round. The field of relief %s^s 
wide; it could be applied equally to a toilet 
vase^ lo a votive tablet or to a royal monn- 


ment. The stone Jtcatue^ on the other hand. 


was made for temple use exclusively; it represented either the deity 
or the deity's worshipper. What the older cult statues were like we do 
not knotv; probably most of them were executed not in stone but m 
precious metal, or at least were acrolithic^ and therefore have perish¬ 
ed. Of the statues of worshippers many survive. 

In judging the work of the Sumerian sculptor tivo things have to 
be borne in mind — the purpose of the statue, and the material. 
Throughout Sumerian history the sole purpose of a human statue 
was that it should be placed in a temple sanctuary, where the cult 
statue also stood, to symbolise the perpetual adoration of tlie man in 
the presence of his god. It had therefore to be in some measure a 
portrait ^ vew often the man's name was inscribed upon it to remove 
any doubt as to its identity; but because it was a portrait of the man 
as an adorant he must be shown in the proper attitude of worship* and 
he should be represented as he would ivish the god to see him, idealised 
perhaps, expressing no pacing emotion but concentrated upon the 
contemplation of the divine. We should therefore expect to see in 
the face a certain realism, in the attitude a fixed convention* and in 
the body an immobility which has no relation to space or time; no 
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hint of action* or indeed of the phyfical element, must intrude upon 
the eternal absorption of the spirit. 

There h no stone in Sumer. In the north there is the soft ‘Mosul Mstcriai 
marble' and fairly fine-grained lim^Eone; the majority of the statues 
are in such material, and probably most of them were made by north¬ 
ern sculptors; certainly it is in the north that new inventions in 
technique and in style were introduced. The hard stones, basalt, dior- 
ite and dolerite, were imported from the Persian Gulf, and would 
come first to the hands of artists of the southern school, to which we 
may assign most of the hard-stone sculptures. The diorite w^as not 
quarried but arrived in the form of boulders* and this had a marked 
effect upon art. A stela might preserv^e the shape of the natural bould¬ 
er {there are several examples of this), but for a statue the boulder's 
form might be decisive; this accounts for the large proportion of seat¬ 
ed figures, in some of which, the statue of Kurdil from a! 'Dbaid, 
the contours of the figure are quite evidently dictated by the stone. It 
w^as rarely Uiat a piece of basalt was long enough for a full scale statue 
of a man; the Sumerian statue con^icquently tends to be short and 
stumpy; but since from the patron's point of view the portrait aspect 
of the figure was the most important the sculptor is most concerned 
with the head of his figure, so much so that by the time he has done it 
justice there is not enough of the sione left for the proportionate 
treatment of the body and the overdarge head emphasises the figure's 
squatness- To these general observations we shall have to recur often. 

The Early Dynastic period has produced few hard-stone statues: the 
Kurdil figure already mention^, another seated figure from al 'U- 
baid* and a standing figure, headless, of King Entemena of Lagash, 
found at Ur* arc the principal ones, of which the last is the most in¬ 
teresting. It stands 0.76 m. high without the head; it wears the shape¬ 
less sheath of the fleecy kilt and the hands are clasped in the 

conventional gesture of adoration; the broad shoulders and pointed 
elbows are in the archaic tradition, but in the mtxlelling of the bare 
torso, of the hands and of the feet there is already some approach to 
what was being attempted by the northern school and was to be devel¬ 
oped by the Lagash sculptors of Gudea's time. 

A group of twelve statues in ‘Mosul marble' found together in a 4 imar group 

cache under the floor of a Tell Asmar temple* together tvith other 

figures from the same site and from Khafaje, a neighbouring toivn* 

illustrates if not the beginning at least an early stage in the history 

of nor them sculpture^ Granted that they are of provincial work — f^^r 
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i\ 59 the Tell Asmar group corner from a small temple in a second-class 
tciwn, and of the KhaFaje statues some were found in the actual work¬ 
shop of the local sculptor — they do represent a definite school, with 
principles of art already established. The canon aims at a geometric 
unity for the three-dimensional representation of the human body* 
effecting this by reducing al I masses to the cone and the cylinder. The 
head is the apex of a cone whose base is given by the points of the 
elbows: below this the sheath of the skirt forms a second more slender 
cejne or else a plain cylinder. Where there is a seated figure the whole 
thing b a cone. This is a purely artistic convention; for the rest, the 
5c:ulptor follows those general principles for the making of temple 
statues w^hich have been discussed above. 

The faces are varied and individual in a naive and sometimes almost 
comic fashion: the artist has done his best to produce portraits. By 
the different lilting of the heads, and by the use of inlay for the eyes^ 
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he renders that absorbed atieniion to the godhead which h the 
prime moiive of the stame; the exaggerated siae of the eyes serves 
the same purpose. 3 ) Too inexperienced to rccogobe the fragility of 
his soft marble the sculptor undercuts the arms of his figures and 
even the legs, trusting them to carry without the help of a supporting 
pillar the none-ioo-well balanced weight of the solid bodies, though 
sometimes he chinks it best to thicken the legs and ankles to a ludi^ 
crous extent. He has no interest in the garments as stuff, and his 
mcxlelling of the exposed flesh is summary in the extreme. One fig¬ 
ure, that of a nude kneeling man, is quite unlike the rest, but is no 
exception to the rule because it does not belong to the same class of 
sculpture; the top of the head is hollowed like a candlestick and in 
the back there are two copper loops for attachment; it is not a votive 
statue but a piece of furniture, and therefore not subject to the same 
conventions: actuallyp with its greater freedom and naturalness, it 
shows that the sculptor was more of an artist than the conventions 
generally alloived him to appear. 

In most of the other figures we see progress in the sense of greater 
refinement of detail, but always within the same limits. For the simple 
sheath of the ptimiiive dress there is substituted a more or less realis¬ 
tic fleece, though still with no suggestion of the Ixdily form beneath 
n-ATT ?. Si it: the modelling of the flesh becomes more sensitive and the face can 
even be pleasing, as in a head from Tell Agrab, A little figure of a 
Woman (probably from Ur) now in the British Museum comes near 
PI F. 65 to being the ideal at which the art of the period aimed. A more re¬ 
strained use of the chisel for undercutting had emphasised the quiet¬ 
ude of the engrossed w^orshipfjer and added dignity to the figure; the 
real danger was that with the constant rcp^etitlon of the same type 
the craftsmanp trying for variety in expression at least, should lose 
the spirit of the dedication: in only too many of the later statues 
wrapt adoration has given place to a meaningless smirk that could 
please neither god nor man. 

Mari That the artist should chafe at the limitations imposed on him was 
naturalp especially as his stone was so easily worked. In the northern 
school centred on Mari — the w^estemmost outlier of the genuine 
Sumerian civilisation - he does at length shake himself free to some 
extent of the old convent ions* From the twenty-fourth century B.C. 
we find there statues which do no more than pay lip^rvice to tradi¬ 
tion; they might have st andalised the religious-minded of the south 
country,, but to the modern eye they are vastly superior to anything that 
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Fig. to — Copper stand fr&m khafaje, in the shape of n 
^n. first huif of jfd rni/’/ffiniupn B.C. €/. beloyf, 
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the south attempted in the s^me genre. The figure of Ebih-i]. small as 
it is^ gives the impression oi size and dignity; the careful detail of 
the (stfll shapeless) fleece skirt throws into relief the stnooth flesh 
with its delicately realistic modelling; the face is a real portrait — not 
of a humble adorant but of a high official satisfied with himself and 
his rank. The figure of Umanshe, leader of the temple choir^ Ls even 
more frankly imconventionalx the tilt of the head and the easy pose 
of the flexed legs make tt astonishingly vital; she might be a temple 
servant, but she was a live w^oman^ and the artist presents her to us 
as such. 

A few Jniinan figurines cast in copper are in striking contrast to the 
stone figtires becatisep bcitig not independent statues but parts of 
fumiiiirej they were not bound by any canon. A nude standing man 
from Khafaje* the support of a meta! vase* is well-proportioned and 
nauiralistically modelled -- the little kneelingfigure from Tell Asmar 
IS the only parallel to him in stone. Two wrestlers, also from Khafaje, 
who have jars balanced on their beads, ate rougher in vvorkmnnship 
but no less realistic in their strained posej they prov^e, "wbat other¬ 
wise we might not have suspected, that the sculptor did not shrink 
from representing violent action and was not incapable of doing so. 




But the Sumerian metal-worker was most successful with animal 
subjects. Equally adept in hammered work* m solid casting and in 
hollow casting by the are perdue process, he could suit his technique 
to the si^c of his figures and in each medium and on any scale do 
admirable work. The reclming heifers of the al "Ubaid temple frieze 
show the formalism proper to architectural statuary but are none 
the less true to nature: an eketrum donkey (decorating a rein-ring 
found in the tomb of Queen Shubad at Ur) is delightfully naturalis¬ 
tic: a great buirs head in gold, from a lyre, is strictly conventional¬ 
ised but has all the strength of the living animal and all its latent 
energy: and the tiny stags and antelopcSi bulls and rams of gold that 
adorned the queen's diadem are charming. 

The Royal Cemetery at Ur provided a wealth of objecis in precious 
metal enabling us to assess the skill of the Sumerian goldsmith. One 
can assume that only the better craftsmen were entrusted with so 
valuable a material* and that they would put their best work into 
and because gold is incorruptible the object is preserv’^ed for us just as 
it left the maker's hands. 

The goldsmith's technique was already fully developed. Apart from 
casting and hammering (repouss^ work) he w^as familiar with cloison- 
ni, filigree and granulation* chasing and gold-soldering, and the 
making of electrum alloys, including in the latter the trick of sweat- 
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mg out the silver by means of salt or saltpetre and burnish mg the 
surface to produce the effect of gold plating; the use he made of 
those arts has not been surpassed in any later age. While the golden 
helmet of MeS'kalain-dug is remarkable for its technical excellence 
rather than for any originality of invention, die golden dagger-sheath 
b a brilliant ttanslaiion of simple grass-weaving into a decorative pat¬ 
tern, and many of the gold vesseb are masterpieces of design and 
proportion. If a gold goblet may by the purity of its outline remind us 
of classical Greek art* it is to the Italian Renaissance that we must 
turn to find a parallel to the polychrome figure of a goat made of gold, 
silver, lapis lazuli, polished shell and red sandstone, a pair of which 
supported, perhaps, an offering-table; over-oraate as we may judge it 
to be, it is a triumph of virtuosity which would have appealed to 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

Amongst the minor works of art of the Early Dynastic period the en¬ 
graved shell plaques deserve special mention, if only because they 
are the nearest approach to drawings that can ever be obtained. The 
material is shell, where a later age would have used ivory, and the 
design b incised^ the incised lines being filled with black or red paste; 
sometimes the ground round the figure was cut back and covered 
with a coat of black paste, leaving the figure silhouetted against it. 
Clearly, incision in so hard a substance as shell cannot have the free¬ 
dom of a drawing, and the more just comparison would be with a 
mediaeval woodcut, but the engraver did manage to get a very flex¬ 
ible line and had no hesitation in chcjosing die most difficult subjects. 
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Fic 15 — OoifS heiffmi of Mit-katam-du^. from Ur. First half of 
^rd miliftinium B.C* Cf. p. 77. Irtiq Museum, Baghdad. Height 
3} ctn., width ad cm. 


n-ATEs ff. S3. fl4 Tht plaques were used for inlay in caskets, gaming-boards and, spe¬ 
cially, in the sounding- boards oE lyres; in the fonuer, a single animal 
is die Favourite motive, in the last there may be complicated scenes 
involving numerous figures. The finest of those combines the familiar 
Gilgaiuesh group w'ith what would almost seem to be earicatures, 
comic scenes, dratvn with astonishing verve, in which animals play 
the parts of men — illustrations, possibly, of incidents in folk-lore; but 
svbilc the drawing is admirable, the studied balance of black and 
Avhite is die mark of a real artist. 

The engraved shell has taken the place of the old-fashioned mosaic 
of mother-of-pearl inlaid in black stone. That fashion still survived, 
and a splendid example is given by the 'Standard' of Ur, with its 
figures of cut shell set in lapis lazuli. As a mosaic it is a masterpiece, 
but it suffers from the limitations of a laborious craft, and while the 
individual figures are skilfully cut and in some rases lively the gen¬ 
eral effect tends to be rather mechanical. The composition is indeed 
b u [ an e laboration of those I imes tone pi aq ues w hich have been describ¬ 
ed above as stereotyped and dull, and although here the narrative 
character of the design relieves it of the charge of dullness yet a com- 
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pari$on of the ‘Standard’ with the shell plaques from the lyre shows 
at once hotv great au advance had been made by the Sumerian; 
when he was commissioned to produce no more than a variation 
on a traditional theme his work was a notable improvement upon 
the old: but tvhen he could plan for himself and use his imagination 
he could achieve a real work, of art. 


^) Theisr bridu were cxdiiai ami-baked and unllTed. 

Akhougti the cDlumm wcft faund ncai Ihe relief some autborLiiei lia^e recentjf 
ch^ilcn^ tbc laiiorrairy at this dscription {even in ihe Bnti&b Musi^um it ii stUI 
in thii way). Owing to the author'a death it baa nat been po^ble to dariff 
this poitii. (Pubiiihef^s 

Dr. Henri Frankfort, the disooverer oE Ehe fitaincf!-, ihinka that tbe two tatgesE fibres 
are those of a god and a goddss and that their gTotcsqucly big eyes are an attribute 
of divinity. I cannot believe ibat gock would be leprcKnicd in Ihe conventional 
attitude of adoration, artd regard the EguTes as tbose of wonhippexs» perhapi richer 
and uioTt importani than the rcat^ The divine symbol carved on the base of Ebe 
male hgurc I late tu be a dedication, not a dcicription of the SEaiue. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SUMER AND AKKAD; THE SARGONID AGE 
AND THE THIRD DYNASTY OF UR 
TO THE TIME OF HAMMURABI 

The success of the Amorite Saigon of Akkad in establishing his 
suzerainty over the ivhole of Mesopotamia must have had a prafound 
effect upon the people, for art, not merely the conn art of the palace 
but the popularart^ undergoes a sudden and a drastic chajige. Saigon's 
short-lived dynasty (c, S5S0—^223 BU.) has left few major monu- 
meniSp but the cylinder seals are so numerous as to make comparison 
with the past as easy as it is informative, and for art in general the 
seals are an admirable criterion. 

In the first place there is a change of subject. The ritual banquet 
scene preferred in the Early Dynastic period is dropped altogether; 
the 'Gilgamesh' motive continues: but there is now introduced a 
whole range of lively religioits scenes, mythological subjects treated 
in a dramatic way. In the second place Uiere is a change of style. In 
the previous period the gem-cutter overcrowded his composition, so 
much so that it was difficult, especially in the ‘Gilgamesh' scenes, to 
disentangle the figures. In the Sargonid seats, which are often ex¬ 
quisitely engraved, the figures gain immensely in individual impor¬ 
tance and acquire a new spaital value by being shown isolated against 
a plain background. Essentially this is pictorial as against decorative 
art. In the case of the *Gilgamesh' scenes, where the subject is trad¬ 
itional, the contrast with the Early Dynastic seals is most obvious; 
each figure^ whether of the demigod or of the beast he subdues, 
stands out as something having v^lue in itself; and because it is not 
merely part of a pattern but the representation of real creatures tt 
must be made as lifelike as possible^ and therefore the mcnlelling of 
the relief becomes much more intricate and naturalistic. With the 
mythological scenes the subject is necessarily more complex and the 
gem<ut£er has to build up his picture with greater detail, and that 
wdthin the narrow timiis of his cylinder; thus in the Etana legend, 
a goatherd driving his beasts out from the byre sets the scene, the 
eagle carries Etana up to heaven, his fellow-herdsman looks up in 
distress, shading his eyes, his two dogs sit and bay the moon, and 
while one man runs to tell the nervs we have a seated figure tvith a 
row' of vases which perhaps signify the farm. The story, so fully told. 
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Fn;, Si — Serprnt-itone tytinder-seat impfesiim rfffmfnting iht myth 0/ EJdnd. 
fwnod. Latter half af yrd mittennium B.C. Cf. p. Sj. Staaitithe Moiten, Serlin. Height 
ey mm. 


occupies a Space only four centimetres by seven, but every little figure 
is clear-cut against the plain ground. On another seal-impression, 3.a 
Mc. 5(5 centimetres by 5.5, there is Enki in his shrine surrounded by the 
u'atcrs of the abyss, a kneeling figure embraces the buckled shaft 
which marks the shrine, and there are two solar gods, one perhaps, 
the Akkadian Shamash, treading upon a Hon climbs between the 
mountains, the other, perhaps the Sumerian Utu. mounts a ziggurat. 
It is tempting to think that such scenes as these are illustrations 
derived from the ritual dramas performed in the temples upon feast- 
days, for they possess all the assurance of things seen: they tell a 
story, and in order that it maybe immediately recognisable everything 
in the picture must be individually manifest for what it is. and indiv¬ 
iduality is gained by isolation. 

Seuiptare VVe scc thc Same principle followed in a fragment of a limestone 
relief found at Lagash. It Is a battle scene of which only four figures 
remain, but they are widely spaced, each an individual stmly. But 
the finest example of the new style in art is given by the stela of 
vtr.. i 6 Naram-Sin, Satgon's great-grandson. This is a rough slab of diorite 
carved on one face only with a relief which is altogether pictorial in 
treatment and monumental in conception; a single historical incident 
is made typical and symbolic. The artist has dispensed with the old- 
fashioned registers and works on a single field in order to assure the 
unity of his subject. Eannatum’s stela had shoivn on one side the 
Mt 17 triumph of the city's god, and on the other, on a smaller scale, the 
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human aspect. On Narani-Sin’s stela the arti$t celebrates a victDiy 
won, it is true, by the will of the god, but none the less a peisonal vic¬ 
tory of the king of Akkad. The momnnent has been \vell described by 
Mrs. Groencwegen-Frankfortri) "The actuality of the scene”, she 
rites, is enhanced by the setting of the evenCn The topography, 
though partly formalised, has convincingly concrete details, and both 
it and the incidents oE the battle hold a subtle balance between the 
decorative and the dramatic. The roughly triangular grouping, for 
instance, fits the shape of the stone, but it also underlines the climax 
of the action^ and the upward surge of die conquerors is balanced by 
the falling and collapsing figures, halted by the rigidity of the four 
doomed survivors on the right. The smooth cone of the mountain 
top, rising well above the impressive figure of the king, does not du^arE 
him in any way but seems to emphasise his human stature and at the 
same time check the impetuosity of his stride^ But the king's posture 
epitomises the movement of his soldiers, yet he appears almost im¬ 
mobile at the moment of his triumph, holding the enemy transfixed 
witii fear, and though his towering figure has a symbolic quality> the 
spatial relation between him and his prospective victims has been 
made more concrete by the tilting of their heads at different angles, 
the lower ones looking increasingly upwards. The king is thus not 
only the symbolic and decorative but also the actual dramatic centre 
of the whole composition, and the empty surface surrounding him 
emphasises his spatial isolation. This aloofness is enhanced, not min¬ 
imised, by the divine symbols at the top of the stcla+ This victory, 
blessed by the heavenly powers, was a solitary achievement''. 

For Sculpture in the round, a limestone head of a young womanj 
fou nd at Assur, is in the direct line of descent from the Early Dynastic 
series of worshippeis^ it shows a more delimte technique and a more 
lifelike air than mosi, but is not very far removed from the best iv^ork 
of the Mari school. The head of a bearded prince from Adah, now 
17 in Chicago, is however inspired by a new spirit. Here is no worship¬ 
per, wrapped in adoration of the deity, but a living portrait of a 
worldly ruler* self-reliant and self-confident: it is the work of a new 
^7 school of sculpture. But more striking is a bronze head from Nineveh 
ivhich may well be a portrait of Sargon himself. The bronze-casting 
technique is of course inherited from the Sumerians and the stylistic 
conventions too are Sumerian, so much so that the treatment of the 
hair and the fashion of the hair-dressing might have been copied from 
ts that of \fes-kalam-dug s golden helmet of four centuries before> and 





Fig, k5 “ CySinder-isat impr^ision in Jlon^ from Vr. Mythotftgic^l KCne represcnUng 
iht god Enki in his shrim. AMod period, hiler half of ihe $rd 5.C. C/, p. 

36. Iraq Mus^urUf Baghdad. Haight jtf mm. 

the formal beard is ttaditional; all that is tnte, and yet we kiiow of 

nothing like this head in any earlier period. It has been badly damaged, 

and it lacks the coloured inlay that once filled the eye sockets, but 

none the less does it seem a living thing instinct with majesty. It is not 

easy to dehne precisely the means w'hereby the author of this great 

work of art has made it so different from the work of the older 

■■ 

school to which, for non^esscnfials, he still adheres? his success may 
be judged by this, that although it bears no inscription, nor was there 
anything in. the conditions of its discovery to identify its subject, no 
critic has failed to recognise in it the actual portrait of Sargon, the 
greatest man that Mesopotamia had yet produced. 

The Amorite dynasty collapsed and the country w^as overmn and the third hvnasty 
for a time misgoverned by the barbarous and incompetent Guti: it 
was not unnattiral therefore that when Ur-Nammu of Ur made him¬ 
self master of Sumer and Akkad and re-escablished order there should 
be something in the nature of a Sumerian revivak The Third Dynasty 
artist profited by some of the lessons taught him by Sargonid art, but 
for his inspiration he turned back to the older tradition. 

There are preserved fragments of a great stela set up by Ur-Nammu tiArr. v. 90 

to commemorate the deeds of his reign, and since the best artists 

would presumably be employed on so important a royal monument 

these may fairly represent the highest level of contemporary art. In 

its composition the stela reverts to the true Sumerian tradition, the 

entire field being divided into horizontal registers the subject of 

each of which is complete in itself* the only link between them being 

the constantly recurring figure of the king. On the other hand the 















figures are well spaced and stand out clearly against the plain back¬ 
ground, and they arc far more rounded than, the figures in the 
Fic. *•} Eannatum stela, resembling closely those on the fragment of the stela 
of Sargon mentioned above. One scene, showing the building of the 
ziggurat of Ur, spread over two registers (though even here the line 
of the top of the finished bricktvork divides the figures into two rows 
connected only by the sloping lines of the laddeis) is diamaticaliy 
composed, but in the other registers the individual figures may be 

Fragment ot p |imc»tnne Stela Kt up UrNammu of Ur. The king ii pouring lib^iioni to the moon 
god Xaiinai. UrNuniiltl mildc himself mazier of Sumer :ind Akkad nnd founded tfic Third Pynajty 
of Ur in approx, Jio^o B-C-. thereby bringing about a Sumerian revival Cf. pp. Bg, g4^ i8o. 

jUujf um^ t^hiladfiphia. fieight oj ih^ dftnil ri4Du>ft cm. 
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shown in action; yet the scene lacks any sense of drama; in some the 
duplication oE the subject and the counterbalancing oE the hgtites — 
as when the king makes his offering on the one hand to Nannar and 
on the other to Nin-gal — is mechanical; it is symbolism without 
actuality. Taken as a whole the stela falls far short of the real artistry 
oF that oE Naram-Sin; it was impressive and not unheaunhjl; but when ™. t6 
we find that not only in style and treatment but in what at first appear 
to be its most imaginative featureSp such as the scene wherein winged 
‘angels^ pour the Itfe-giving waters upron the earth, it is identical 
with a stela set up by Cudea of Lagash. then we must needs recognise 
that this is a standardised design and that Ur-Natnmu's artist, how¬ 
ever skilfulj, can claim neither originality nor inspiration. 

For sculpture in the round the artist did not venture beyond the Scidptun in 
traditional limitations, whereby a statue was meant to stand in the round 
god's temple to symbolise the donor's perpetual contemplation of 
the divinity, but he did improve upon his models. Now that the 
political and therefore the artistic centre had shifted again to the 
south the natural material for the sculptor was imported diorite im 
stead of the soft northern stone* and che challenge of the more dif¬ 
ficult medium was triumphantly met. The style is illustraLed by the 
whole series of siaiues of Giidea, the contemporary of Ur-NammUp 
and of his son, unearthed at Lagash. Perhaps because Gudea was not 
a king but a governor enjoying only limited authority; in his portrait 
statues piety lakes the place of the virile force that we saw in the pcate p. «7 
Naram Sin stela and of the supreme majesty of Sargon’s potimit in 
bronze: certainly the intense vitality of the best Akkadian Tvorks is 
lacking in these essentially Sumerian effigiesp but they possess the 
same firmness and precision of modelling, and the richness in the 
play o£ light provoked by the stone is not equalled even by the bronze 
head of Sargon* The diorite is indeed carved with complete mastery 
and brought by grinding and polishing to an extraordinary perfec¬ 
tion. of finish. The technique then is superbp and with it goes real 
observation of nature^ not only in the sensitive treatment of the bare 
flesh but also in the character-drawing of the features. The statues fua-to fp. 91, 
show Gudea at different times in his life: they arc idealised, certainly, 
purged of the accidentals of humanity and expressing no emotion 
other than serenity and strength of mind, just as the powerful bodies 
obey that cylindrical canon which combines spatial actuality with 
perfect composure; but they are unmistakably portraits of the real 
man. 
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The arc of the Third Dynasty scuipmr did not perish at once svhen 
Ur felU Two small heads of goddesses found at Ur^ one carved in 
diorite and one in marble^ belong either to late in the Third Dynasty 
or lo the l^rsa period^ and both can be called beautiful in very dif¬ 
ferent ways “ the artist ivas not simply reproducing a familiar type. 

A higher level is reached by a much-imaged but still magnilieenL 
diorite head (found at Susa) which may well represent the great king platx ^ 
Hammurabi himself in his old age; in striking contrast with the for¬ 
mal beard the drawn and haggard features express, as does no other 
piece of sculpture from the ancient world, the still royal spirit batt¬ 
ling with weariness and disillusionment. It is interesting to compare 
this personal portrait with tlie well-known re lief carved at the top 
of the stela bearing Hammurabi’s famous code of law^ where the nc. 
king is shown standing in the presence of Shamash^ the fount of law. 


from hii and teitity tc Uic gi£aB ildlJ atcajned by line KiilpEon crf thit period. Appmx- mioo 
B.C. CL p. 91, Paris. Hetghl 0 - rn. 
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PLATE. P. 9U 


C>/ind^ 


ArehtHciure 


That relief has been highly praised. It is indeed a finely executed 
work, and Jt is easy to read a dramatic effect into the isolation in 
space of the wo figures, with no suggestion of place and no hint of 
action oilier than the submission of the mortal to the transcendent 
majesty of the god: but in fact the group only reproduces that on 
the Ur^Nammu stela and on the stela of Gudea and is in line with the 
'presentation scene" on countless cylinder seals; vn^hatever it expresses 
it does so by an old-established convention^ sincerely perhaps but ^vith 
no originality. 

The inspiration of the Third Dynasty Sumerian revival had exhaust¬ 
ed itself. In various sculptures from Mari, dated to the Isin-Larsa 
period, the outivard forms are preserved and the technical skill is 
undoubted^ but the artists have no real creative power and can only 
disguise the repetitive character of their work by the over-elaboration 
of detail; viituosity takes the place of genius, 
in glyptic art decadence sets in earlier. The dramatic episodes of 
mythology which had been popular with the gem^utters of the Sar- 
gonid age are no longer represented upon the cylinder seals of Ur- 
Nammu's day; with them disappears the best opportunity afforded 
to the arust for original and creative work. The Gilgamesfa motive 
seldom recurs, and then in debased form. Nearly all the seals are now 
of one typc> which apparently reflected a more personal religious out¬ 
look prevaleiii at the time; this is the "presentation scene", in Avhich 
the seal's owner is introduced by his personal or family god to one or 
other of the major gf>ds of the pantheon. Because die seal (xvhicli did 
not necessarily bear the ow’tier's name) had to be distinctive, no iw o 
could be absolutely identical; the private citizen would of couise 
require that the god of his choice be represented, and in the way that 
seemed to him best — we commonly find trial-pieces engraved on pot¬ 
sherds or bits of smooth limestone^ which presumably were submitted 
by the gera-cutter to his client for approval — but many thousands of 
seals had to be made,, and the maker had to ring the changes upon a 
single theme. Royal sealsp such as those of Bur-Sin and Ibi-Sin, are 
finely cut in a style that closely resembles the libation scene on Ur- 
Naniinu"s stela: but too often the monotony of the task led to bad 
workmanship,, and for as long as the public asked for the same sub¬ 
ject the degradation of the seal continued. It is seldom that we find 
a cylinder possessed of artistic merit. 

As befitted the founder of a new dynasty and the restorer of Sumerian 
traditions, LTr-Nammii was a great buildetj and one who built in a 
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Style that should symbolise the pemanence of his house. In the past 
mud brick had been the standard material for buildings of every 
sort; burnt bricks had indeed been known since the early da>^ of al 
'Ubaidp but they were employed exceptionally and only for a few 
special features. So far as tve know; Ur-Nammu was the first to use 
them on a large scale^ and to make his construction yet more Lasting 
he had the bricks laid in bitumen mortaTp with the result that not 
only the ground-plans but sometimes the superstructure of his build¬ 
ings are preserved today and enable us to pass judgement on Sumerian 
architectuTCn 

PnneipUi of So far as the main principles of construction were concerned there 

ir^iryciicn <^0^1 Id be no new depanurej for* as we have seen, all those principles 
— arch and vault, dome and column — had been evolved long be¬ 
fore* but in the Third Dynasty buildings there is an architectural 
finesse for which no precedent can be cited nor is likely to have ex¬ 
isted in earlier times. In the great mausoleum built by Shulgi* where 
the walls and pavements of the vaults and of the superstructure alike 
are of burnt brick set in bitumenp. the tomb chambers and the under¬ 
ground stairways are roofed with corbel vaulting supported by timb- 


DioTiic tend, probiblr (Jf ^*0^ Hammurpbi of Bibylon. Atici the Third Dyn^y oi Ut had b«n ovet- 
ihrown by Elam, In lUiancc with the Wcjlcrn Setnitci, a new dyn»ty came ioio adiican- in Babylon 
which mchtd iu iHiith under King Hammurabi. He ihe laws tef- the itcla bearing this code) 

and conquered Aksym in the nerih, Mari in the weti and Laria in the jiouilL It has been suggest^ that k 
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'ivhich might be thou^t to imply a lack oE technical knowledge 
on the builder's pan; but^ on the other hand, the massive outer wall 
of the superstructure, very slightly battered and relieved by purely 
decorative buttresses, is an example of first-class bricklaying, and the 
rounded comers are deliberately designed to give an air of strength 
and solidity which is almost Normanesque. 

The xiggurat sf Ur Blit the finest monument of the time is Ur-Nammu'sziggaratat Ur. 3 ) 
The original ziggurat w^as simply a platform supporting a temple, 
such as we have seen in the First Dynasty temple at al Ubaid. Sub¬ 
sequently, perhaps before the time of the Third Dynasty^ this was 
elaborated into a ihree-staged tovver which better simulated the 
Mountain of God on whose summit the temple stood; — trees planted 
on the terraces would recall the wcioded mountain sides, and there 
had to be a staircase w^hereby the priests could ascend to the topmost 
shrine for iheir service to the deity. Clearly there is no architectural 
merit in building a solid cube of brickivork, setting on that a smaller 
cube and on that again a third: but on that childishly crude construc¬ 
tion Ur-Nammu's builders brought to bear all the refinements of 
mature architecture. 

The building h an oblong, 62,50 m. x 43.00 m.* (with a core of mud 
brick enshrining older ziggiirais) enclosed by a 2.50 m+ thick casing 
of burnt bricks and bitumen. The walls of the first stage, admirably 
preserved, stand to about their full height of 11.30 m,; of the upper 
stages little remains. The interest of the building lies in this^ that 
throughout it there is no single straight line, vertical or horizontal. 
Thus the back wall, relieved by shallow buttresses with wider butt¬ 
resses at the comers to tie up the design and emphasise its unity, has 
a curve of 0.50 m. in the 6^.50 m. length; it is inclined inwards with a 
batter of 1.77 m. in 10.00 m., but even so it is not straight but has a 
curve of 0.11 ra. in a vertical rise of 10.00 m.; and the same is true, 
in proportion, of the other walls. The architect had realised that the 
toivering mass crowned by the temple proper might seem to sit too 
heavily upon the base and produce an appearance of its sagging under 
the load" to counteract this he employed the principle of entasis, as 
it w'as to be used later by the builders of the Parthenon at Athens, 
with curves indistinguishable to the eye but producing an illusion 
of strength. The entire ziggurat is designed with an eye to a visual 
effect which is almost dramatic. Seen from in front, the inward bat¬ 
ter of the successive stages exaggerates the perspective and seems to 
add to the building's height, while at the same time it leads the eye 
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iipivards and inwards to the shrine which gives meaning to the whole: 
the great projecting staircase leading directly to die shrine emphasises 
the fact that everything is cenired on that: the sharply-sloping lines of 
the side staircases starting from the extreme comers of the building 
and converging under a gate-tower on the central flight, knit the 
whole solid mass togeLher as but a means of approach to die Holy of 
Holies to rvhich the upper siaircase climbs directly: that Holy of 
Holies ivas but a small single chanibeiv but to it the entire huge struc¬ 
ture is made suboidinate. 

The ziggurat was no more than a platform. It was built of brick, and 
the material virtually precludes any atteiupL at decoration^ so that 
it had to rely for effect upon line alone. The Sumerian architects of 
the Third Djuasiy of Ur had so mastered the art and mystery of their 
profession that from this dull formula they could create one of the 
great buildings of antiquiiy. 


1 ) Jn Arrest md Movements. (LoTi^iu i(^ 4 - 

-) Whethci: the [imtxrlng wu constnictlanal only anU removed vrluen ihe work woi 
Cini^}1cdp or wiu penimnenc, it is impossible lo my; but since the gops in the brickwork 
qI the side walls which served as lodgcinenis for the balks were not hLled in the laitcr 
usiimpiicHn seems the more prtibable. 

The lig^T^L at Works is Ene^ hut havEn^ been robbed of iis btimi-hrick u Ic^i 
informative. 
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PtKlisk Tcmpic at ByblEM {Jebd.1). Thf primitive torm of building with m<»iio1i[hd is thanclerifcic of the 
eiTly ptiue of Phocnidan art (beginning of the tnd miHenniuni B.C.). A large number of offerii^, ^ 
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CHAPTER V 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE: FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES UNTIL THE 
CONQUEST OF ALEXANDER 

Until very recent times the writer on Phoenician art was ivont — and 
indeed was obliged — to illustrate his thesis by means of objects found 
not in Phoenicia itselE but in Cypnis, a Phoenician colony^ in Greece 
and Etruria and as Earaivay as Utica and Carthage. In all those coun¬ 
tries antiquities abound which bear unmistakably the mark of 
Phoenician style and technique, and yet there is a certain disad¬ 
vantage in employitig them as illustrationsoE Phoenician handiwork. 

The Cypriote colony was relatively small but extremely active in 
manufacture, and since Cyprus had a culture of its own the products 
of the Phoenician factories were likely to show certain modifications 
of the styles prevalent upon the Asiatic mainland ~ and where Asiatic 
evidence was lacking the extent of such motlification could not well 
he determined- A Phoenician bowl discovered in an Etruscan tomb 
might have been made in Cyprus or on the North African coast {a 
silver platter from Praencstc is almost certainly the work of a Carth^ 
aginian engraver) and mightshow features cha tact eristic of the colony 
and not of the mother country. Because the present history is arrang¬ 
ed on a territorial basis, and because modem excavations — especially 
those of Ugarit and Byblos — have produced a mass of material of 
unquestionably Phoenician origin, the follo^ving chapter deals almost 
exclusively with objects discovered in Phoenicia itselE 

The brief description of the country given in our first chapter suffi- the Settinc 
cienily explains its art history. In so far as it was the land^bridge be¬ 
tween Asia Minor and Africa, it was necessarily exposed to the cul¬ 
tural influences of its neighbours at either end of that bridge^ and 
because both of those neighbours alike regarded it os a thoroughfare 
not only for their traders but also for theirarmies, the sphere of ruliiir- 
al influence was apt to become one of political subjection. Ah hough 
the Syrian desert wasa barrier minimising contact with Sumer, yet the 
trade-route along the Fertile Crescent was continued by the road 
running south from Aleppo, so that in the time of the Third Dynasty 
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o£ Ut the upper Ckontes valley lay within the Mesopotamian cultural 
provincep and in later days the Assyrian armies, following the same 
track, could reduce to vassalage the small Syrian states. 

Already we have had to deal with north Syria, where the population 
was predominantly Hiirri. In the east, Damascus was to develop only 
at a late date as capital of an Aramaean kingdom; of its culture there 
is little to be said. In south Syria the petty city states did undoubtedly 
flourish in the early part of the second millennium B.C., as is proved 
by the immense amount of treasure which conquering Pharaohs 
boast of having taken from them, but there is little left to witness to 
their riches or their art. Only the coast towns of what was afterwards 
to be known as Phoenicia have made a recognisable contribution 
to the history of the art of the Middle East. 

Ttvo or three isolated objects of very early date could scarcely be 
omitted from this survey, in spite of the fact diat they bear no obvious 
relation to the art of later periods. From Jericho, in the pre-pottery 
Prt-poiitty phase phase of the neolithic period, there come the astonishing heads mod- 

run p. 19 elled in plaster over actual human skulls. The fact of the eyes being 

inlaid wdth cowrie-shells might seem to imply that these are primitive 
grotesques, but nothing could be farther from the truth; the delicate 
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rif^rr: Statue of a god in gilt bronze from Byblcw, The tcchutciuc Is Fhoenidan, but ihc motives 
ajw bormwed — a e^haiaftcrisiic fEaiure of Fhoenidan an. The body u very flat- It appeal^ that the 
itatue was only incant lo be seen fronuUy. Tbc pdsiurc. proportions and modelling of the figure show 
Egyptian influence. The head^iea Jo ihat of a Hunri daty. Approot. B.G. Ci. p. ic^, Naiionai 
Museum, Beirut. Height ^ cm* 
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and sensitive modelling of the flesh is such that it would be disturbing 
but for tlie eyes* where the iniay gives just that touch of convention 
which a true work oE art requires. A slightly later level of the neolith¬ 
ic period at Jericho has yielded a painted terracotta head with shell- 
inlaid eyes; remaTkable as it is^ it is but a decadent descendant of the 
plaster-modelled heads which must nevertheless be reckoned a 
unique phenomenon^ isolated and inexplicable. 

A steatite figurine from the Amq plain^ unEortnnately not accur¬ 
ately dated but belonging to the early part of the neolithic period* 
shows a seated woman oE the steatopygous type so characteristic oE 
the Stone Age but is rather more plastically modelled than most. To 
the first half of the fourth millennium B.C^ must be assigned the 
mud-brick houses of Teleilat el-Ghassub in the Jordan valley south¬ 
east of Jericho, with their polychrome w^all-paintings in tempera; 
the main design, an elaborate eight-pointed star^ is strongly remin- 
Far., isceni of the painted designs on the pottery of Tell Halaf. x\ssociated 
ivith the star there were other geometrical patterns and highly-stylised 
dragons; but there are also remains of human figures more or less 
realistically portrayed, and a drawing of a bird is frankly naturalistic 
in its detail. But here too nothing that ha5 been preserved for us sug¬ 
gests that this early art persisted into or influenced in any way that of 
succeeding generations. 

jamdat S'&r [n the Jamdat Nasr period^ i.^.j about 3^00 B.C.p Mesopotamian 
influence w^as strong in Syria and Palestine, as is shown by numerous 
impressions of cylinder seals found in Megiddo and in Byblosr as 
this was the time during which the art of late Predydastic Egypt was 
being assimilated to Mesopotamian models it i$ but natural that the 
country which formed the bridge between the two cultures should 
Itself come within the sphere of the predominant power. But very 
soon aftenvards the tide set in the opposite direction; Syrian pottery, 
decorated with linear or network patterns in red and browm paint, 
had been freely exported into Egypt up to and during the First Dynas¬ 
ty and is found in the royal tombs at Abydos: but notv, in the tw^enty- 
ninth century B.C., Egyptian vases begin to appear in Palestine and it 
is even probable that the Pharaohs of the Th in ite dynasty invaded and 
ruled over southern Syria; the By bios stone va^es w^ithgold lids bearing 
cartouches of the period may be evidence of suzerainty. It is to the 
Pyramid age that we can, perhaps, assign a stela found at Shihan in 
Transjordanian its mixture of Egyptian and Jamdat Nasr styles is just 
what the political history of the time would lead us to expect. At Ai. 
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overlooking the Jordan rift, alabaster vases of the Third Dynasty bear 
witness to Egyptian innuencep as does a stone tomb at Taanachp near 
Mcgiddo; but the south country was still poor and the more pros¬ 
perous north was, about 2600 ovemin by the barbarous makers 
of the Khirbet ICerak pottery whom we have seen occupying by force 
the Amq plain on the lower Orontes; and they were a purely destruc¬ 
tive force. The result of all thisj and of Egyptian raids, is that very 
little remains whereby we can follow' the progress of early Syrian 
culturej and of art objects practically nothing has survived. 

Only at the beginning of the second millennium does Phoenician art 
make its first appearance. To this date can be assigned the Obelisk 
Temple at Byblos, and how^ever curious it may be for iis bearing 
on the religious ideas of the early Phoenicians (if it is legitimate to 
use that term for the Giblltes of 1900 B.C.) it is woefully disappoint¬ 
ing as an examiple of architecture^ The obelisks are for the most part 
undressed monoliths, and the actual building is of ihe crudest type 
of rubble masonry: it may be that the walls w*ere caiTied up in mud 
brick, and in any case they w'cre certainly plastered, but neither in 
plan nor in construction can the temple claim any merit. But the 
objects found in it are of a very different order. Vast numbers of vot¬ 
ive offerings were found here, some presumably given by the rulers 
of the city, many more by private individuals, especially by the wor¬ 
kers in metal who dedicated examples of their craft, often unfinished 
castings. Innumerable bronze figurines, sometimes cast in the round, 
sometimes flat siibouettes, illustrate the industry rather than the artist¬ 
ic powers of the smi ths, bu t ot hers do f ul I credi t to their ski 1L A s tatnettc 
of a god in gilt bronze shows the deity advancing tnajestically, hb 
right arm rigid against hb side, hb left forearm stiffly extended — 
the hand probably held a spear or similar symbol: he wears the high 
pointed mitre of a Hurritc divinity and othcrwbe is nakedj the 
features are finely worked^ and although the head b disproportion- 
ately small for the elongated body the head-dress atones for this. Seen 
from in front the anatomy ot the body is well rendered, but in profile 
the torso is curiously flattened, being scarcely thicker than the arm. 


Fh^. 3.4 ^ Broni€ JidJufffnf of the god Ba^alr Although 
this sfotutUe found at UgaHi, it cioie styliitK 

uAth ihe Syblos figure. Appfox. i^oo B.C. Cf. 
p. loS. Nationaf Aleppo. Height J/.5 cm. 
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Gold dagger wiiJi sHcaih from Byblos. A l^picaL example af ihc high Ic^'e] ol crafuma^hip and the 
iaiiiaiJ%e character of Phoenfeian ait. The gmrral clfect is A figure af a god fnof embossed 

upon the EA^ing ol the haft shows a (oinbiriaEion of northern Hurri and $cuihcm Egyptian infitiencf^r 
whereas the two goats arc a Faniiliar Sinnedan moilve. i&lh century B.C. Nutianal Afui^um, fEeirul. 

Lttnglh 4€t cm. 


SO that one feels that the artist was interested only in the frontal 
view; but what did interest him he has done remarkably well. 

Egyptian Even in this, the earliest known example oE Phoenician art, there can 

be seen something of w^hat was to be the characteristic of that an 
throughout history* The admirable technique is Phoenician, but the 
inspiration is borrowed. The head-dress^ as has been remarked, is 
Hurrip and the flatness of the body is also typical of the northern 
school, but the attitude, the proportions and the modelling of the 
figure are thoroughly Egyptian. Two or three other bronze figurines 
might be direct copies of Egyptian originals^ even to to the details of 
the dresSp and figurines in glazed frit^ probably oE local manufacture^ 
are equally Egyptian in treatment and include a standing figure of 
Ta'urtp the hippopotamus goddess, w^hich is no more than a clumsy 
itATE p id6 imitation. A truly magnificent gold dagger from the Obelisk Temple 
epitomises the imitative character of the art* The general effect is 
Cretan — and fragments of Middle Minoan painted pottery vessels 
Eound at By bios prove early connections with the island. A figure of 
a god embossed upon the casing oE the grip shows the same mixture 
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of norLhem (Huiri) and Egyptian influences that Tvas apparent in the 
bronze statuette; two rampant goats back to back with their heads 
turned to face each other are a familiar Sumerian motive; the line 
of animals> men and fish upon the sheath again show the combined 
influences of Egypt and of Mesopotamia. On the other hand it is ime 
that hotvevcr derivative may be the design^ the various elements are 
not only skilfully worked together but translated by the Syrian artist 
into a whole which can almost be called originalp so distinctive is it of 
Phoenician art; it is quite unmistakably the work of that particular 
school. 

What is noteworthy in these early ivorks b the admirable technique. 
Where the craftsman does not look abroad for inspiration but is 
content to let mere workmanship commend his goods he can succeed 
to perfection, A number of gold lunate axe-heads affords striking ex¬ 
amples of this. The bold simplicity of the design (the type is perhaps 
native to Syria) is contracted with the elaborate granulated decoration 
of the gold casing of the shaftp where this shows through the openings 
in. the bladej and the efiE^ect is very fine. Granulation was nor indeed a 
Phoenician invention, but it was a technique which the Phoenician 
made peculiarly his own, and he exercised it with a finesse which only 
the Etruscans were to rival. Where however the maker of axe-heads 
tries to invent something originab he fails; the figure of an animal 
w'orked in relief upon the blade not only is distorted in an attempt to 
secure balance and s>Ttimetry but clashes with the severity of the 
blade's outline and ruins the design. 

IE the Byblos statuette shows the influence of Egyptian artp two silver 
figurines found at LTgarit and dated by Schaeffer to aioo—1900 B.G. 
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may be taken as illustrating the work of the Phoenician craftsman in 
northern Syria, beyond the reach of that influence. They are grot¬ 
esquely crude pieces of purely local manufacture. At a slightly later 
date^ contemporary with the By bios Obelisk Temple^ two copper 
statuettes^ of a standing god and a seated geddess, prove that Ugarii 
has now passed under the influence of the Kurri. One quality these 
have in common with the Byblos figure, namely their frontality; from 
the front they appear rounded and well-modelled^ whereas seen from 
the side they arc thin and quite flat. In the case of the goddess this 
served a practical purpe^se because^ copper being difficult to cast^ it 
might have been beyond the craftsman's powers to produce a seated 
figure; it was made therefore in a long straight strip which was after¬ 
wards bent to fit the throne on which the goddess sat. In the case of 
the god the flatness cannot be explained on such grounds and must 
be due to the fact that the statuette was meant to be seen only en face. 
Both figures had inlaid eyes and were more or less covered with gold 
foil, now missing; the head-dresses are Hurrite, and the drapery has 
nr.. 4t the heavy rolled border which we have seen in the statue of King 
Idri-mi; undoubtedly of Ugarit manufacture, they be long stylistically 
to ihe Hurrite rather than to any Canaaniie school; perhaps, because 
Ugarit had shortly before freed itself fnim a short-lived Egyptian 
domination, the artists were anxious to avoid any suspicion of subser¬ 
vience to Egyptian art. Such inlluencc was. hotvever, to re-assert itself 
wjr.. yi in due course, and a gold-encased copper statuette of Ba'al, dating 
from the fifteenth century, comes much closer to the Byblos figure 
though* being more recent, it is more free and lifelike, a really fine and 
vigorous work. 

Cartrmg in Gifted craftsmen though the Phoenicians were* they seem never to 

have mastered ihe art of carving in stone* They had models in plenty, 
for both at Ugarh and at Byblos (to mention only excavated sites) 
imported Egyptian statues and reliefs are common, but of native 
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work there is surpris-ingly little. Four stelae from Ugaric, dated by the 
discoverer between aoooand 1800 B.C.^ show Phoenician gocU^Anaih^ 
Aleyn-liel, Mot and Ba'ab the dress and attributes of each arc Cana- 
anitep but the flat two-pUne reliefs in style and technique but an indiF 
ferent immitation of the Egyptian. Later reliefs show no improveincni> 
and even when we come to the famous sarcophagus of Ah iram. King of 
nc. 31 By bios (€. 975 B.C+)( where the best workmanship was to be ex- 
pec tedp the carving is lamentably bad. Steiac of about the same date 
found at Salahiye and another site^. both showing -Assyrian influencCp 
are equally bad; one from Amrit, probably of the ninth century ^ m 
essay in the Syro-Hittite style, is technically far superior and might 
have been carved by a peripatetic artist who bad worked at Tell Bar- 
sip; certainly in the case of the Sinjirli basalt orthostats (730 B^C+) 
and the Keirab stelae of the sixth century^ although the inscriptions 
are in Aramaic^ the sculpture cannot be considered as Phoenician; 
these are w'orks of a north Syrian school rvhich can hardly be distin¬ 
guished from the Syro-Hittite. Admittedly there is in central and 
south Syria no good stone suitable for carving, so that there was noth¬ 
ing to encourage the Phoenician; possibly too because he was essent¬ 
ially a tradesman, making goods primarily for export^ for which 
sculpture in stone w^as ill-suited^ he was not at pains to acquire the 
art; it ivas as a goldsmith and a carver in ivory that he gained his 
reputation. 

Gctdsmiihs’ u'ork In those branches he was already, in the 15th—14th century B.C.^ a 
M-ATt p. ii| past master. Contemporary with the copper statuette of Ba^al men¬ 
tioned above are a shallow gold dish and a gold bowl from Ugarit 
which better than anything else reflect Phoenician style as it was then 
and was to continue to be for centuries. The dish has on its flat base 
two concentric registers; in the inner, four animals advance in pro¬ 
cession, in the outer is a hunting scene* an archer in a chariot pur- 
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suing his quarry^ an ibex^ two wild bulls and a cow^ while his tw'o 
dogs join in the chase; the figures are embossed in fairly high relieL 
The bowl, of which the decoration is on the outside, has three regis¬ 
ters with bands of guillocho round the rim and between the upper 
registers and a rayed disk on the base; in the bottom register are five 
goats, two pairs rampant against sacred trees and one isiilated; above 
are two bulls and two lions separated by sacred trees with fKimegran- 
ates above them; in the top register there arc men fighting a lion, 
lions attacking a bu]l> ibex or gryphon, a tvinged sphinx and a winged 
hull — the disparate scenes have no logical connection but are arrang¬ 
ed simply to form a pattern in \^hkh every free space is filled wilh 
branches of trecs> rayed disks and an elaborate ^sacred tree'; the fig¬ 
ures are in relief^ but the repouss^ \mik is combined with chasing for 
the details of the figures and for the guilloche patterns. 

The effect of the twfo vessels is astonishingly rich, the workmanship is 
excellent and the design^ alike of the more open hunting scene of the 
dish and the over-all decoration of the bowl, is extremely skilful, but 
nowhere is there any originality of invention . All the motives are bor- 
row^ed. Egypt, Mesopotamia and Crete have all been laid under 
contribution, and whatever meaning the scenes may once have had 
it is here disregarded. £ven if the hunting scene refers^ as Dr, Schaef¬ 
fer holds, to the hunting exploits of the king of Ugarit, it does no more 
than symbolise those exploits by aconventional design borro^^^ed from 
Crete; and on the bowl the various motives, however distorted by 
the copyist, are reduced to mere ornament. If wt look at the fairly 
numerous engraved bowls in bronze or silver w^hich have been found 
in foreign countries such as Cyprus and Etruria, vessels which, al¬ 
though not necessarily made in Syria, illustrate the later phases of 
Phoenician art, we shall find no two duplicates but a consiarit repet¬ 
ition of motives. It is evident that the craftsman possessed a 'pattern- 
book" of motives derived from all the sources available to him and 
combined them indiscriminately into a design. Just as in later times 
the Phoenician goldsm i th w ou Id sir mg mgeiher meaning! ess Egyptian 
hieroglyphs as background ornament, so too he would from the outset 
adapt for decorative purposes religious scenes or symbols whose sig¬ 
nificance he ignored or misunderstood; he w’as a decorative artist 
only, but as such excelled. 

Phoenician goods travelled far and w^ide, and to their often barbarous 
or backward customers appeared to be of unparalleled merit. But it 
must be admitted that they were seldom, if ever, of the highest quality. 



Otic t>l two jilvcr figurines found at Ugarit (Rai Shanrn), a typii:il t^tupk &£ nortbrm Syrian art 
unlnnutcncol by Eg^'pt. The figure h ci«uicd in aiJvcr, Ehc kilt io Approx, iooo fi.C. O. p. toy. 
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The eighteenth<cniury king of Byblos who wanU’d a gold pectoral of 
ligyptian style would certainly have commissioned his best goldsmith, 
but the pectomi, very splendid though it be. cannot compare with the 
workmanship of an Egyptian royal piece; similarly the Ogarit gold 
vessels, for technical finish, fall very far short of Egyptian standards. 

Working fora different and a less discriminating clientele the Phoen¬ 
ician goldsmith was content to gain a superficial effect rather than to 
achieve technical perfecdon. 

The worker inivoryaimedhigher — possibly because Egypt i an ivories iwrf viork 
were exported and he had therefore to meet keener competition in 
the Mediterranean market, but w-as equally imitative, because he had 
to satisfy the tastes of clients in different areas. Ugarit has produced a 
magnificeiit ivory roundel of the fourteenth century carved ivith a 
figure of a seated goddess between two ivild goats which is so truly 
Cretan in style that it might be mistaken for a genuine Minoan piece: 
toilet-boxes in the shape of a duck with its head turned back over its 
ivingsare precise replicas of tliose made in, Egyp^: ivories from Megtd- 
do (13th century) are in the northern (Hurri) taste, but combine this Hts. 3j 
with Egyptian motives. Because Pharaoh exported his surplus raw 
ivory to Syria the Phoenician craftsmen could build up a flourishing 
trade. Not only is carved ivory found in large quantities at sites in 
SyTia such as Megiddo, later at Arslan Tash, Samaria and Lachish, 
but a very large proportion of the innumerable ivories from the 
palaces of the Assyrian kings are of Phoenician manufacture. Inlay 
for furniture was sometimes engraved, sometimes worked in relief, 
sometimes cut ati jour; the ivory might be stained, inlaid svith colour¬ 
ed stones, partly gold-plated, so that the effect was brilliant in the ex¬ 
treme, and upon those royal commissions the workers lavished their 
utmost skill. Some motives were frankly Syrian, such as die familiar 
‘Woman at die Window'; many were copied from Assyrian relieb; 
many were Egyptian, these being for the most part derivative rather 
than directly imitative, and something of the Mycenaean tradition 
still survived even in the eighth century B,C. Throughout the centu¬ 
ries the ivory-carver's art was conservative; an innovation generally 
results from the copying of a motive supplied by a fresh client, but 
the same motives tend to be repeated, so that it is difficult to date a 
single carving on internal evidence, and to trace any development is 
impossible, tn the course of time however the carver's repertoire 
became very large, and by ingenious combinations and modifications 
of standard motives a clever man could devise soineiliing essentially 




PLATE 7 . 1^3 original. Sncli is the finest ot all the ivories known to us, a plaque 
from Nimrud (8th—7 th century) showingp against a background o£ 
flowering reeds, a young negro being killed by a lioness — a work ex¬ 
quisite in composition and technique and with a dTamatIc intensity 
rarely to be found in Phoenician an. 

QiyptU an In the glyptic art there is the same mixture of foreign styles as in 
metallurgy. The actual form of the cylinder seal is of course borroAved 
from Mesopoiamia, while the scarab is native to £gypt. The Phoen¬ 
icians cut cylinder seals> often employing Egyptian motives to the 
exclusion of any other^ often a combination of north Syrian and Mes* 
opjtamian motives; but they greatly preferred the scarab, which inci¬ 
dentally gave scope for their skill in the use of coloured glaze. In 
neither case did diey make any noteworthy invention or achieve any 
advance. 

It was north Syria, the Hurri country, that produced all the best of 
the countless cylinders which our museums have acquired from 
Syrian dealers; glyptic had few attractions for the Phoenician crafts¬ 
man. A seal is a personal thing which must be made to the order of 
an individual customer: its maker needs to possess invention and 
adaptability; the Phoenician on the other hand liked to make things 
for export, things which would commend themselves to an unknown 
client and could be taken from pattern-books; seal-engraving there¬ 
fore he could leave to others. 

The fact that the Temple of Solomon at Jerusalem w^as built for him 
by the skilled workmen of Hiram, king of Tyre, surely implies that the 
Phoenicians were good architects and masons* Nothing remains in 
their country to subs tan date this. We have seen that the early Obelisk 

r-LATi f. JDD Temple at Byblos was but a crude affair. We must disregartl the 
magnificent corbehvaulted tomb-chambers of Ugarit, because those 
are due not to the natives of Ugarit but to the Aegean merchants 
resident in the port: the w^alls of Ugarit, with the postern gate and cor¬ 
bel-vaulted passage in the w^alPs thickness* are indeed impressive bui 
they too are not Phoenician in origin, and as rough rubble structures 
they cannot rank very high by architectural standards* The huge 
blocks of stone in the walls of Arvad bespeak a triumph of engineer¬ 
ing, but the construction is unsound^ since they rest upon smaller 
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blocks; and the same is true of the immense stones in the podimn 
u-all of Bi'albek which* even if of late date, are in the Phoenician 
megalithic tradition. The only monnments of pre-Classical days that 
can be cited as iliustraiiiig Phoenician architecture are the megalithic 
Ma'abed or tabernacle at AmriL Egyptian in design and tvith an 
Egyptian cornice, but with a monolithic roof trimmed inside to 
simulate a barrel vaidt, and a somewhat sinuliar (ruined) monolithic 
tabernacle at Ain al Hayat close to Amrit with a uraeus cornice. The 
well-known Amrit tombs, dating from the first centuries BX. and 
are in the same monolithk tradition but tvhile the forms may 
be Phoenician such decoration as there is has been borrowed from 
Assyria. From Sidon we have two architectural fragments which 
again show the lack of originaUty characteristic of Phoenician art; 
one Is part of a column-base in Syro-Hittite style, the other a column- 
capital composed of two bull protomoi which is a painstaking copy 
of those at Persepolis. 

At Megiddo there w ere found two 'proto Ionic' pilaster capitals, one 
of which is of the time of Solomon of Judaea and the other perhaps a 
generation older; they are the earliest known. It would be surprising 
if this architectural form, so popular in later times, originated 
in a Caiiaanite totvn of secondary importance,!) Similar capitals 
occur in Cyprus in the sixth century BX.* and it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that those at Megiddo were also due to the Phoeni¬ 
cians. King Solomon may well have employed Hiram's masons and 
architects for work in odier towns of his realm besides Jerusalem; 
the building of the Astarte temple at Megiddo* from which one of 
the capitals comes, was as much beyond the powers of the Hebrews 
of that date as tvas that of the more ambitious temple of Yahwe, so 
that foreign labour would have been needed; and it b noteworthy 
that the technique of wall const rue don used for the principal build¬ 
ings (the walls are in sections divided by wooden uprights resting 
on a sleeper wall; the footings for the uprights are of ashlar mason¬ 
ry with rubble masonry betw^ecn them) is one that ivas not normal 
in Palestine. If this supposition be justified then it must be admit¬ 
ted that the Phoenicians did make at least one imponant contri¬ 
bution to architecture* 

But that most of their work in this as in other fields was imitative is 
undoubtedly true; even in the Hebrew description of the temple 
at Jerusalem, with its "Walls carved with cherubiins and palm-trees 
and open fiowTrs'', we can rec<^ise the Syro-Hittite orthos tats, which 
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were capable of far more elaborate work than any architectural re- 
main$ in PJioenicia itself would lead us to attribute to them; its 
quality we must take on tnist, but a little basalt lion from By bios, 
now in the Louvre, a work of the Persian period^ lypkally Phoenician 
in its resolution of animal forms into decorative patterns, gives a 
very favourable impression of what their stone-carving may have been 
at its best. 

So constantly has it been necessary to insist upon the derivative 
character of Phoenician art that it might be thought that such an art 
does not deserve the space here given to its description^ for obviousiy 
it contributed little or nothing that was new to the art of the ancient 
world. The anstver lo this objection is that in spite of their lack of 
originality the Phoenicians played an indispensable part in iJie his¬ 
tory of art. Being from the outset in touch wdtb the greater powers, 
Sumer and Egypt, the Hittides and the Hurri and (to $ome extent) 
with Minoan Crete, they not only borrowed from each and all but 
also supplied to each more or less faitlifuL Imitations of tlie works of 
art of the others; it was tlianks to the Phoenicians that by the four¬ 
teenth century B.C. there had been established something like a 
koine of die eastern Mediterranean. We have only to kH>k at the 
development of Egyptian art as i I lustra ted by the treasures of Tutan¬ 
khamen's tomb to realise how much was due to that artistic common¬ 
wealth. 

When, just after tsoo B Ch, thanks to the displacement of peoples 
which destroyed the Hittite empire and brought the Philistines to 
the borders of Egypt* the Phoenician harbour towns received con¬ 
tingents of Mycenaean seamen and under their guidance embarked 
on oversea voyages such as they had not attempted before, the Phoen* 
ician contribution to art history became yet more important. Their 
impact upon Etruscan civilisation was such that ivhile in many cases 
we can recognise Phoenician imptirts* in many it is hard to decide 
w^hether a work of art is Phoenician or Etruscan made under Phoen¬ 
ician influence. In Greece they were responsible for the phase of 
'Orientalising* art which in the late eighth and seventh centuries 
prevailed both in the islands and on the mainland, at C/irinth and at 
Athens, and helped to mould Greek art of the great age* 

The Phoenicians had no creative imagination, and if they had export¬ 
ed manufactures fashioned after their own crude ideas their inter¬ 
national trade would have had no effect upon the art of their clients. 
Because they were inveterate copyists and so disseminated styles that 
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were not their own they hecame the mlddlemeji of the art world Jinil 
fay hybridkation promoted the aesthetic development of peoples who* 
but for themp would have remained isolated and perhaps sterile. 

1) A SyrD-HiiiiEC relief freia €arc}]«ini9±i, which may be earli-cr In <JaEc than the 

fi'agnienu, shown two man -headed bulls grasping a staJF (or tree?), the bead u£ whidi 
in eufimmLy like the pirotchlonic capital, though the side elmcnia are itatly curved 
hronds, not EuU volutes. The Phoenician claim to the inveptitra of the capital if 
tberefoie liable id challenge- 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE HURRl AND THE HITTITES 


In tracing the history of the art of Sumer and Akkad down to about 
1800 B-C- wc have said nothing about the peripheral countries, only 
insisting that from them came much of the material upon which that 
art depended* The imports that Sumer required had to be paid for; 
this meant the constant eicchange of goods and often personal contacts, 
and since Sumer led the way in the development of civilisation it was 
always setting a cultural example to the neighbouring peoples with 
whom it did trade. Amongst these ivere the Hurri people, living to 
the north and north-west of that part of Mesopotamia in which the 
Sumerian civilisation tvas at home* It was through Hurri territory 
that there came to Sumer the cedar and hardwoods of die Amantis 
mountains, and in the villages of the Amq plain, at the foot of the 
Amanus, first the painted pottery of a I ’Lfbaid and then the burnished 
wares of Uruk bear witness to the fact that the timber trade tvas 
active even in those early days; soon after ayoo B.C. the king of 
Alalakh, who controlled the trade-route, adorned the facade of bis 
palace with huge columns built of specially-moulded mud bricks, a 
fashion set by his eastern clients such as those who built the colonnad¬ 
es of Warka and Kish. Further to the east the evidence for Sumerian 
contacts is. as might be expected, far more plentiful. At Rrak, in the 
fertile valley of the Khabur. the walls of the 'Eye Temple', which is 
at least as early as the late Jamdat Nasr period, were enriched with 
mosaics of clay cones like those of Warka, and the altar had a frieze 
of gold, white limestone and grey shale, while the wall was decorated 
w'ith eight-petalled stone rosettes like those of the First Dynasty tem¬ 
ple at al 'Ubaid; moreover, there w'ere found in the temple innumer¬ 
able stone amulets in the form of animals — they are really stamp 
seals, engraved underneath — for the most part identical with those 
found in Sumer in the Jamdat Nasr levels. .All this is borrowed art: 
but side by side with it come the curious 'eye idols' from which the 
temple takes its name, little alabaster figures with an almost square 
body and a neck supporting not a face but two (or sometimes three, four 
or six) big eyes, with perhaps a polos head-dress above. These have 
nothing to do with Sumer but are native to the land. Native also are 
two or three alabaster heads from acroUthic statues which, like the 
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Flfi, -- SmoN figure of a biJjr, Torto of bronu, lfg^ 0/ jrtfn. 
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’eye idols’, are dated by the discoverer to c. asoo 
B.C,: primitive as they naturally are, they none 
the less show a forma] stylisation which implies a 
school of sculpture rather than any individual ex¬ 
periment, and although they cannot rank high as 
works of art yet for the history of art they are Im¬ 
portant documents, for, prfxJuced at a time when 
Sumerian influence was so predominant, they are the first to demon¬ 
strate that independent genius which in later ages diiferentlates 
Hurri art. 

A1.ACA HOVOK The Hattians of north-eastern Anatolia, the predecessors of the Hit- 
liies, ttfere the authors of tlie earliest Anatolian art tvorthy of the 
name. In close touch w^ith the sources of copper, silver and, to a lesser 
degree, of gold, but too far away to have any direct contacts with 
early Sumer, their culture was likely to be ad\'anced, independent and 
original. The treasures found in the royal tombs of Alaca Hoyiik, 
together with later discoveries at Horoztepc and Kayapinar Hiiyuk, 
i.e.,in the fer tiled istriciofTokat — Araasy a, show that drey were sk il I- 
ed workers in metal and could turn that skill to good account. Gold 
vessels, jugs and goblets, are decorated with elaborate geometrical 
patterns in repoussi work, the shapes and to some extent the patterns 
Metai-aiork being taken over from pottery originals: personal ornaments are ex¬ 
ecuted in gold filigree or in granulated technique. Very remarkable 
are the animal figures solid-cast in copper and sometimes inlaid with 
silver, sometimes partly plated by dipping the copper core in an alloy 
of silver and lead: these oxen and stags are highly conventionalised 
but still vigorous and true to nature: here again a boll's head in burn¬ 
ished clay with incised detail shove's a similar style in a different med¬ 
ium, Animal figures are in many cases associated with the curious — 
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Psinlcfl polKTy from Kanesh (HhUitepe). i^tb century B.C- 
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Vir., 35 ^ Cylind^-^tai impression from 
BogoiJtoy^ The ^od sttmdmg on a stag w 
s frequent moth^ in Niftr/e itonograpky. 
Cf. p. /aJf AfifTT A. Bituf and H. C, 
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and as yei unexplained — ^standards' of cast copper, flat circles, half- 
circles and squares fiiled in with an open network of criss-cross bars, 
swastikas, etc,, through which may come a stag or a bull; an example 
from Horoztepe (ivhich is certainly a sistrum) has a procession of 
deer, ibexes and lions round its rim. HoiozEepe has also produced a 
copper statuette of a nude w'oman suckling an infant; two rather more 
crude female figures and one of a child come from a comb at Alaca 
Hoyiik; in all of them there is a very definite feeling for the human 
body, a naturalness of posture and a softness of curs^es quite unusual 
in the primitive figurines of the Middle East; but those are qualicles 
svhich, like the S5fmpathetic realism of the animal figures, will be 
recognised again in later Hittite art. 

The Alaca Hoyiik tombs date from about aaoo B.C, and seem to be¬ 
long to the end of a peru>d. as marked by a stratum of destiuciion 
and the burning of the citadel. The culture which the tomb objects 
illustrate does not continue into the next historical phase, that of 
Kiiltepe, but the break docs not mean that the ancient Hactians were 
an isolated phenomenon which had no intlucnce upon other peoples 
then or aftenvards; amongst the objects from Alaca Hoyiik a fair 
number of parallels with objects from Sumer of the Early Dynastic 
period and of considerably earlier date may be explained as being 
based upon trade imports long treasured by the more primitive Hai¬ 
tians; parallels with objects from Troy II should also imply trade, and 
svhere the types of metal weapons are the same at Alaca Hdyuk and 
in north Syria or Cyprus one must attribute the invention to the 
smiths working close to the source of metal supply; — it is a case of the 
Hattians influencing their business clients; and when a bull figurine 
exactly like those of the Haitian tombs turns up in the treasure-hoard 
of Maikop, beyond the Caucasus, w'c must suppose that Haitian cul¬ 
ture had tamificaiions to the north also. 

The 'Treasure of Priam' discovered by Schliemann In Troy H is 
contemporary with Alaca Hoyiik and contains connected objects, but 
is not in itself a product of the same culture; the metal-working tech¬ 
nique is much less advanced and the types most characteristic of Hat- 
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lian art are here lacking. The Anatolian states, isolated by theif 
geographical Eeatiires, were bound to be largely independent in their 
cultures, as is shown by the discoveries at Beycesultan; and Troy is as 
individual as Maikop, at any rate in most of its aspects, though, as will 
appear later* it shared its architecture with other Anatolian sites. 
Throughout the history of the Middle East it is common to find a 
petty state achieving for a time ivealth and independence* developing 
an art which may imitate that of the leading centres (i^dth local varia¬ 
tions that give it a certain individuality) and then sinking into in¬ 
significance and becoming sterile- 

Certainly the ejtcavations at Kiikepe have revealed a civilisation kOltei^k 

^vhich* while not very far removed from that of Alaca Hoyiik in place 

or in time (its date is sooo — 1700 B.C., but the first and last phases 

are unimportant, so that the period 1950—1300 B.C. is that whidi 

concerns us here) seems to have no connection with it at all. It is true 

that the greater part of the excavations has been confined to the 

karutn, a commercial suburb inhabited by Akkadian merchantSp 

while relatively little has been done in the availed town of Kanesh 

proper* and die domestic interiors of the foreigners might be expect- 

ed to rellect their own civilisation rather than the Anatolian«but even 

so the latter is illustrated by many discoveries of objects of art. 

The finding in a palace building in Kanesh of a dagger bearing the 
name of Ani ttas, who was king of Kussnra and conqueror of Hattusas, 
proves that we are concerned with a time when the Indo-European 
Hittites were already in Anatolia and making their ivay northwards 
to the Halys basin* which later was to be the scat of their kingdom. It is 
therefore the more interesting to find such objects as bull's head 
rhytons in burnished brown day which carry on the precedent of 
Alaca Hoyiik; it means that the older Hattlans had mu been exter- 
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Mural from ilie palace m Mari. Aticr ihe fal3 pf the Third Dyna^Ey of Ur the Wcucni Empire, oE 

which Maj-j ihc dpiLal. enjoyed great insporiance uniEl the city and palace were compkiely dcs^ipycd 
by Kammunibi oE Bahylmir The ittylc of the murals ^howi a combination of Htirri and MesopoEaniian 

infliiCnCft. iSth century lE.C, CE. p. 153. Aiuseum^ Aleppo. 
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minated but survived under their ne^v overlords to influence with 
their traditions tlie historic an of the Hitittes. To this tradition we 
must ascribe the renLarkable pottery of the nineteenth century B.C. 
found in the karumj magnificent red bumished-ware vessels which 
clearly owe much to raetal prototypes^ as when loop handles end in 
dragon's heads ivhich grip witJi their teeth the vessel's rimj vases of 
more truly ceramic shapes with geometrical patterns in black on a 
reserved buff ground set off by the general red-painted and burnish¬ 
ed surface; and a polychrome ware w^ith black and red patterns on 
white slipp the vases being often iheriomorphic* the animals represent¬ 
ed tvith the understanding and sympathy which is characteristic of 
Anatolian art. Alike in style and in technique these last are unlike 
anything known from other regions of the Middle East In the early 
periods: occasionally they show a whimsical spirit, as when the vase 
takes the form of a shoe: but in the best of the animal pieces the 
potter seems to base bis design on some more ambitious and even 
monumental work in another material such as topper or gold. 

From the fcartim and from the city ruins there have been recovered 
vast numbers of seals and seabitnpreisions. Many of them, belonging 
to the Akkadian merchants, are, as one would expect, cylinder seals 
of purely Akkadian type; such need not concern us here. Many others 
however are locally cut, and these can be classified into two main 
schools characterised by very different styles. 

On the one hand there are both stamp and cylinder seals w^hich are 
distinctively xAnatolian. In them the workmanship is generally cnidep 
and in their subjects animal motives preponderate^ On the stamp 
seals (i.e., seals w^hich are Anatolian in form as ivell as in content and 
have no Mesopotamian connections) a single animal is most often 
represented or, where there are severalp they are combined in a single 
schematic pattern, such as four or more heads revolving round a 
common axis like the arms of a swastika: on the cylinder seals the 
stock subjects are files of animals, hunting scenes* w^ar scenes and, less 
common ly> processions o£ gods or scenes of worship, and here the 
design tends to be grossly overcrowded. In both cases the gem<utter 
b employing native motives and treats them in a native style: his 
individual figures ow^e little or nothing to any foreign models: but for 
engraving on this minute scale he is still a tyro, experimenting with 
no definite principles of design to guide him. 

The third class of seals consists of the cyiinders in what is called the 
'Sjrro-Cappadocian' style, i.e., of the sort that is common in northern 
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nr.. 3(5 Syria [hroughe^ut the Eerritory of the Hurri. CJfien very finely cut, 
iKey have scenes which are on the whole derived From Mesopotamian 
glyptic, but the characters portrayed may wear Hiitite dress: between 
the principal figures small secondary figures are introduced, especially 
animals, tnclitding the monkey^ and there may be secondary scenes on 
a small scale^ arranged in two registers, and often these are divided 
by a band of guilloche pattern: gods are frequently shown standing 
ufr- uptJii the backs of antmals, in Hitiite fashion. The Hurri ^^etc in close 

touch with Mesopotamia and had 1 canted much from both Sumer 
and Akkad: and they were in close touch also with the HittiteSp to 
whom they passed on what they had learned from Uieir southern 
neighbours. The Kiiltepe seals bear witness to this intermediary role 
played by the Hurri at an early date; their influence was to jjersist 
throughout Hittice history^ We do not possess sufficient material to 
enable us to define Hurri art as such and to treat of it separatelyj the 
Anatolian connections were so close that we are justified in dealing 
with the art of both peoples* Hurri and Hiitite^ together^ drawing 
our illustrations from both indiscriminately where objects from the 
Hurri area are clearly not dependent either upon Mesopotamia or 
uponcemra] and southern Syria for their inspiration. 

In architecture of the early periods it is tiie northern country that 
seems to take the lead. The megaron type of domestic buildings the 
large hall with four columns to support its roof clustered round a 
central hearth, is iound in the later phase of Troy 11. at Alishar in 
eastern Anatolia and at Bcyct'Sultan in the west; thus widely diffused 
and clearly therefore native to Anatolia* whence it was to spread west* 
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wards and serve as model for the Homeric house, 
it never penetrated south of the Taurus range. 
Similarly the postern gate tunnelled through the 
stonework of the city wall^ which is a feature of the 
defences of Bogazkdy and of Alishar^^ and also*^ in 
a modified form, of Troy II reappears on Greek 

soil aE Tiryns and Mycenae^ but not in Syria^ with 
die sole exception of Ugarit on the Syrian coast, 
where it ts more likely to have come from the Mycenaeans than 


direedy from Asia Minor. 


iiaif‘timber Half timber construction, that in which the foundations of the w^ail 
£ rucii&n q[ stone and the upper part of mud brick or of rubble strength¬ 

ened by a wooden framework^ is certainly native to Anatoliap for in 
that country nature supplied in abundance all the necessary mater¬ 
ia Is s it was the obvious way in which to build, the dry-stone found¬ 
ations being needed in a rainy country, the timber framework giving 
greater solidity than could be obtained with rubble building and 
being also a precaution dictated by the prevalence of earthquakes. 
This is in feet die normal method of construction throughout Asia 
Minor, In Syria it was used only in the Hurri area or (later) where 
Hittite influence was strong, and then only for important structures 
such as temples and palaces: it was indeed a luxury beyond the reach 
of the ordinary citizen, so much so that in a private house of the four¬ 
teenth century B^C+ at Ala lakh (Tell Atchana) the walls were frescoed 
with a design of basalt orthostats and heavy cedar beams whereas the 
wall itself was of mud brick throughout and contained neither w^ood 
nor stone; it was a pretence aping the splendour of kings. 
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The best-preser\'ed examples of such buildings are Found in the Hurri 
city oE Alalakh. The early eighteenthcentury palace of King Yatini- Yarim-Lim's 
Lira is formed of two blocks, the official offices and the domestic quar¬ 
ters, separated by a large ryailed courtyard, and wa 5 of two storeys. 

Polished basalt orthostats make a dado along the footings oE the walls^ 
and above them the construction is in timber and mud brick — only 
in the servants' rooms are the interior walls of brick alone. Floors were 
of concrete overlaid with fine while cement. Round cushion^shaped 
basalt column-bases supported tapered ivooden shafts* thicker at the 
top than at the bottom. In the domestic block the great reception- 
room was on the first floor^ buih over magazines; it was approached 
by a newel staircase and had a three-light window wdth stone em¬ 
brasures; it was planned on the lines of the 'chambers of audience' 
in the official block, being a long room divided into i\yo unequal parts 
by two columns set between pilaster-buttresses projecting from the 
side walls: the room was decorated with designs in real fre-sco. No 
other palace building of diis date and in this style 
has yet been found, but it is not likely to have 
been unique. Yarim-Lim^sciiy gate, with ics great 
gate-to^vers and its triple gates set between heavy 
stone piers and its entry-passage roofed with a 
corbel vault* is in plan identical with the contem¬ 
porary SDUihern gateway of Carchemish and only 
a little more elaborate than the main gate of Bo- 
gazkdy. The palace itself in some details of ils 
plan and in all its constructional feamre^ finds a 
parallel in the (later) palace of Minos at Ktiossos 
in Crete — and in its decoration also, for the 
Ala lakh fresco fragments suggest similar subjects 
to those of the famous Cretan frescoes — bulPs 
heads and wind-blown grasses treated in the most 
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naairali&Lic way — and ihc technique of their 
pain ling, their colour range and the chem¬ 
ical compjosition of the colours are identical. 

That architectural styles were readily copied 
we know fnim a letter written to YarinvLim 
by the king of Ugarit; he has heard that the king of Mari has just com¬ 
pleted a tvonderfij] palace^ and asks for an introduction to that mon¬ 
arch as he is thinking of a new palace for himself and would like to 
get suggestions from the Mari building. Actually tJie Mari palace waSj painUn^ 

as one w^ould expect from the history of the city, laid out on a Mesop¬ 
otamian plan and built of mud brick, but the wall paintings, execut¬ 
ed in tempera on mud plaster, are remarkable^ Both in technique and 
in style they show a curious mixture. The principal scenes are formal 
and stereotyped ~ the rectangular framed picture of the kings in¬ 
vestiture might a]mo$t be an enlargement from a cylinder seal, and 
it is to be noticed that the outlines of the figures were impressed with 
a pointed instrument in the wet plaster — the technique of an engrav¬ 
er rather than of a painter* The gryphons, sphinxes and human-head¬ 
ed bulls in compartments alongside are all in a convention long since 
grown stale, and the frieze with scenes of sacrifice by w^ater and by 
fire might have been borrowed by an indifferent copyist from the stelae 
of Gudea and Ur-Nammu. On the other hand the subsidiary figures plati p. 139 
— a man leading a bull to the sacrifice, a fisherman, a soldier and men 
climbing tall palm-trees to gather dates — are natutalJstic, free and 
vh'aciousp and here the outlines were sketched in black paint with an 
ease and surety that bespeaks practiscxl skill and original invention. 

The freshness and humourofthese scenes —which are unlike anything 
in Mesopotamian art — may be thought 10 show the Hurrian artist 
following his natural bent w'hen his subject did not force him to con¬ 
form to Mesop^otamian tradition. 
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Fragments of coloured wall-plascet have been found ai Bogazkoy^ 
and it is at least probable that even in older Haiti archiiecture there 
was decoration o£ a hind not likely to leave traces of itself in the 
scanty ruins of the buildings. Thus, at various sites in the Halys basin 
there have been found fragments of eighteenth-century clay vases 
adorned with painted figures in relief; the best of them, called 'the 
Bitih Vasc’i has in separate registers processional figures and a scene 
of a temple (?) interior with architectural details and gods seated 
under a canopy or balcony. It has been plausibly suggested that such 
are copies of painted stucco reliefe that formed friezes on temple or 
palace walls; the suggestion is supported by Mesopotamian analogies 
of older date, and the (presumably painted) terracotta reliefs of the 
A-anni-pad-da temple at al 'tJbaid give us a very close paralleL 
The fifteenth-century palace of Niqmepa at Alalakh preserves most 
of the architectural features of that of Yaritn-Lim but adds an im¬ 
posing monumental entry with a broad flight of steps leading up to a 
twoeokiraned hypostyle entrance-chamber; the general continuity 
shows that this style of building is endemic to ihe country. It is prob¬ 
ably to the middle of the next century that we must assign a series 
of lion sculptures (found re-used in a later building) which had flank¬ 
ed the doons^ays of some temple; in that case 
they would be — as indeed their widely dif¬ 
ferent styles suggest — the first experimems 
in what was to be the characteristic adorn¬ 
ment of Syro-HUtiie architecture, adopted 
later by the Assyrians and the Persians. At 
abont the same time the defences of Hattu- 
sas were enlarged by Suppiluliumas, and 
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the three gateivays of the new wall give us the first Anatolian ex^ 
ampler of gate sculpture. It is noticeable that of the three the most 
ric, jS famous, the "Warrior' relief^ is simply a relief carved upon the door¬ 
jamb: the lions are no more than proiomai; only the sphinxes re¬ 
semble the Alalakh lions in having their bodies carved on the side 
of the block* in the reveal of the dcK>ns^ay, with their heads and front 
p. jfi9 feet projecting from the fa^adej — the sphinxes of the Alaca Hoyiik 
gateway ate of the same sort* imitating at a very slightly later date that 
rtr.. 3c> Hattims model which was architecturally most successful. 

Another innovation which was to be followed by all later Hittite 
builders is illusiTated by the Alaca Hoyiik ruins. The stone found¬ 
ation which originally was purely utilitarian had been developed into 
an architectural feature by the use of large cut and polished orthost¬ 
ats such as those in Yarim-Lim^s palace; these were now elaborated 
by being carved in relief. Thus in the new architecture the facade of 
a building, the front of its gacc-tower and the sides of the gate recess, 
would show a continuous line of carving, usually about one metre in 
heights which might be prolonged into the eniry passage; the door- 
jambsp and sometimes the tower angles, would be carved with lion 
figures^ their heads projecting in the round. The innovation must be 
credited to the Hittite New Kingdom^ hut owing to the destruction 
of the Anatolian city sites it is best illustrated by remains in Syria 
where the tradition persisted throughout the Syro-Hittite periods 
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From the tenth to ihe seventh centuries B.C.; at Malatya and Oir- 
ehemishp at Sinjirli^ Sakje-geuzi^ Tell Halaf and Kaiaiepe it is Lhe 
leading architectuTal feature. 

The Bit Hilanij so admired by the Assyrians, was unknown in Ana¬ 
tolia: it Avas a Hiinri iUA^ention ^vhose evolution can be Followed in 
nonh S>Tia from early times until it was perfected by the S)To-Hit- 
tites. The examples that can be cited differ in detail but are alike in 
essentials. The Hihim is a palace building complete in itself^ its plan 
not modified by any architectural complex of which it may form a 
pan: its standing features are a one-storeyed ponico, often approach¬ 
ed by steps, with an open front Banked by heavy walls or towers be¬ 
tween which would be one, two or three columns of wood (except in 
the case of Tell Halaf) resting on stone bases; the effect would be 
rather that of a temple in nntis. Behind the portico, entered by a wide 
doorway (which might have columns dividing the passage) lies the 
ihrone-roora, in which the throne platform and the rails for a mov¬ 
able hearth sometimes remain: behind this again are at least two 
rooms forming a suite of bedroom and bath-room, or two such suites 
(except at Carcheraish, where they are missing), and there is ahvays a 
staircase, generally placed at one end of die portico, for there tvas a 
second storey over the throne-room and the rooms in the rear of it.i) 
This type of building, though unquestionably secular in purpose, 
may have been evolved from an earlier temple form, for the upper 
chamber overlooking the entrance-hall Is actually found in a tem¬ 
ple at Alalakh of c ^500 B.C., ivhile the columned portico is 
seen in the fifteenth-century palace of Niqmepa. The columns were 
still of wood, following the ancient tiadition, but for the stone 
column-base the Syxo-Hittite architect was prone to substitute some¬ 
thing more ornate: the cushion-shape circular base may be presened 
but is carved in relief like a flower-calyx w ith incurving petaU, or the 
plain drum may be set between two lions or two sphinxes tvhich seem 
to support the shafts and the best of these ate astonishingly fine. At 
Tell Halaf however a provincial (and bad) sculptor has gone further 
and has ventured to set up, instead of wooden columns, stone caryatid 
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figures, grotesque deities mourned on beasts equally grotesquCi 
Above the orthmtats Uie wall was carried up eithe:" in mud brick or^ 
more often* in the trad it tonal half-timber construction with mud- 
brick filling: the wall face mighL be simply whitewashed or faced 
(pattially or entirely) with glazed bricks with polychrome designs^ or 
someLimeSp apparent!y, might he masked by cedar panelling: the top 
of the wall might be capped with stepped battlemeim such as tvere 
used in Assyria. At one time it was customary to form the dado with 
orthostats of white limestone and dark basalt alternately; later only 
basalt tvas used; but the carved rclieb were touched up with colour 
and tlie limestone slabs were generally coated with stucco (to conceal 
the roughness of the stone) and liberally painted; the effect therefore 
must have been fat more gay than the slabs in our muse urns would 
lead us to expect. 

Hittite and Hurri architeciure was almost entirely rectilinear;, and RccHUnff^ij 
with the exceptions of the corbel-arched gateways of Hattusas and of 
Alalakh^ the sallyport passages of Hattusas and Ugatit^ also cor be b 
vaulted in rough rubble, and Ugadt's finely-dressed loiub-chatubcr 
roofs, w'e know only of flat roofs and Hotels; neither in the ground- 
plan nor in the elevation of m buildings i$ there any curved line to 
relieve the rigidity of the design. How far that rigidity was redeemed 
by balance and proportion it is impossible to say, for nowhere are the 
walls left standing for more than a metre or two in height, and any re¬ 
construction is therefore problematic. On the other hand, it is clear 
that in his lay-out the architect aimed at a monumental effect: thus at 
Carchemish a wide open space faced on the broad flight of stairs that 
climbed the terraced slope of the citadel mounds passing under a 
succession of sculptured gateways to the towering mass of the temple 
and palace on the summit; the facade of the lower buildings and the 
staircase recesses were richly carv^, and on the spectator's left a long 
wall bearing huge slabs of limestone and basalt with a continuous 
relief of chariots and infantry soldiers adv'ancing to the temple stairs 
shut off the scene and emphasised the importance of the stainvay as 
the centre of the composition; the planning is admirable, and with 
the colour supplied by the glazed tiles on the walls the effect must 
have been splendid. 

It is to be noted that, except for such details as door-lintels, sculp¬ 
tured decoration w^as confined to the lowest courses of the walls: — 
it was at^ or below, eye level; w^hilc therefore they were designed to 
add to the general appearance of the building, the carvings were abo 
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meant to be impacted at close quarters^ just as the inscriptions which 
might accompany or take the place of figure subjects it ad to be within 
reading distance of the eye. To that exient the architectural sculpture 
of the Hittitcs can fairly be judged on its intrinsic meriiSi not 
merely as a subordinate branch of architecture: and, owing to the 
rarity of free sculpture, it is our main criterion for Hiititc plastic arc* 
Apart from a small fragment of a basalt lion's head found at Ktiltepe* 
Scuifiurf which does no more than prove the existence of sculpture there at 
the beginning of the second millennium, the earliest object to which 
attention should be draivn is a small diorite head (0*165 
figh from Alalakh^ probably a portrait of King Yarim-Litn, c* 1760 
B.C. The head is a thing of real beauty, and its style is so disdnetive 
that any parallel to it could not be overlooked, but 'there are nodose 
parallels"j says Professor Frankfort; *ic is the only piece of statuary 
found in Syria w^hich was made by a thoroughly competent anist- 
This soreness of hand, the coherence of the work, betray a hand train' 
ed in a welhestabHshed schooP. A central or south Syrian origin then 
can be ruled out: the contemporary sculptures of the Mari school 
have nothing in common with it, and one can but condude that it 
belongs to an independent school of an which must be called Hurri. 
But it has no antecedents and really no successors, unless we reckon 
™- 4^ as such a fine basalt head, now in the Louvre^ found at Jabhul near 
Aleppo, which is perhaps two centuries later in date but, coming from 
F3C. 44 the territory of the king of Yamkhad, whose capital Aleppo was, 
should also be a Huni work. In the fifteenth century there is evid¬ 
ence, again from Alalakh, of a local school of sculpture. The seated 
statue of King Idri-mi, carved in a smooth-grained w^hite dolomite^. 
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very little artistic merit. The sculptor has made free use of the 
drill, did the Unal shaping with the grinder, employed inlay for the 
eyes and eyebrows, in the traditional Sumerian manner, and probab¬ 
ly relied largely upon paint for the detail: but his style mart^ a new 
departure. Sim pi ideation is carried to an extreme; detail is for the 
most part suppressed, and the figure is schematised without respect 
to reality; but this unrealistic mass is given life by a very skilful use of 
light upon the planes of the polished stone surface. That the sculptor 
belonged to a school seems to be implied by the fact that the heaty 
tolled edging of the king’s dress (svhich is purely schematic and could 
not be produced by any cut of garment) is reproduced in a bronze 
figu re found at M esh ri feh but certa i nly coming from a northeni work- Ftc. 43 
shop; and simplification is carried even further in the only other 
stone sculpture of the period as yet known, a ram’s head (possibly a 
gargoyle) found in the palace of llim-ilimma, Idri-mi’s father. The 
head is carved in the same white stone, and although the character 
of the animal is unmistakable there is a complete absence of natural¬ 
ism. The face is on two planes which meet at a very slight angle, the 
eyes and ridiculously small ears arc in so low relief as to be scarcely 
noticeable in a frontal light, and only the great ringed horns are bold¬ 
ly cut; everything is made to depend upon the play of light on the 
polished surface, and with that die head takes on an appearance of 
life that owes nothing to any representational modelling. The ram is 
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in its way a masterpiece, far more successful than the Idri-mi statue 
of a generation later. 

It is to the middle of die fourteenth centurj' tjiat we may perhaps 
attribute the Alalakli lions already mentioned. The interest of them 
lies not only lu their being probably the earliest known examples of 
what was to be a standard feature of Hittite and Syro-Hittice architec- 
tUTCp but also in their diversity. The motive was not altogether neiv, 
for the arms of Idri-mi's throne had been supported by lions whose 
bodies were carved in relief on the throne's side while their heads 
projected in the round; but the artists had not yet arrived at any 
fixed convenuon, and the Alalakh lions are still in the experimental 
stage. Whether or not these particular sculptures anticipate the Bo- 
ga^koy gates Jt is impossible to say> but the carvers of those gates were 
certainly influenced by what they had seen in Syria or had got from 
Syrian associations^ for the sphinxes, unknown hitherto in Anatolia^ 
are Egyptian sphinxes translated from male to female by Phoenician 
imitators. 2j Those gateways too are^ as we have seen (p, 136),^ experi¬ 
mental. Only the sphinxes have the body carved in relief on the side 
of Lhe block, in Alalakh fashion, and the relief is of the flat type^ in 
two planes separated fay sharply-cut edges, which we see at Alalakh* 
in the Alaca Hoyiik orthostats and in many Syro-Hiuite monuments: 
it may well have been that here a Hurri artist was employed^ But die 
■VV^airior relief is utterly different. The relief is very high, so much so 
that the head is almost in the three-quarter round* even the left eye 
and cheek being visible, the contours are rounded throughout, the 
musculature is meticulously rendered and such details as the hair on 
the warrior's chest and the patterns on his embroidered kilt are faith¬ 
fully engraved. It is an astonishingly vigorous work, unlike anything 
in Syria. A parallel to it is afforded by a copper statuette found at Bo- 
gazkby w'hich is almost a miniature replica in the round of the gate- 
w^ay relief; less detailed, it has the same lively vigour, the same anat¬ 
omical exactness and the same real artistry. If it be compared wdth a 
statuette from Lattaqiya which is a Syrian version, tf not an actual 
copy,^ of the Bogaikoy figure then it becomes evident that the War¬ 
rior owes noLhing to Syrian art but is essentially Anatolian^ 

The famous rock carvings of Yastlikaia may be a century later, c. 
1260 and, as a royal monument, show the final development of 
Hittite art in the time of the New Kingdom. They are the work of 
several hands and in different styles. The reliefs in the main chamber 
represent Hurri gods whose Hunri names are given in hieroglyphs. 
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and their representation is necessarily con vent ionaU they are enlarge¬ 
ments o£ the figures engraved on seals from the Huiri area of north 
Syria. In the smaller gallery both subject and style are in marked 
contrast, 1 he great gnnip of the king being embraced by the god 
Shamimma reappears on the seals of the Hittiie kings Muwatallis 
FIG, 45 and Tudkhalia IV, and although the gf>d bears a Hurri name the 
conception may well be Hittite, not tin inspired by Egypt* The sword- 
god in the same gallery is most likely to be Hittite; — a contemporary^ 
spear-head front Alalakh flanked by lions, found in a templep may 
be due lo Hittite influence^ and a somewhat similar axe from Ogarii 
must surely be Anatolian because the blade is of iron, 3 ) Lastly, the 
small running soldiers are definitely Hittite, In all these sculptures 
the relief is high and rounded, and in the soldiers there is the liveliness 
FIG. 44 and vigour which characterises the Warrior of the Bogazkoy gate. If 
Yasilikaia dates from the reign of Tudkhalia IV then the Hurri names 
given to the gods might be due to the influence of Pudu-hepa, the 
kings Hurri mother; and she might have called upon a Hurri artist 
to do the work in the main gallery while Hittite artists were respons¬ 
ible for the rest* But the stylistic differences may not be thought to 
demand such an assumption* It must be admiited that the Alaca 
Hbyiik reliefs throw no light upon ihe problem. Here too we have 
two categories distinguished by subject and by treatment. There is a 
scene of sacrifice, in which the principal figures look like a provincial 
version of the figures in the Yasilikaia Great Gallery but the subord- 
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inate figures^ ^jugglct^" and musEciam^ arc lc$s formal, as befits genre fie, 40 
subjects; then there is a group of hunting scenes, done by another 47 
hand, in u'^hich the Lreaiment of the animals is the reverse of fonnal 
— there is an observation of nature, a sympathy and an expression of 
free movement which in some ways recalls the animal figures of ihe 
pre-Hittiic tombs. The technique is poor, die relief flat, and whereas 
the bodies of the stags are decorated with incised ornaments of a 
conventional sort (curiously Scythian in appearance) the human 
figures, those of the huntsmen, are but silhouettes without internal 
detail. 

The Hittite sculptures that wc possess, i.e. those that date from 
before 1200 B-C. “ and even if we include certain pieces from Car- 
chemish whose date is disputed the total number is small — belong 
to the latter pan of the New Kingdom and by their stylistic and tech¬ 
nical variety seem 10 imply that stone-carving on a large scale had no 
long history behind it and wa$ still a matter of experiment by individ¬ 
ual artists. "Work on a so^all scale, such as that on cylinder or stamp Cylinder teals 
seals (and the latter are more characieristic of die Hiitites) show^s more 
assurance. The cylinders are often very finely cut; they give ^as, for 
instance^ does the cylinder seal of Ini-Teshub, king of Ginchemish^ a 
contemporary of Tudkhalia I V) purely Hitthe scenes^ wdth figures of 
gods and kings exactly like those of the Yasilikaia reliefs; they even 
give the bull-legged monsteni, or again a hero mounted on a bull and 
spearing a lion, a scene which has no parallel at Vasilikaia but is surely 
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Hittke. But on the other hand on some seals chat of Lal-K.ur, a 
Hhtite scribe of Carchemish) Hittite figures are combined with the 
guillochc pattern which seems topical of Hiiiri art and occurs on the 
official seal of a king of Araurru^ whose personal seal was Hictitet and 
on chat of Ini-Teshub, whereon the inscription is not in hieroglyphic 
but in Akkadian cu net form. The bulla stamp seals are more inform¬ 
ative^ for those of the kings of Haiiusas seem to reflect the history of 
Hittite sculpture^ The seal of Suppiluliumas and his wife Tawananna 
is beautifully engraved with the hieroglyphs giving their names, but 
has no figures at allj the same is true of Mursilis II and of HatttJSil 
Ill and his wife Pudu-hepa^ only with the advent of Tudkhalia IV do 
we get figures on the seal, and then they reproduce those of YasilikaiaH 
It is fair to conclude that architectural sculpture hegins, for the Hit- 
tites, with Suppiluliumas and his invasion of Syria, that it was for 
some time only sparingly used, and that whtn k did become more 
popular the artists employed were either Hurri (or Hurri-trained) 
or those accustomed to such $maU-scaIe work as seal-engraving or 
klate p. jewelry. From CarcbemUli comes a set of minute figures exquisitely 
carved in steatite or lapis lazuli set in gold caissons which, if it 
not actually belong to the latter days of Hattusas, preserves its tradi- 
tion, for the figure are those of the Yasilikaia rockniut reliefs: simil¬ 
arly a gold amulet 0.025 found at Yuzgat and now in the 

British Museum^ reproduces a Yasilikaia god. it may even be the 
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case that the sculptor borrowed from die goldsmith and not vice versa. 

Hi [Lite art was to flourish again after the destruction oF Hattu^as un¬ 
der the patronage of the kings of the various Syro-Hittite states which s^o-hittites 
in itorthem Syria and the southern fringes of Anatolia maintained a 
precarious independence until the end of the seventh century B.C. 

For geographical and poliiical reasons the artists were liable to be 
subject in a greater or lesser degree to the influence either of Assyria 
or of Phoenicia* but they did their best to adhere to Hittite tradh 
tion; in ivhat had been the centres of Hittite colonial nilcp such as 
Carchemish^ Malatya and Marash, or within the frontiers of Hittite 
Anatoliap as at Bor and Ivriz, the Hittite style wa$ Hkely to be pre- 
ser\^ed in its strictly classical form, while in provincial towns of later 
foundation the sculptor was more uninhibited^ so that we get the 
crude and bizarre innovations of Tell Halaf and the unconventional 
but lively genre reliefs of Kamepe. 

Many of the Syro~Hittite orthostats are still in the old technique, the 
relief consisiing of two planes with the edges less or more rounded 
and iniemal detail rendered by incised lines, if at all. This was quite 
satisfactory so long as the subjects were mythological or symbolic^ 

Although along the facades of the buildings there was a continuous 
line of such sculptures there was no unity binding the scenes togeth¬ 
er; on the contratyp the common practice of seulng black and white 
stones alternately was a deliberate denial of iiniiy; each slab was com- 
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pi etc in itself and was meanc to be seen by itself . A tw^odimensional 
picture agrees best w'ith this isolation because the figures, even 
though shown in violent action^ are by their flatness ntade merely 
pictorial and confined wdLhin the frame of the slab's border* But very 
soon after 900 B.C. a new idea wiis introduced; wall-reliefs, instead 
of being mythological took on a historical character. This meant that 
a single scene might extend over a number of slabs; each orthostat, 
instead of being isolated, was; part of a continuous ivhole: and the 
change of purpose involved a change of treatment. 

The innovation is an imporiant one, and it has often been attributed 
to Assyrian influeucei the Syro-Hittite sculptors borrowing the idea 
of historical relief from the w^all decorations of Assur-nasir-apal or one 
of his predecessors* Syro-Hittite art was at times strongly influenced 
by Assyria, and this may w^ell be a case in point. It can however be 
urged that the evidence rather favours the opposite view. In the first 
place, w^hereas the Syro-Hittite and the Assyriaii reliefs are both hist¬ 
orical they are so in essentially different ways; the Syro-Hittite are 
illustrative, picturing a single event; the Assyrian are narrative, fig¬ 
uring a sequence of events; the former is not likely to have been 
derived from the latter. As regiirds stylej the earliest Syro-Hittite 
series, set up by Katuwas, king of Carchemish (c. 900 B.C.), has little 
or nothing in common with -Assyrian art; a later king, Asadamas 
(c. 840 B,C.) who was a vassal and tributary of Assiir-nasir-apab adopt¬ 
ed a frank imitation of his overlord's styles but King Araras (r. 780 
B.C.) developed ihe native style tvith only a minor indebtedness to 
.Assyria, The dates are certainly in favour of Syro-Hittite invention, 
for the Katuwas reliefs preceded those of Nimrud by a quarter of a 
century, Assur-nasir-apars magniheent cartings appear 'out of the 
blue', with, as is explained in Chapter VII 1 , no real precedent and no 
apprentice phase; in the case of the Syro-Hittite reliefs we can trace 
at least a measure of development which implies originality. 

At Carchemish there survive tw'o historical friezes of King Katuwas, 
the first of w^hich is the l*ong Wall of Sculpture, celebrating the re¬ 
building ol the sioftn-god's temple and the return of the gods to its 
shrine; a line of infantry and chariotry (the latter still on the field of 
battle, treading down the enemy) advance towards the temple, the 
gods at their head, and on the stairway at the wall's end the procession 
of welcome awaits thenr Because it was a new departure the artist has 
not risen fully lo the occasion; there is a mixture of basalt and lime- 
sEone slabs upsetting the continuity of the scene, and although there is 
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a certain amount of modelling the figures are still very fiat. A century 
later, in the reign of King Aiuras. c. 780 B.C., the implications of the 
historical frieze have been realised. The whole process is clearly 
shown by the composite structure of the Kings Gate, Here the 
building had a facade decorated with the old-style mythological and 
symbolic scenes treated individually on alternate slal^ of basalt and 
limestone; even if they are not of the second millennium B.C., as 1 
and others liavc held them to be, they are very much older than the 
time of Kaiutvas, To this facade Katuwas added on his Processional 
Entry, of which there remain the slabs of soldiers advancing towards 
the temple and, further on, the long file of temple servants and 
priestesses coming from the temple in the wake of the goddess: the 
slabs are alternately black and white and the relief is for the most pan 
very fiat — only in the case of the temple servants, where the upper 
plane is broken up into smaller areas, does the rounding of its edges 
produce the effect of sculptured relief. Interpolated in the middle 
of Katuivas’ work is the Royal Buttress of King Araras, showing the 
officers at the head of the infantry, and the king and his family meet¬ 
ing tliem. The whole thing is carried out in basalt, and this alone 
suffices to give unity. The character of the relief has changed; al¬ 
though Uie dresses are still flat and unrelieved (cJtcept for slight vert¬ 
ical folds very cleverly ititroduced) the faces and limbs are moulded 

w'ith extreme delicacy so that they stand out 
from the stone in the half-round, and their 
liveliness ties them together into a single 
composition. The aim of the artist is evi- 
derit; he is combining the static dignity of 
monumental sculpture with the vividness of 
representational art, and the contrast be^ 
tween his work and the dullness of the long 
procession adjoining it is sufllctent proof of 
his mastery. 
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We do noi find on other sites such developed artistry as distinguishes 
the work of Araras’ sculptor at Carchemish. The older reliefs at 
Malaiya are more in the spirit of the thirteerith<cniury Anatolian 
rock-carvings, and those of later date, the hunting scenes, arc 
scarcely up to the Katuwas level: only at ^^arash does the stela of a nc, 
scribe, Tarhunpijas, show, though with less finished technique, the 
sense of genuine relief that we have in the Royal Buttrt^, At Sinjirli 
the workmanship of the later slabs is admirable, but the style is too 
profoundly influenced by Assyrian models for them to rank as re¬ 
presentative of Hittite art, and the same is true of the Sakje-gcuzi 
reliefs; in both cases we arc dealing with sculpture of the ninth cen¬ 
tury and cannot therefore expect to find the fully developed style 
of the Royal Buttress, but may tvell doubt whether the local artists 
would have rid themselves of the foreign mannerisms. It is true that 
at Carchemish some of the w ork of Asadaruas' lime, especially certain 
figures on the staircase w^alls. betray Assyrian elements, but only at 
Carchemish arc such eliminated by the artists of the following cen¬ 
tury; most of the Syro-Hittite sculptors were too indoctrinated in the 
style of the foreign overlords to regain freedom. Thus the rock<arv- 
ing at Ivriz, the most famous of the huge out-door reliefs of the Syro 
Hittite period, combines the figure of the Luvian wreather-god Tarh- rin. 30 
und, represented for the most part in traditional fashion, »viih that 
of his worshipper. King Utpalla (c. 75® which is unmistakably 

Assyrian. 

The earliest examples of Syro-Hittite sculpture in the round are in tHt r^und 

two statues from Carchemish and one from Sinjirli, all from the time 
of Katuwas, i.e., the early ninth century B.C,; they show- two distinct 
contemporary styles. The seated statue of the god Atariuhas at Car- rtt. ;j 
chemish is quite dehnitely in the tradition of the Idri-mi statue of 
four hundred years before; the basic design is that of a solid triangle 
set upon a cube: there is no suggestion of any bodily shape under¬ 
lying the geometrical contours of the drapery, all detail is eliminated 
and the schemalisation is carried to the point of abstraction. At the 
same time the artist, by a skilled manipulation of plane surfaces, docs 
succeed in imbuing with brute strength and life-*) the almost shape¬ 
less mass of stone and so suggests divinity. The second statue was 
a replica of that found at Sinjirli; — it might well have been tlie work 
of the same journeyman sculptor, employed on both sites. This ill- 
propnrtioned figure, having no claim to artistic merit, seems to be an 
attempt to translate into Hittite idiom the formula for the rigid 
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column-]ike stames ol Ass^yria. For political rather than for artistic 
reasons it was ihe latter style that ivas to prevail* Whereas Atarlubas 
has no better successor than the monstrous goddess of provincial Tell 
Halaf, the colossal figure of the king from Malatya, which belongs to 
na. 55 the last few years of the eighth century^ ts imposing not only in viriue 
of its bulk but also of a dignity w^hich the exaggerated size of the head 
cannot altc^ether dispel; and the workmanship of it is excellent: but 
in this Assyrian pastiche tJiere is left nothing typically Hittite, The 
small Syro-Hitute slates were indeed bound to be overshadowed by 
the cuUuTC of the powderful empire which was in the end to absorb 
them; only those loo remote or too insignificant to be in touch with 
ihe great potver might provide stone-cutters unaware of the art tend¬ 
encies of their time. But in such backwaters only indifferent workers 
w'ould be found. At Karacepe we find side by side with conveniional 
Hittite themes some which are boiTOwed not from Assyria but via 
the Phoenicians from Egypt* while sortie show^ originality and even 
invention; but ihe execution is lamentable. At Tell Halaf it is w^orse. 
In the major centres however the technical skill of the craftsioen does 
merit admiration. They wTre hampered by the qualities of their 
material. 

The coarse white limestone could seldom be worked to a good finish 
and therefore had to be stucco-coated* and as both stucco and paint 
have disappeared it is impossible for us to judge the final effect.!*) 
Basalt has a pitted surface and is difficult to cut, but die better sculp¬ 
tors accepted the diaHenge. The two sphinxes of the column-base at 
Fiti- M Sinjirli have plumage of breast and wings which is a marvel of stone- 
ciitting; and if tliat meticulously detailed work goes ill with the hard 
and almost archaic silhouette of Lhe flat bodies it is artistry* not crafts- 
Fif- 55 man ship, that is lacking. The lion column-base from Tell Taynat is, 
on the contrary* a masterpiece of design* and the virtuosity of the 
beasts' heads and manes is matched by the delicate musculature ol 
the bodies: we may detect Assyxian influence, but the artist has trans¬ 
formed his model into something entirely his own. 

It is perhaps true to say that the history of Hittite sculpture is one 
of promise rather than of fulfilment. In Anatolia the New Kingdom 
had no sooner arrived at the point when it could produce the Yasili- 
kaia carvings than the incursion of the Peoples of the Sea swept the 
Hiitites out of Asia Minor. The Syro-Hlttites* combining Anatolian 
tradition with something of the old Htirri culturep developing too 
a finer technique than Anatolia had knowTi, achieved such mastery 
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as is illnstrated by Araras' work at Carchemish ^ and a generation later 
were finally crushed fay Assyria, But their art was not sterile. Before 
it had matured it had set an example which was not merely to in¬ 
fluence but virtually to create the sculpture of Assyria and that of 
the Persian Achaemenids. 

There is but little material for assessing the Syro-Hittite performance 
in the minor arU. Cylinder seals are indeed numerous, and the cut¬ 
ting of many of them is excellent, especially when the stone used is 
haematite — as in basalt sculptures, the gem-cutter seems to have 
welcomed the challenge to his skill made by the stone's hardness. 
There is sometimes a strong Egyptian influence — Egyptian gods are 
represented, Egyptian symbols occur and the human characters may 
wear Egyptian dressp so that the history of the past, when Pharaoh 
disputed wnth Mitanni or Hitcite in the north Syrian provinces* has 
here its visible reminder. Here indeed, as in all else, die belter-class 
Syro-Hittite glyptic is conservative; it is the old Hurri art, borrowing 
motives from its neighbours north and south but consistently pre* 
serving its own style. If we look back to the seals of the fourteemh- 
century north Syrian kinglets found in 
the archives of Ugariu the parentage 
of the Syro-Hittite seals is at once ap 
parent. In both, the HiitiEe gods are 
represented in the same fashion, tread¬ 
ing upon beasts or mountains, similarly 
dressed and armed: in both, there are 
groups of minor figures arranged in 
two registers separated by a guilloche 
band; in both there may be pairs of 
animals, lions or stags, facing each 
other or back to back beneath a palm- 
tree; in both the ground is apt to be 
crowded with small subsidiary figures 
or symbols, stars, theivinged disk, etc. 
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The mAin difference is that the Syro-Hittite cylinders are relatively 
speaking poorly engraved^ the work is scratchy^ and in the few well- 
dated examples of the latter part of the period ^[eighth'Sevellth cen¬ 
tury B.C.j those from Carchemish) lamentably bad. This is true 
even of the best seals; in the case of those which belonged to the ordi¬ 
nary middle-class citizen^ where the material was often glazed frit^ 
the dmoving is crude and the subjects tend to be more Assyrian than 
traditional Hit tile: the half-dozen examples found in the later eighth^ 
seventh century cemetery at Yunus by Carchemish might pass as 
Assyrian products. For the history of Hittite art such things have only 
a negative significance. 

Cpramics Ceramios also have small importancej and such interest as there is 
is confined to the Hurri rather than to the Hittite elementoE the north 
Syrian population. In early times, that is, in ihe first half of the 
second millenniump. there was in common use a painted pottery 
that deserves mention. The painted ornament was virtually confined 
to two types of vessel only, a small stemmed bowl and a slender-neck* 
ed jug; the latter, genemlly having an eye painted 
on the spout and a band round the shouldei 
with 7 netopes of bird or animal figures framed 
betw^een geometrical panels, are well-designed and 
quite effective, and they continued in favour for 
a long time; but cowards the middle of the millen¬ 
nium they lost quality and disappeared. Then, by 
a curious freak of fashion, their place was taken 
by the primitive hand-made bowels and jugs famil¬ 
iar to archaeologists as the characteristic pottery 
of Cypms in the later Bronze Age; in fact it was 
not by odgin a Cypriote ware at all but was made 
by some backward xAnatolian tribe and exported 
first CO north Syria and later to Cyprus, where it 
was freely imitated. The bowls are covered with a 
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white meerschaum sHp un which is a stitch pattem in black and red 
paint imitating the scams of a leather bowl: the jugs (for these vastly 
prejronderate, though a few other shapes were made) are of grey clay 
with an almost black surface decorat^ either with simple stripes in 
red or w'hite paint or with a curvilinear design^ like horns, in applied 
slip; a favourite variant was a jug in the form of a cow. For some 
reason this foreign pottery, and local copies of it, obtained so great 
a vogue that in the second half of the fifteenth century it was die 
official table-ware of the king of Alalakh: but by 1400 B,C. it was 
being replaced by a different type which w-as esenttally Hurri. This 
’Nuzi' ivaie, W'hich becomes a regular symbol of the authority of the 
Mitanni rulers, was made chiefly in one shape, a tall slender goblet 
with a very small foot; the vessel was covered with a white slip and 
then a part or the whole of the how'l's outer surface was painted black, 
and on this black ground the decoration w’as done in white paint; 
the most common patterns were bands of scale-pattern or rosettes, 
guilloches, hatched triangles or birds. It is a gay and pleasing type of 
pottery w'hich is found throughout the whole area from Nuzi, east 
of the middle Tigris, to the Am<j plain in the ncighljourhotid of An¬ 
tioch. and although there must have been several centres of manu- 
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Facture it is reitiarkably uni form, the potter^j everywhere producing 
identical designs. The sole exception noted hitherto is Alalakh. 
There was more variety of Eomip bowls^ jars, bottles and even zcM:>mor' 
phic vases being occasionally produced; but there is also a unique 
addition to the repertoire of design: some potter seems to have got 
hold of a Cretan Minoan vase decorated in the Talace* style of tJie 
seventeenth century, a veritable museum piece, and reproduc¬ 
ed the pattern, with minor modifications, wholesale^ While these 
^■ases can scarcely claim the originality of the original 'Nuzi' ware, 
they must rank artistically as greatly superior to it, and their popular* 
iiy at the time was well deserved. 

Tmp^rti^d MyerTi^esn The ncxt phasc ill Syrian ceramics was the imitation of imported 
potiery Myccuacan vases. Magnificent examples of the latter have been found 
at Ugarit* where there was a prosperous colony of Mycenaean mer* 
chaniSp but the local potters were not able to produce vessels of such 
high quality* nor did they discover rhe secret of the Mycenaean glaze: 
they copied^ indifferently, only the cheaper and rougher wares. Be¬ 
cause Mycenaean pottery came to Syria mainly from or via Cyprus, 
[he Iron-Age pottery of the island shows a close connection with the 
Syro-Hittite schao] of ceramics. The graves of the Yunus cemetery at 
Carchemish, covering the period from c. 1200 to Goo contained 
quantities of cinerary urns and two-hand Jed craters (sometimes on 
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loop feet) whose form and geometrk decoration at once recall Cy¬ 
priote types, and juglets ornamented with concentric circles in black 
on red which are somctiinea imports and sometimes wcll-inade local 
imitations. If the level of ceramic an is not high, that may in part be 
due to the fact that this vras a wealthy time, and for those who could 
afford luxury and appreciated art table-ware was not of clay but of 
metal. Bowls of gold-coloured bronze of bronze alloyed with 
gold), plain or finely godrooncd, came from the Yunus cemetery: Metal work 
beautiful examples of such were common at Deve Hoyiik in the Sajur 
valley, and since that was a poor sixth-century B.C. cemetery we must 
conclude that then, and probably in the preceding centuries, bronze 
bowls with godrooncd, fluted, rosette or lotus patterns were in quite 
general use. One vase in precious metal, found in the Marash district rcAiv p. 
and now in the British Museum, shows the type of work that the 
Syro-Hittite goldsmith could produce. This is a rhyion — and the 
rhytou was a typically Anatolian form from the earliest times of 
which the cup pan is of silver, a perfectly plain funnel which is bent 
round belotv virtually at a right angle: the stand is of gold, in the 
form of the fore part of a kneeling bull. The treatment of the bull is 
formal in the extreme: everything is reduced to a pattern ivhich is 
scarcely related to life, and yet the figure gives an impression of latent 
force in repose and of dignity which sum iis subject; this sublimation 
of the animal is really more appropriate to the stand of a drinking- 
horn than is the liveliness of the magnificent ibex of the silver rhyton 
From Erzincan now in the British Museum, a piece of later date and 
different origin but ultimately in much the same tradition. It ts true 
that the bull shows some signs of Assyrian influence — particularly In 
the formal leaf-shaped muscle of the upper leg — and that the folds 
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of the shoulder muscles find an analogy in the dratvtngs of bulls on 
an embossed and engraved bronze shield from Van, In which con¬ 
nection it must be remembered that hfarash had at one time in the 
eighth century been subject to the kingdom of Urartu, The Syro- 
Hittite goldsmith, like his fellow-worker in sculpture, was subject 
to various influences — he did not work in a cultural vacuum — but 
be was faith fid to his own forebears; and in this strong and rather 
heavy figure, with its technical skill and its sober repression of detail, 
as also in that combined use of different metals which first strikes us 
at Alaca Hoyiik, we can recognise the quality of the artist. 
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The possibly iiniiiEive axes from Lun'jian are oE mudi later date; moreover, none 
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ft is perhaps worih recording that the Arab workmen employed oo the excavations 
recognised this latent Eorce and were nrriUcd of the figure. This accounts for lU 
sequent dtsfruction. 

*) In [he Cardtemish extavaiions it was oEitfi found necessary' to apply a ooaE of fine 
mud to the &e:c oE the slab and then rub it down until the suriaoe of the stone was 
reached and miid left only In the EkpIIows: only so could a good phoEojp^pb tfc 
obtained- 
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CHAPTER VH 


ANATOLIA, 1200-550 B*C. 


The study of Anatolian an during this pcritxl requires as background 
a rather more detailed account of the country’s political history than 
was given in the brief summary in Chapter J, 

The invasion of the Peoples of the Sea’ which swept over Asia Minor 
just after 1200 B C* completely transformed the political map of 
the country. Of the actual events of the time we know nothing; but 
when the fog dears w'e find that the great Hiitiie Empire has disap 
peared once and for all. its place has been taken by the Phrygians, an 
Indo-European people coming from south-eastern Europe. We hear 
of them first from Assyrian sources in about t too B.C,. tv hen they 
were already firmly installed in the Halys basin and the lands west 
of it. and under the name Muski or Mosclioi were a menace to the 
outlying jirovinces of Assyria. Further to the w'esi were the Lydians, 
a kirtdred stock to the Phrygians and at the outset their dependents, 
tKcupying much of w?hat had been the kingdom of Ahhijawa, the 
'Achaeans': these latter, who had tJiemselves formed part of the host 
of the Sca-Pcoples, cannot have been altogether ousted but seem to 
Jiave withdrawn to the Ionian coast and to Carta. which was to main¬ 
tain its independence until its conquest by Croesus, Anotlier of the 
invading peoples, the Danuna, had settled in Cilicia. EasttvardsoE the 
Phrygians, in the mountainous country round Lake Van, the centre 
of Anatolia's mineral wealth, there were presumably already the 
people who. perhaps under foreign masters, were to become under 
the name Urartu an empire that could vie with Assyria. 

This state of affairs was nut to last. At the beginning Phrygia prosper¬ 
ed greatly under the Midas dynasty; but in the first half of the eighth 
century a fresh tvave of south European invaders, the Cimmerians, 
attacking with a pincer movement across the Bosphorus and by way 
of the Caucasus, broke the Pltrygian resistance so completely that 
King Midas committed suicide in his capital, Gotdion. War with 
Assyria brought the country to a yet lower ebb, and about 696 B.C, a 
second Cimmerian invasion put an end to Phrygia as an independent 
pow'cr. Lydia then tofik over the hegemony: the Cimmerians were 
driven out of Asia by the victories of Ardys and his succssor Alyattcs. 
and the conquest of the Creek cities Miletus, Sraynta and Magnesia, 
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carried Uie Lydian dominions to the shore of the Ionian Sea. In the 
time of Croesus the kingdom attained its apogee and with the 
occupation of Caria extended its sway over the entire peninsula; but 
the king ventured to challenge Cyrus the Persian, and his daring 
proved fatal, 

Urartv Meanwhile Urartu had prospered. Probably to secure an outlet over- 
sea for the trade on which its wealth had been built up, it gradually 
won suicrainty over the minor states, mostly Syro-Hittiie, tvhich in 
north Syria lay along the Assyrian frontier and in the first half of the 
eighth century could boast an empire reaching to the motiih of the 
river Orontes, i,e,, to the Mediterranean Sea. But in 742 B.C. Tiglath- 
pileser of Assyria seized those outlying provinces: the second Cim¬ 
merian invasion affected Urartu disastrously, so ^^'cakening it diat 
Sargon, in 714 B.C., had little difficulty in reducing it to impotence; 
it lingered on in a decadent state only to be destroyed utterly by Cy- 
axares the Mede in 585 B.C. Under Cyaxares the Medes had grown 
so strong that after a preliminary defeat they could invade Assyria 
and lay siege to Nineveh itself, this in 614 B.C.; it was perhaps in 
answ'er to an appeal for help from the king of Assyria that the Scyths 
of south Russia, who apparently had for some time past been inTii- 
trating peacefully into Asia Minor, suddenly swept down in arms 
and began to devastate the whole of Anatolia. Urartu again suffered: 
Lydia was hard-pressed and for a quarter of a century anarchy seems 
to have prevailed over much of the country. Then Cyaxares, having 
finally disposed of .Assyria and having by agreement left the Mesop¬ 
otamian lowlands to Babylon, could turn his attention to the enemy 
nearer home. He crushed the Scyths, destroyed Urartu (585 B.C.), 
but after six years of indecisive warfare in ihe end came to terms with 
Lydia, dying a year later. His successor Astyages was overthrown by 
Cyrus, king of Persia, svho profited by the inertia of the monarch ami 
the discontent of his subjects. It wats because Astyages was his ally 
that Croesus ventured upon war with the Persians, now installed 
upon his frontier, but he was defeated and Sardes, the Lydian capital, 
fell; in 547—6 B.C. Lydia ceased to exist; Harpagus, Cyrus' general, 
overran Caria, reduced the Greek cities one after another, and Asia 
Minor became a Persian satrapy. 

It is not necessary to study individually all the shifting pieces in this 
kaleidoscopic world, nor indeed would our scanty knowledge make 
such a study possible. In the first place, the cultures and the arts to some 
extent overlap; thus, the painted pottery which is for us the most 
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disimctive product of Phrygia is found far beyond the Phrygian 
boundaries — not only at Cordion but at Lake V^an^ at Sanisun and 
at CaTchemish: agaiup of bronze vessels Eoiuid at Gordian some 
would seem to be actual imports from Urartu while others were pro¬ 
duced by a contemporary local school working under Urartian in¬ 
fluence. In the second place it must be remembered that political 
changes need not imply complete social or cultural change, The Hit- 
tite Empire had vanished^ but not all the Hittites had been killed^ 
and the Hittite farmer clung obstinately to his fields; the conquerors 
imposed their rule upon the survivors of the old regime and were 
not ashamed to iKirn from them. Thus, the Phrygians continued to 
use the old Hittite hieroglyphic script; the Urartians wrote for the 
most part in Akkadian cuneiform^ but also had their own hierogly¬ 
phic script adapted from the Hittite and sometimes even employed 
the Hittite itself. In the sphere of the arts we shall find the same things 
A certain proportum of the old population of the land survived, and 
with and through them survived some of the old traditions, and because 
political boundaries huid changed such traditions disregarded fron¬ 
tiers and migJit instil a measure of unity into the superimposed cul¬ 
tures. From the point of view of the history of art* to assess the con¬ 
tribution CO art made by .Anatolia it is therefore better to deal with 
this hocchf>otch of peoples as a whole- It will be convenient to describe 
any particular invention or aetivity under the heading of the region 
in which it is, to our knowledge, best exemplified^ but w€ shall find 
that examples often muse and should be drawn from other regions 
indiscriminately because all were in fact Anatoliiin+ 

Of the early stages of Urartian civilisation and art nothing is yet 
known. When we first hear of these mountain people they are already 
oTgatiiscd as a power formidable enough to challenge the miglit of 
A^ria and as metal-workers and traders they were, by the export of 
manu£aclured goods, already exercising a profound influence upon 
the arts not only of their Anatolian neighbours but also of lands far 
distant^ TJiey ^vere keen agriculturalists w^ho by elaborate works of 
irrigation had greatly increased the fertility of their soiJp and they 
were builders on a grand scale with an architectural style quite unlike 
that of the Mesopotamian countries or of Syria. 

VVitftin fifty kilometres of the shores of Lake Van there have been 
noted over forty fortresses or walled towns of the Urartu period. The 
defence walls are of Cyclopean masoniy^p very large squared blocks 
built as a rule dry-stone, though mortar was used in some eighth- 
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century walls at Toprak-kale; each course was set back a few ceiui- 
metcrs behind the line oE the course below, giving a slight slope to the 
wall face. Obviously this method of stone-laying constitutes a t^eak- 
ness for the defence in that it affords linger- and toe*holds for anyone 
attempting to scale the wall,i) and it might be interpreted as a sign of 
inexperience on the part of builders wbo distrusted the stability of 
their work; but it might have been rather a sensible precaution against 
the earthquakes so prevalent in that region, and certainly in other reSr 
pects the Urartian architect shows no lack of competence. 

Apart from defence-works building construction w^as generally in 
mud brick on heavy rubble foundatiotis. Shallow buttresses relieved 
the wall face and were carried up to a projecting cornice, often decor¬ 
ated with open-work composed of bricks laid diagonally, and capped 
with stepped battlements. The town’s main building, palace or cit¬ 
adel, might be very large, measuring as much as eighty metres in 
either direction; its basement would consist entirely of magazines — 
of the seventy magazines beneath the citadel of Karinir-Blur seven 
were for wine and contained 360 huge clay vessels holding in all more 
than 350,000 litres! — with the living-rooms above, approached by a 
ramp or staircase; and the building might have three or more storeys. 
Doorways were sometimes flat-topped, sometimes arched; the roofs 
and flat ceilings were supported by columns — one large room at 
Arin-berd had no less than thirty columns, and the Russian excav¬ 
ators may well be tight in suggesting that we have here the prototype 
of the apadana, the columned hall of Achaemetiid architecture. For 
interior decoration the Urartians seem to have relied for the most 
part upon painting, but from Toprak-kale come fragments of a 
marble frieze with an incised design of cattle, and from Toprak-kale 
again ^from the temple of Haldis) we have basalt floor-slabs inlaid 
with concentric circles of white limestone and marble, a form of 
decoration curiously reminiscent of that used at Brak, in the Khabur 
valley, in the Jamdat Nasr period, more than two millennia before.^) 
Much of our knowledge of the domestic architecture of Urartu is 
based on a bronze relief from Toprak-kale now in the British Muse¬ 
um. A further source of information is an Assyrian relief illustrating 
the campaigt) of Sargon against Urartu {714 B.C.) and his capture 
of the city of Musasir: there are shown house facades exactly like that 
Tumptt at Baghartu in thc bronze relief, and also a front view of the temple of the god 
Bagbartu. The temple stands on a podium. It has a gabled roof, 
apparently tiled, the gable tip surmounted by an acroterion in the 
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form of a colos^L spear-head. The roof is supported in front by four 
(or six) pillars^ two of dieses like the wail behind Ehem> are adorned 
with the concentric circles known to us from Toptak-kale; the two 
innermost have against them huge spears whose points rise just above 
the temple eaves. The "pillars** drawn as such by the Assyrian artist^ 
may welJ be in fact columns^ if so, the Bagbartu temple bears a 
striking resemblance to a Greek temple rn antis; but it has no paral¬ 
lel in the architecture of any of the Middle Eastern countries which 
we have considered so far. Bui there is a reasonably close analogy lo 
be found in the Phrygian buildings at Pazarli: there too tve see the 
raised podium^ the columned porch, the pediment'!ike gable-end 
and the tiled sloping roof: moreover, a sixih<entury buildings pro¬ 
bably a templej found at Ciordioo is described by the excavators as 
tristyle in a^itis, consisting of a t:eita and a six-columned portico, 
which would correspond fairly closely w^ith the Musasir temple. In 
that case it would seem that a type of temple not unlike the Greek 
was used over a large part of Anatolia in the 8th—6th centuries B.C+ 
Certainly the constructional methods employed at Karmir-Blur* 
Pazarlip Gordion and Sardes are the same; this resuUs partly from the 
materials provided by the country and partly from the old Hittite 
tradition which still persisted there. Although the ruling classes of the 
new* Anatolian states were newcomers, a large pan of die population 
was still the same as that ^vhtch had formerly consti luted the lower 
orders of ihe Hiltitc empire — as indeed has been demonstrated by 
the Pazarli excavators — and in many respects w^e can recognise a surv¬ 
ival of old traditions. Sometimes those traditions go back amazingly 
far; a Jamdat Nasr parallel for the circular inlays of wall-slabs has 
already been cited; not less surprising is a fliXJt'decoration at Pazarli, 
a mosaic made of terra-cotta cones with painted butts driven into die 
mud plaster — the system used on the walls and columns of the 
palace at Erech in Mesopotamia towards the end of the fourth mil¬ 
lennium B.C, Similar cones have been found as far to the ivest as 
Gordion. It tvould therefore be a mistake lo treat of the arts and crafts 
of Urartu* Phrygia, Lydia and even Caria in isolation: regional var- 
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undoubtedly thctc i^'erei but on the whole there was sufficient 
hoitiogcneity to jusEiFy the use of the term 'Anatolian art'. That art 
was to a large extent traditlonah to some extent — but it is difficult 
as yet to say how fax — old traditions were modified by those of the 
Indo-European invaderSp and in the case of goods manufactured for 
export the demands oE foreign clients introduced alien fashiom; but 
the basic chaTacteristks oE it are native to the soiL 
An outstanding feature of ‘Anatolian" architccLure is the practice of 
revetting the walls of buildings with decorative tiles. Such have not 
yet been found in Urartu, but at Akalan (near Samsun), at Pazarli, 
at Gordion and Sardes, i.e.^ over the whole length of the peninsula^ 
evidence of the practice has been forthcoming- Below the eaves of a 
building there ivoiild run a broad frieze of terracotta tiles nailed to 
the wall face. The tiles were moulded in relief and coloureds some 
have simple geometrical designs^ others show warriors on the march;, 
groups of wild animals, gryphons or heraldic goats facing each other 
or rimpanI against a sacred tree; on a white or creartKoloured ground 
the figures are outlined In black and touched up with red or brown: 
above these, a row of semicircular antefixes similarly decorated cov¬ 
ered the ends of the tile-ridges. The effect must have been extremely 
gay. 

I’he w arriut^ on the tiles look remarkably Creek and can be paralleled 
with those on a Mycenaean vase; galloping centaurs carrying 
branches might be thought purely Greek* and even the sphinxes and 
the gryphons might be matched on Corinthian pottery of the "Orient¬ 
alising' perkwl: accordingly the Phrygian painted tiles have often 
been held to show' tlie influence of Greece upon Asia Minor, and that 
being so their importance for the student of Anatolian art is relativ¬ 
ely small. It is a conclusion natural enough for anyone to arrive at 
who is familiar with Creek art and approaches similar but new and 
alien material with that unconscious bias. 

The warriors seem to wear Creek armoun but it is the armour of the 
Syro-Hittites as pictured on the Carchemish reliefs and of the Lycians 
as shown on a relief from Isinda now in the Istanbul Museum; 
moreover^ the Creeks themselves say that the armour of their hoplites 
was derived from Caria. The goats (or chamois) with the sacred tree 
are definitely orieiital; the centaui^* carrying branches as in the 
oldest Greek pictures, are not necc^rily borrowed from Greece: 
according to Greek legend they came from Thessaly* i.e.* from the 
regions north of Greece proper, the regions from which the Phrygians 
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came; in later Greek legend they are associated with Dionysus, and 
therefore with Asia Minor; lastly, it is only in the 'OrientaHsing per¬ 
iod^ of the eighth “ seventh centuries that the sphinxes and gryphons 
are taken over by Greek art from the art of In shorty the subjects 
of the Phiy'gian wall tiles are not necessarily borrowed^ and their 
technique can be proved to be locaL^) Contemporary pottery is dec¬ 
orated in red or black upon a white or cream-coloured ground, gen¬ 
erally with geometric designs but sometimes with figure compositions, 
and such pottery goes hack (at Kara Hoyiik) to the early days of the 
Phrygian occupation: it is indeed a direct descendant, so far as the 
technique is concerned^ of the polychrome pottery of Kanesh of the 
nineteenth century B.C. Moreover^ although painted tiles have not 
been found in Urartu, yet at Arin-berd the interior walls of ihe big 
ap^dana-like building are painted with designs including human fig¬ 
ures, gods, trees and rosettes outlined in black and touched up with 
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red on a white ground, these forming a fricje not unlike the out-door 
tile friezes of Phrygia, 

Dating There is also the question of date. The Gordion tiles (not found in 
jrtuJ have been assigned to the sixth century B.C., which might ac¬ 
cord tvith a Greek origin. At Pazarli the tiles belong in' the earliest 
of the three Phrygian occupation le\'els and must be as early as the 
eighth century — the destruction of the building by fire may be as¬ 
sociated with the Cimmerian invasion at the beginning of the sev¬ 
enth century. At Altaian the upper Phrygian level is of the sixth cen¬ 
tury but the lower, in which the tiles occurred, rvas assigned by Mak- 
ridy to "a very remote antiquity". The painted building at Arin-berd 
was deserted in the late eighth or early seventh century B,C. The 
Phrygian wall-tiles arc therefore at least as early as the eighth cen¬ 
tury, which was the time when Phrygia reached the zenith of its 
prosperity; their genesis may be earlier. In any case they are contem¬ 
porary with or earlier than any parallels to them that can be found 
in Greek art. That eighth<cntury Greece should have influenced in 
any way the interior of Asia Minor U inherently unlikely; but it is a 
recognised fact that at that date Greece was strongly influenced by 
oriental art, through the two channels of Phoenician trade and trade 
with the Creek cities of the Ionian coast; it is fair to conclude that 
this striking architectural feature of faced walls was an Anatolian 
invention, and that any Greek parallels result from borrowing by the 
Creeks, not vice versa. 

In the Sainsun region there have come to light two tombs each con¬ 
sisting of a dromos and a vaulted stone chamber whose painted decor¬ 
ation bears a striking resemblance to the Etruscan; they too are of 
late date, probably of the first century B.C., but they may well result 
from a tradition going back for many centuries; like the Phrygian 
painted tiles they seem to represent at least ‘a collateral branch of 
Greek ancestral art',-*) and it is still possible that fresh discoveries 
may link them mote intimately with Etruria. Thus, of the very frag¬ 
mentary remains of wall-paintings in tempera found in the ‘Painted 
House' at Gordion, dating from "round about 500 BX.”, the 
excavator remarks: "The style of painting recalls East Greek art,.. 
stylistically too there is much in common with some of the archaic 
Etruscan tomb paintings, perhaps because both spheres were subjc'Ct 
to a common influence;,., but in all probability it will be found that 
the iconography behind the Phrygian paintings is entirely dilTcrent 
from that of Etruria." The old idea that Phrygian art, in painting at 
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leastp was due to Greek influence must certainly be discarded. At 
Gordion work has been carried doum to the eighth century levels 
and **there is little or no evidence of intercourse with Greece at this 
early timep or of influence from one direction or the other: rather, the 
Phrygians and the Greeks would seem to have had a common tradi¬ 
tion which was developed independently on the high interior piatean 
of Asia Minor and on the coastal lands of Greece and the Aegean/' 
The other problem, that of Etmscan connections, is quite independ¬ 
ent of the first and must still be considered sub judic^^) so far as any 
explanation of how the connection came about is concerned; but the 
fact of connection can hardly be disputed. 

At Gordion there has been found an astonishing screen of boxwood 
inlaid with yew in a geometrical pattern which recalls the decoration 
of the rock shrines at 'Midas City' where many of the same or similar 
motives are used. Inlaid wooden fumtture has a long history in Anat¬ 
olia* but these geometric designs seem to mark a new departure and 
to be distinctively Phrygian, From the same tumulus burial come 
small animal figures exquisitely carved in boxivood* but amongst 
them is one of "a horse decorated with grooved concentric circles* in 
style very reminiscent of the bronze figures inhid with silver from the 
royal tombs of the Early Bronze Age at Alaca Hdyuk/" Here, as in the 
ease of the painted tiles, Phrygian art carries on the techniques, if not 
the styles* of the older population of Anatolia whom the newcomers 
had enslaved. 

The Lycian tombs in the Xanthus region are well known to classical 
scholars. “The Lycians", wTote Professor Gardner in 19^4, “develop¬ 
ed an art more nearly akin to that of Greece than did the Carians 01 
Lydians; later it fell completely under Greek influence so that from 
the 6th century B,C. downwards Lycian monumenis like the Harpy 
Tomb are commonly quoted as typical specimens of Greek sculps 
ture." Now not only is the type of tomb alien to Greek practice but 
the architecture is definitely un-Greek, the obvious parallel being the 
tomb of Cyrus the Great at Pasarg^dae, and in one case at least* the 
5 o<alIed 'Tomb of the Satrap’* the relief is both in subject and in 
style purely Persian. Even where the sculptures seem leminiscent of 
Greek art it is diflicult to believe that models from Greece proper 
were available to artists of the Xanthus area, and as regards Ionian 
influence they axe hardly likely to have been inspired by such exam¬ 
ples of Ionian art as the Branchidae statues. Professor Gardner rvent 
on to say: “But there are some few' monuments which probably be- 
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[ong ro a period earlier than ihe rise of Greek sculpture; and so far 
as they may appear to resemble archaic Greek works this is not due 
to the influence of Greece upon Lycia but to an independent devel¬ 
opment of similar types and resources.*^ If the fourteenth-century 
Alihijawa of western Anatolia are rightly ideniiiied as Achaeans, and 
if their descendants still occupied the south-western cornet of the 
pentnsulap then the ‘Greek* tradition may have been just as mneh 
theirs as it w^as that of the Ionian coast-dwellers and the style of their 
sculpture may signify not a borrowed but a common culture. 

In 1957 there was found in the Phrygian level at Bogazkoy a sculp¬ 
tured limestone group of three figures^ a goddess between two male 
Fic. ip7 mttsicians. Of this Professor Bittelp the discoverer^ says^ detail one 

cannot fail to recognise connections with archaic Greek art: the pleat¬ 
ed skirt, the lower hem of the skirt with the protruding feet in their 
shoeSp also the mouih. There is^ however* a remarkable contrast be¬ 
tween the goddess and her attendants* who are shown in easy mov¬ 
ement, and thisp together with the generally un-Greek head of the 
goddess, indicates that the work cannot be derived directly from any 
known school of art." He would date the group "at the latest to the 
middle of the Oth cemury B.CJ^ No Ionian influence is likely to have 
penetrated so far to the east as Bogazkoy at that date; on the other 
hand the 'unknown school' to which the group must be assigned may 
be derived from an * Achaean^ tradition which vvas behind the Xan th¬ 
us monuments also. Asia Minor was always important as the tneliing- 
pot wherein the arts of cast and west were anialgamated; but chat may 
have been due not so much to foreign influences as to the fact that its 
population combined European and oriental elements. 

So far as we knowp the most original and the mt^st fniitfuJ contrtbu- 
tion to art was made by the metaUworkers of Urartu. The technique 
of the Urartu bronzes shows that the craftsmen were complete mas^ 
ters of their craftp but in addition they were admirable dcsigncins and 
real artists. From sites in the neighbourhood of Lake Van there have 
pi-sTF. 5 been recovered quantities of vases* wcajx>ns and parts of furniture of 
bronze richly decorated sometimes with a combination of incised and 
repouss^ workp sometimes cast; these arc of different dates^ as certi¬ 
fied by inscriptions, some being of the eighth and many more of the 
seventh century^ so that they illustraie the output of the Urattu 
workshops over a considerable period, it can safely be assumed that 
Urartu art had developed a good deal earlier than die dme of Rusas I 
733—7*4 the earliest of the kinj^ 10 whose reigns any of the 
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objects from Toprak-k^le can be assigned: when Sargon 11 captured 
the Urartian town of Musaslr in B,C. the Assyrian soldiers were 
amazed at the quantity and quality of the metal-work which they 
carried off as booty — besides such vesseJs as are familiar to us there 
were even life-size cast statues and groups of figures which imply a 
higher degree of skill than we should otherwise have attributed to the 
Uranian school and, also, a very long experiencei After Sargon s vic¬ 
tory the level of art certainly declined^ as is shown by the relatively 
poor workmanship of the decorated shields dedicated by King Rusas 
III {c. 600 B.C.), and with the destruction of the kingdom by Cyaxares 
the Mede in 585 B.C. it loses all impr>rtance. 

Export Urartian metabwork was largely made for export. When Urartu* in 
the eighth century, extended its power over north Syria the value of 
that territorial expansion lay in the fact that it secured a harbour on 
the Mediteminean* ancl through the port at the mouth of the Oronies 
Urartian goods could go direct to Cyprus, to Greece and to Etruria. 
Actual I y^ the finest examples of metal-work from Umitu that we 
fx>ssess were found not in the country of their origin but abroaib 
putrrg p, for instance, the great cauldron from the Barberini tomb, now 
in the Villa Giulia Museum in Romej the base, with its winged hu- 
rnan-headed lions confronting each other on either side of a sacred 
tree, shows the craftsman's skill in embossed work while the lion and 
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gryphons' heads th^t project from the bou'l are fine pieces of casting 
and thoroughly characteristic of Urartian art. It is worth nothing 
here that in Etruria, side by side with such imported vessels, there 
are found local iitiitauons, $uch as the cauldron from the Regolini 
Galassi tomb, in ^vhJch the Etruscan smith has reproduced the orig¬ 
inal design exactly but has treated the details in a non-x 4 siatic fashion. 
The same thing occurs in other countries; thus at Gordion out of a 
hoard of bronze vessels some — ram or lion and bowls with 

human busts at the hajidles — are attributed by the excavators to a 
local school of metallurgy, whereas others are described as Assyrian 
imports but appear rather to be of Urartu make. \ very large pro¬ 
portion of the Urartu bronzes naturally went to the nearest and 
richest client, Assyria, either as merchandise or as tributep and here 
a certain difficulty arises. Bronzes of 'Urartu* type are found in liie 
mins of Assyrian palaces and are figured on the wall reliefs and are 
taken to he characterisEically AssyTian; decorative motives on *Urariu 
bronzes si^metimes reproduce those of Assyrian carv^ings; tints w^hile 
Some authorities have maintained that Urartu art was a native abt>r- 
iginal creation which influenced Assyrian art otherSt recalling the 
face that the earliest Urartu inscription is As^jTian and that cuneiform 
continued to be the script of the country, regard UraTtiaii art as 
merely modelled on diat of Assyxiai Barnett^) follotvs a middle 
course but w'ith a bias in favour of the latter view when he summarises 
the matter by saying: 'The Urartians owed s^imethiiig to the Empire 
of Hurrip but as much or more to AssjTia/' 

In Chapter V attention was draw'^n to the skill and readiness of the 
Phoenician ivory^carvers in adopting foreign fashions to meet the 
demands of foreign markets. Precisely the same thing has been ob¬ 
served of the ivory-carvers of Alalakb in the fourteenth century B^C, 
It is safe to assume that the Urartian craftsman was no less adaptable. 
Considering the political supremacy of Assyria, especially after 714 
B.C. - and it is to this late period that the bulk of our evidence for 
Assyrian influence on Urartian art belongs — it tvould be strange in¬ 
deed if those craftsmen were not at pains to supply just the kind of 
thing that the Assyrians would appreciate. Nor would this be diflicult 
for tliem. From Toprak-kale come carved ivories precisely of the style 
of those found at Nimrud; these are not likely to have been canned in 
Urartu, since the raw material ^vould not have been available there; 
they are Syrian or Phoenicism* like the Nimmd ivories, done for the 
Assyrian market in Assyrian style, purchased by the Urartians either 
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for ihcir own use or for inlay in the brons^^ furniture in which they 
specialised. Such objects as these would serve as models^ and designs 
based upon them might well pass as Assyrian. 

The fact is that Urartu had a style of its own^ in part at least derived 
from old Anatolian traditions, in pan peculiar. Their outs landing 
works are individual — nowhere else had there been produced 
the great bowls with animal pro^clmo^ on elaborately embossed 
bases or on tripods whose feet are animal feet — but for com¬ 
mercial reasons the Urartians vfere perfectly ready to borrow^ pop- 
Fift. 58 ular motives. The shields of King Argisti found at Karmir^Blur with 
their concentric rows of animals might have been copied from, hut 
might equally well have inspired^ ihe Ionian shields carried by Greek 
mercenaries into Syria and Anatolia. The Russian excavators of Kar- 
mir-Blur emphasise the number of objects found there w^hich show 
stryihian Scythian influence* Those wild horsemen from south Russia during 

their brief tenure of Anatolia made a marked impression on the 
country^ so that even a village site such as Deve Hdyiik in northern 
Syria produced horse-hits and scabbard-chapes with characteristically 
Scythian ornament. By no means a barbarous people, the Scy^thians, 
at the western end of the vast belt of steppe country^ were neighbours 
of and mingled with the Mongols of the eastern end and fragments 
of silk found at Toprak-kale, the earliest yet known in the west, af¬ 
ford a link bettveen Urartu and distant China* The Scythian motives 
nc. 59 adopted by Urartu account for the decoration of the great Treasure 
of Sakiz brought to light on ihe south shore of Lake Urmia*T) 

It was an eclectic art, but It reached a very high level. Although near- 
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]y all the objects riow surviving are pans of vessels or of furnituTe 
(many belonged to a magnificent royal throne) and may therefore be 
classed as objects of applied art* yet in Lhemsehes they are admirable. 

Two biilFs heads in the British Museum* from Toprak-kale* are in mlaih r. 5 

their feeling for the force and dignity o£ the animal altogether in 

keeping with s>TDpatheiic treatment of the animal ^eorld which we 

have seen in the earliest Anatolian bronzes (from Alaca Hdyiik) and 

also in the early Sumerian works in bronze^ silver or gold from the puxts pf. 73. 

Royal Cemetery at Ur; conventions have changed indeed, and tlie 

heads are formalised as befits their purely decorative purpose* but 

the natural inspiration remains and stamps them as the work of a real 

artist. Not all are of the same merit; the head of a snarling lion is a 

grotesque — an ornament wdth no life behind it, and in those cases 

where the Assyrian element is scrongese the artist is lease successful: he 

elaborates his detail, but his heart w^as not in his work; his compejsue 

monsters, tvinged bull-women and bull-lions, leave us as cold as do 

the artificial demons of the Assyrian palace reliefs. 

it v^as not merely metallurgical skill that made Urartu so important 

for the history of art. Had they been executants only, the bronze- 

w^orkers and goldsmiths of that remote region w'ould have contribut- 

cd little to the worlds nor would they have done much more if they 

had only copied Assyrian models, for the palace art of Assyria did not 

survive the Assyrian empire. As it was, they influenced profoundly the 

art of Media and of the Achaemenids; their exported goods — vessels 

made after their own sEyle± not borrowed from Assyria — coming 

overseas in the eighth century B.C. helped to mould the art of classical 

Greece, and at least as early as that — probably a century or more 

earlier — reached Etruria and inspired Etruscan art. It has been 

stiggcstedfl) that Urartian smitlis migrated to Etruria, perhaps when 

their own country was suffering from the effects of defeat; but even 

without that suggestion we cannot but admit the debt that Etruria 

owed to Urartu, at least so far as its metal-work was concCTned. 

Our knowledge of Anatolia in the early Iron Age is still sadly limited, Rvck-carving 

and what we do possess in the way of illustration is not alw ays easy to 
evaluate. The one or two examples of Urartu rock<arving, the 
Adilcevaz rcUefp are little better than provincial imitations of the 
Assyrian; but they are of late date> belonging to the decadence of 
Urartu, and they axe not necessarily characierisiic of Urartian sculp^ 
ture. Similarly some examples of Lydian goldsmiths' wmkshow ad^ 
niirable technique but are not distinctive stylistically; further discov- 
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eries may establish a connection with Ionia, bat at present our mater¬ 
ial is too scanty to afford a basis for judgement. The treasures of 
King Croesus, which dazzled the imagination of the Greeks, may well 
have included objects of local make and style which served as models 
for the goldsmiths of other lands tvhe^ originality has not been called 
in question; but of such treasures there remains nothing. 
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1 ) One 11 tempted to ^uggt»{ that a ^tmUar constnJciioiiaJ weaknesa enabled Cyn>i* 
foldierft lo dinsb the»einin^l]^ impregnable walls of Sardes. 

2) M. E. L. Mallowao in frdf, vol. IX (i947>r PU- i, ^ t jo. 

*> II the c*wator5 arc correct ifi l;>elie%ing that such laiis ai the 'Bilik viHc" fy. ^npra, 
Ch, VL p- i3t> with painted dccoTaiion in relief were oapin of stucco wall plaques 
then ihe E^hrygiui [lies have a local pedigree going back to the second millennium 
B.C, 

*} Seton Lloyd, /liiarofta, Lomlori, Penguin Books. i^,p. iq?- 

*> Italian scholars haec in recent ycais discarded the traditional Fiew sdil generally 
held that ibe Etruscans were immigrants to Italy fiom Asia Minor. The archa^logial 
evidence fa^mirs tradition, as does the new anthropological evidence cited by Sir 
C:avin dc Beer in Rhme des Arn, No. 3, Cf. also O, A. Wainwright in ilnnlohan 
Siudirs^ VoL IX, p. 197. 

S) fmq, ml. XII (l9^o)p pr ^llir 

7 ) E, Cirshmaiip in Iran (London. Penj^in Books, 1954), says ckf ihis Treasure that one 
group is undoubtedly .Assynan in impirattoti and execution, the second typically 
Scythian, the third is Assyro-^iTL^^^^ ^ imp! rat ion but woi probably exectited hy 
Assyrian artists, and ihe lourth group consists of products of local workshops, prob¬ 
ably ^fannian. For 'AssyTian' J would read 'Urartian', 
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CHAPTER Vni 


ASSYRIA AND NEO-BABYLONIA 


Throughout the long period of Ka^ite domination of Baby Ionia, 
which ended ’with the sack of the city by Tukulti-Enurta of Assyria 
in about 1230 B,C., and throughout the succeeding period of constant 
warfare waged with alternate success between the two powers, and of 
frequent inroads by the Elamites^ art in Mesopotamia seems to have 
been dead. Most of the few Babylonian monuments that remain to 
us are boundary-stones, kudurruSj carved in dull repetition with the 
symbols of the tutelary gods; of aesthetic interest there is nothing at 
alL The Kassites were presumably barbarous at the time of their 
arrival in Babylonia and to whatever extent they assimilated the cul¬ 
ture of the country they never had the imagination to carry on its art 
traditions. 

The Assyrians also must have been a relatively barbarous people, 
and they were for long too engrossed in die struggle to obtain mastery 
by force of arms to have the leisure, or the inclination, to dev^elop 
what they had learned about art from their early contacts with Sumer; 
certainly very little remains to suggest any such development. 

A stone akar of Tukuki-Etiuria 1 (1250—1210 B.C,), found at Assurp 
is in the Assyrian spirit in that the god whom the king worships is 
represented by a symbol only — a foretaste of that 'cold formalism 
which did not allow a man to meet the gods face to face but only to 
perfonn the established rites before their statues and emblemsi'Jl) 
but although the Assyrian features are faithfully rendered the style 
of the sculptor is not distinctively Assyrian. A second ahar or plinth 
from Assiir, of about the same date, has figures of a king and two 
tutelary deities w^hich are almost purely Babylonian, but beneath 
these there is a band of relief with men and horses climbing over 
mountains ivhich is very much in keeping with later Assyrian art. 
A torso of a nude goddess, of the time of Ashur-bel-kala (1092—toyg 
B.C.)* is probably not Assyrian at alL The 'Broken Obelisk' of Adad- 
nirari 11 (gi t—Sgg B.C.) bears a relief showing a king (perhaps Tig- 
la th^pileser I) holding in one hand a cord made fast to the nostrils 
of four suppliant prisoners; above him are the symbols of die five 
chief gods; from the sun's disk a hand comes out presenting a bow 
and arrows to the king. In this we can see Egyptian inBuence, but both 
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the subject and the style anticipate the art of Assur^nasir-apal; it 
implies Uiat that art goes further back in time than we should other¬ 
wise suppose, but it does nothing to explain its origin. Without any 
further prelude we have, in the next generation^ the countless reliefs 
that adorned the palace at Nimrud of Assur-nasir-apal (885.-560 
B.C.), and there wt find ourselves faced with an art already mature 
and confidents the technique is perfected as if by long experience; 
the style is consistent, that of a fully developed school: and the whole 
series of reliefs is of a character unlike anything of earlier times, 
rhis is an astonishing phenomenon. It might be argued that the 
paucity of monuments leading up to the flowering of sculptural art 
is due only to the accidents of discovery; but considering how much 
archaeological excavation has been done upon the most promising 
sites of Assyria it is unlikely that much material to fill the hiatus 
exists but has been overlooked; we have to accept the facts as they 
are knowrn to us. and try to explain the sudden emergence of Assyrian 
sculpture. 

In this connection 'sculpture* means sculpture in reliefs Assyrian 
sculpture in the round is rare, and has none of the quality of the re¬ 
liefs, The stocky, rigid figures, which cannot excite admiration, are 
clearly the last uninspired descendants of the old Sumerian tradition 
ns handed down through the Babylonians; the details of dress and 
hair bring them up to date, but they arc lay figures drawn from the 
storehouse of the dead past. The genius of Assyrian sculpture was in 
Fir,. 60 its reliefs. With the exception of the great man^headed bitlls, etc., that 
flank the gateways of the palaces, they are in very low relief, and the 
artist has taken full advantage of the fine-grained easily-worked 
'Mosul marble* to produce the most delicate modelling of a surface 
almost entirely flat, and to enrich his panels with an elaboration of 
detail that recalls the work of the gem-cuttcr+ Nothing of the sort had 
been done before in the M iddle East. 

This on the technical side; but ihe difference between traditional and 
Assyrian art was much more profound. The old art, starting with the 
Sumerian, had had a religious basis and had been circumscribed by 
religious conventions. This was always true of sculpture in the round: 
in relief there had been an exception to this rule in the case of the 
stela of Naram-Sin, and, though less markedly so, of the stela of Ur- 
Fw. sG Nammu, but in general the rule holds good. In the Assyrian reliefe the 
piA-rer. 90 religious element is small, and where it does appear it is curiously 
inoperative. The gods themselves are rarely represented^ and they 
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never play an active role: for the most part they are reduced to sym¬ 
bols. The ‘presentation’ scene, once so popular, is banished altogeth¬ 
er, and ivhere an 'adoration’ scene is represented — ti'hich is rare — 
the style loses mitch of its Assyrian character and becomes an obvious 
imitation of the Babylonian. The one important concession made to 
religion U the introduction of a new motive, the huge winged mon¬ 
sters which preside over tlie ritual scenes — and in the tvhole range 
of Assyrian sculpture these figures are the least convincing. Rigidly 
fixed in formal attitudes, so that they perform tlieir functions symbol¬ 
ically only, the colossal demons arc treated with the same w'caltli of 
minute detail that is lavished on king and warrior, and the result is 
but to emphasise their lifelessncss. The artist had been commission¬ 
ed to portray them, and he did so conscientiously but without con¬ 
viction; his work here svas not a confession of faith hut an exercise in 
virtuosity, 

.Apart from these tiresome demons,Assyrian art is secular and narrat¬ 
ive, and shows an interest in actuality for svhich no incident seemed 
too trivial. The reliefs were meant for the adornment not of temples 
but of places, and they therefore deal with the ttvo things dearest to 
the heart of an Assyri an k ing, svar and hu nting. W ha t was requ ired for pcatc r. i flc 

such subjects was not symbolism but the 
utmost realism: wars w'ere not guided by a 
superhuman ruler to a foregone conclusion 
but had to be fought; half the interest of the 
chase lay in its dangers. So the carved scenes 
in a continuous series record the actual 
vicissitudes of battle or hunt ivherein the 
king prticiptes as a man on the level of 
his followers. The need to fill the whole 
area of the slab — the horror vacui — and 
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the artist's ignorance of pcrapective may result in a rather childish 
composition with seemingly uncoordinated figures placed one 
above another, and yet the spectator is not worried thereby; the 
dramatic unity which ties together the successive episodes of the long 
frieze embraces its height as well as its length. Every figure, wherev'Cr 
it be set, is necessary to the scene, and the pictorial sense of the artist 
is vivid enough to disguise much that is really primitive in his com¬ 
position. There are weaknesses and inconsistencies; natural objects 
such as trees are conventionalised out of all recognition whereas horses 
ate portrayed with a naturalism bom of knotvledge and affection; 
there is no perspective; the warriors tvho man a city wall are ludicrous¬ 
ly out of proportion to the building; fig;ure$ are invariably drasvn in 
profile; but only occasionally does such a blemish strike the eye at 
the first glance, and when it is detected its ingenuousness may call 
for indulgence. 

If we had to deal with only one or two monuments of such striking 
novelty we might assume the rise of some individual artist of genius; 
but the reliefs of Assur-nasir-apars palace amount to acres of carved 
stone, and since the Assyrian king w'as not one to brook delay in the 
execution of his plans a whole army of sculptors must have been at 
work simultaneously, all of them adepts in the new style. The art 
historian must needs ask how this could be. 

It is quite clear that the general scheme of Assyrian architectural 
decoration is derived from the Syro-Hitiite. Assur-nasir-apal had wag¬ 
ed tvar to the west of Assyria, in the Khabur valley and along the 
Euphrates, and in his campaign of S77 B.C. he had received the sub¬ 
mission of Sangara, king of Carchemish. He had seen, therefore, the 
facades of Syro-Hitcite palaces wuth their gate lions and long rows of 
carv'ed orthostats, and it needed little imagination to decide that 
such, suitably magnified, could minister to his owm glorification. To 
requisition Syro-Hittite sculptors was of course the prerogative of 
the victor. But that did not solve the problem, for the sculptois had 
no experience in the kind of work demanded of them. 

Syro-Hittite orthostats were constructional, solid blocks of limestone 
or basalt which formed the lowest course above ground of the wall 
of the fa^de. .As w’e know From the discoveries at Yesemek, near 
Islahiye, the blocks were roughly carved in the quarry, so that the 
builders should know how the stone was to be fitted into place, and 
the final carving was done after the block tvas in position in the wall 
— as 1$ proved by evidence from Carchemish, where the lower part 


of a relief which was to be hidden by a statue is left in the rough. In 
the Assyrian sclieme the gate-sculptures are constructional but the 
reliefs arc not; they are thin slabs of stone applied to the face of a mud- 
brick tvall, a mere veneer, and wliereas the orthostat was only about a 
metre high the Assyrian slab measured nearly tst'o and a half metres in 
height, giving a field more adequate to the king’s majesty. The Syro- 
Hittite craftsman had the tradition of flat relief in two planes and could 
quite well have roughed out the design for his slab; but in the coarse 
limestone or pitted basalt to which he was accustomed fine detail was 
impossible; the kind of carving that was natural to him would certainly 
not have suited the Assyrian king's taste, but it was the only kind he 
knew. It may be that there was here a division of labour. In 877 B.C. 
not only Carchemish but also all the Phoenician cities had professed 
submission to Assyria and they had sent gifts of every sort, obviously 
determined to secure commercial relations wuih the new power: 
amongst the gifts were objects in boxwood, ebony and ivory, Nos%' 
the Phoenician ivory-worker was used to cart'ing in mimitc detail, 
and the soft Mosul marble was a material as svell suited to his skill 
as tvas ivory: it is at least probable that ivory-carvers from the Phoen¬ 
ician cities svere enrolled as decorators to put the fine finish on the 
figures roughly sketched by Syro-Hittite sculptors. 

There remains the question of subject. The Hittke friezes of that date 
normally consisted of (what seem to tis) disconnected scenes of myth¬ 
ology or ritual, and such would not by themselves have satisfied 
the vanity of Assur-nasir apal. He may have seen at Carchemish the 
continuous historical friezes recently set up by King Katuwas, but these 
although more to his purpose, were still not satisfactory, because they 
figured only a single episode instead of a chronicle covering years of 
his reign. For the kind of personal narrative that he w-ould like there 
was a precedent in the huge sprawling battle-scenes with which Ram¬ 
ses II had covered the walls of his Ramesseum at Thebes and Ramses 
III had adorned Medinei Habu; even if no story about them had 
reached the ears of Assur-nasir-apaJ at least the Phoenician craftsmen 
wotild have known of them, and anything Egyptian was for them a 
model to be imitated. But it would be impossible to ascribe to them 
the actual figures of the reliefs; they were copyists who never drew 
from nature or even observed nature: a comparison between the 
animals of a hunting-scene or the horses of the warriors on an Assyr¬ 
ian palace wall with the same creatures as represented on a Phoenician 
botv'l is enough to prove that the draughtsmen of the reliefs w'cre not 




Phoenicians. On the other hand it has ahva^'S been remarked that the 
north Syrian reliefs, however roughly executed, and north Syrian 
cylinder seals do show a real interest in animals and a degree of real¬ 
ism superior to what is found in the human figures: and it is precise¬ 
ly that that we see in the Nmirud reliefs. 

Dfimm figures The case of the huge demon figures is different again: they are of a 
type purely Assyrian, which would have been unknow^n to Phoen¬ 
ician and SyrchHittite (or Hurri) alike. There are many of these, and 
they vary hardly at all but follow in detail a single model. It would ap 
pear certain that a royal scrihe made the drawing, wuth all its nec¬ 
essary conventions, which was simply copied by the sculptors. The 
decoration of the palace was a matter of mass production and almost 
inevitably of team w^ork. That it reached so high a level was probably 
due in no small degree to the quality of the material employed: — 
the sculptor> relieved of the tingrateful task of working in basalt,^ 
could translate his observation into an art form with all the enjoy* 
ment of a creative act; if the motive was one that pleased hinip a 
galloping horse or a wounded lion, he might finish it hinxself; if it 
was a royal figure, the embroidery on whose garments had to be rend¬ 
ered faithfully, that could be left to the Phoenician. 

Are we then lo believe that the Assyrians themselves had virtually 
nothing to do with Assyrian sculpture? 

Aijyrian glyptic Thc ausw^er to thU must to some extent depend upon the view' which 
we take of Assyrian glyptic. Before i^oo B,C, gem-cutung amongst 
the Mitanni w'as thoroughly decadent and in Babylonia equally so: 
but with the first rise of -Assyria the cylinder seals of that country 
show a remarkable change. The stock rcltgtous scenes tend to drop 
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out of favour and are replaced by scenes of hunting, or of animals in 
violent movement, which are extraordinarily vivacious and realistic: 

— an ostrich hunt, a stag leaping through a forest, are draxvn with no. Si, 6a 

keen observation and sympathy. This is precisely what we have noted 

in the case of the reliefs, and that parallel might at first sight seem 

to clinch the matter. Without any doubt Middle Assyrian glyptic 

does in this respect foreshadow' Laie Assyrian sculpture, and w'ithout 

any doubt the motives of those seals were to the taste of the Assyrians, 

though in the Late Assyrian period they go out of fashion. But, on 

the other hand, the style of the seals has nothing to do tvith the reliefs, 

nor is it typically Assyrian; rather is it reminiscent of the old Akkad- 

Ian period w'heu the preference was for naturalism with figures in 

violent action silhouetted against a clear background. Again we have 

to put the question, were the getiKuttcrs Assyrians? 

It is somehow dilhcult to associate those fierce warriors with the peace¬ 
ful art of engraving. But of the non-military population of Assyria a 
large proportion must have been Hurrite; the Hinri, whose love 
of animals has already been noted (they ivcrc famous horse-masters) 
were experienced in gem-cutting, and they may well haw turned 
their gifts to good account in the service of appreciative patrons. The 
seals show that from the Middle Assyrian period thcreivereon the spot 
capable craftsmen who might have been called in to help on the 
palace reliefs; but on the question whether tliose craftsmen svere 
actual Assyrians or only Assy rian subjects tlieir evidence is not con¬ 
clusive. For that we need evidence of another sort. 

The uniformity of the sculpiiires must have resulted from diligent 
supervision, and that part must surely have been played by Assyrians, 
who could best appreciate the king's wishes; the actual workers on the 
contrary' w'ere probably impressed from peoples of older culture with 
few Assyrians amongst them. For of one thing we can be sure: Assyr¬ 
ian sculpture was not the art of the Assyrian people. It was purely a 
court art, created by the command of an autocrat for his exclusive SeviftiuTf acouTiart 
benefit: it is found only In royal buildings; no subject, hosvcver high 
his rank, decorated his house ivith reliefs.^) 

When the kingdom perished the an which it had fostered perished 
with it, for it had no roots in the country. Had it been in the wider 
sense Assyrian some traces of it would have suiA'ived, hm none did. 

Even if we suppose that the victorious Medes carried off the best of 
the artists and craftsmen to their otm land, some would have been 
left behind and, if the art was endemic, would still have worked in a 
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recugnisably Assyrian style, but in the whole of Assyria no such work 
is found. In Phoenicia die metal-workers might for a time reproduce 
mechanically upon a golden or a bronze bowl the kind of himting- 
scene which they had learned by rote when they had been commisr 
sioned by the -Assyrian monarchs, but apart from this dwindling 
repetition nothing remained- An artificial creation dependent upon 
the monarchy, Assyrian an had, apart from the nionaichy, no reason 
for existence. 

From the moment of their sudden appearance the reliefs show a mat¬ 
ure and consistent style, that of a fully developed school. The state¬ 
ment made earlier in this chapter is strictly true, but docs not imply 
that -Assyrian art tvas stagnant throughout the term of its existence. 
The technique indeed had been perfected already: it maintains its 
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high level ^vithoiit any sign o£ degeneration, but there was no rotrm 
for improvement. But in succeeding reigns the artist is no hjtigjer con- 
tent with the simple oomposition of the Assur-irasir-apal school: he 
begins to eMperiment with such problems as perspective and spatial 
illusion which the pioneers of his an had carefully avoided. If Shal- nr., 
maneser's BaJawat gates seem to mark a retrogression that is due to 
different craftsmen working in a different medium; svhile the fund¬ 
amental designs were those of the stone reliefs, partaking of their 
pictorial character, the bronze^aster w'as hampered in their execution 
by the difficulties of hts trade, and when he does for once attempt a 
landscape the task is i^uite beyond his powers. The new tendency is 
better seen in a relief of Tiglath-pileser III ( 7 S 5 “ 7 ®^ B.C,). w'here a 
fortress in the background starts not at the bottom of the slab but well 
above the bottom register, along which is a line of ox-w'agons in the 
foreground: here too, while the slab is divided into registers, one 
above another, in the old convention, those registers are not horiion- 
tal but sloped or waved, and there is no actual ground-line, so that a 
real spatial effect is obtained, not by perspective but by skilfid placing. 

Spatial illusion was sought by another device, that of background. Uimim 

An isolated attempt at this is indeed found in the time of i\ssur-nasir- 
apal, w'hen war-charlois are shown passing in front of the w'alls of a 
fortress, but artistic progress is made tvhen figures are not merely 
set against a background but are included in it. Thus a Sargonid re¬ 
lief of a hunt in a forest shows the hunteis against a solid mass of trees 
of different sizes; there is no perspective, and the trees and the men 
are all on the same plane, but because the entire ground is covered 
the effect produced is really that of figures in a wood. This tvas 
carried farther by Sennacherib’s artists (705—B.C.): they aban- 
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doned altogether the old convention of registers and incorporatrf! 
their Jigiires in a background w'hose all-over character gives unity to 
u'hat ivould othentf ise have been incoherent p A good example of this 
. is the relief of a battle in wooded and mountainous country^ 

The greater part of the slab s surface is covered with the reticulated 
pat tern which from time immemorial had been the convention 
symbolising rocks or mountains: over this there are scattered more or 
less at random highly stylised trees^ and between these there are the 
little figures of the fighting men, each an individual study of a man 
in violent action, no two of them alike but each one lively and pur¬ 
poseful. Towartb the lop of the slab the reiiculated pattern ends 
with an irregular ^tigzag line, and on this line, against the clear back^ 
ground, silhouetted^ as it were, against the sky# more figJiting men 
contest the mountain peaks. Here is a deliberate and elaborate at¬ 
tempt at landscape, and it is not altogether unsuccessful; at least it is 
seltexplunatory. That was„ apparently, the chief aim of the artist, 
faced as he was with a difficult composition; in order to accentuate 
die jagged outline of the mountain-top (which gives meaning to the 
othenvise uniform njck-pattern) he has made the figures on it larger 
dian the rest, although they are of course the most distant. What he 
has done is to bind together all his scattered figures into an organic 
whole. This is an actual scene in which the fight takes place; the fight 
is, of course, his proper subject, and his vividly realistic figures do 
justice to it, realism in his background would have broken up the 
unity and detracted from his theme, but the strictly conventional all- 
over design of rocks and trees suggests not only space but the kind of 
space that gave the fight iis character; realism and convention com¬ 
bine success fit I ly in a picture, 

\\e find an even better pictorial effect, achieved by the same means, 
^5 in anoiher relief from the same palace of Sennacherib. This shows a 
fight between the royal troops and marsh-dwellers^ the combatants 
afloat in reed canoes^ The uniform background here is water* repres¬ 
ented by fine wavy lines, with fish and crabs to leave no doubt as to 
its nature, and reed-groivn islands, clumps of high reeds convention¬ 
ally treated but with plenty of variety, as the reeds stand rigidly up 
right or are bent wvith the ivind or branch out from a single root 
centre; between them the canoes make their way. The design may 
perhaps owe something to Egypt* but if so it is skilfully adapted, and 
It fully achieves its object of composing a definite picture, a unity in 
which all the individual elements are brought into due relation one 
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to another. M in the mountain scenCt there is no real perspective^ 
but a substitute for that modem convention is found in the artful 
arrangement of the canoes betiveen the islancb* something approach¬ 
ing a ‘bird 5-eye view'* which does suggest focal depth. 

A very different experiment at scenic landscape is illustrated by a 
slab showing the transport of a colossal gatc-st!ulpturc. A river runs 
in the foregrountip iivith a boat on it and nicn hoisting water from 
it with shadufs; on the far bank there are mounds or hillocks down 
and up which the stone has to be dragged; seen between the mounds 
IS a flat plain (its flatness emphasised by a file of soldiers set along a 
horizontal register-line) and beyond that ivoods and wooded hills^ 

No such picture had been attempted by tJie artists of the previous 
century. The novelty was not due to imitation; - the same subject 
on an Egyptian relief is treated tvith a mechanical reduplication of 
ranks of labourers one above another, which has nothing in common 
with the vivid realism of the Assyrian artist; it was an original at¬ 
tempt, made with (from our point of view)*^) inadequate means* to 
represent an episode as it really happened. The attempt did not always 
succeed. When the sculptor, dealing with an assault upon an enemy 
city, show's the assailants mounting scaling-ladders or advancing up 
the mound thrown up against the city walL tlie sloping lines are faith- pic. 66 
fully dra^m, but* knowing nodring about gravity* he sets his figures 
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at right angles lo the slopej so that they scenj to be tumbling back- 
A^ardsp and the effect is ludicrous. The tangle of diagonal lines fails 
to give any idea of perspective, i,e., that they lead away from the 
spectator, or that they lead up to the wall, and the realism which the 
artist sought escapes him altogether. 

It w^tild seem that blunders of dm sort led to a revulsion. Certainly 
in the reign of Assur-bani-pal { 66 B-&s 6 B.C.)> although the subjects 
of the reliefs are sitnllaT and the sculptor is siiJ] aiming at a pictorial 
effect, he eschews all such experiments and falls back on the older 
and simpler tTadition which contented itself with a singie plane and 
did not attempt the illusion of recession in space. But the illusion of 
space he does achieve, and that not hy any technical trick but by 
dramatic emotion. The finest of all the Assur-bani-pal reliefs, the 

humintr ^ reliefs of any date, are, by common consent, the 

hunting scenes; and here we cannot but recognise the hand of one 
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maDp supreme master of his art^ The hunted beasts* Hons, horses or 

gazelle are treated with an tutonishing sympathy; each one of them 
IS a fo«x dg force of understanding realism; there is no suggestion of 
background, no scenic effect to localise the incident, for this slaughter 
of the animals is one of the universal verities and requires no setting: 
instead, they are scattered over the blank ground seemingly at ran¬ 
dom, and in the case of the lions their isolation is emphasised by the 
short register-line beneath each figure. In fact, however, their dispos¬ 
ition is most carefully calculated, and although each is a study com¬ 
plete in itself yet all are bound together into an artistic unity by the 
sheer stress of emotion. No rules of perspective apply here; what ties 
the picture together is the common feeling of rage, agony and defeat; 
the Assyrian monarch wanted to have portrayed in detail his prowess 
in the hunt, but the artist's summary is 'Sunt tacrymae rerum’. 

Today, while we can appreciate the technical e>iceUenee of the Assyr- 
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ian reliefs, it is not easy to judge of their effect as they were originally 
Colour seen. Tliey were always touched up with colour, and sometimes, 
probably, were painted all over — in the Sargonid reliefs the whole 
background tvas tinted yellow. The existing evidence does not enable 
Us to detennine to what extent colour was employed, but we may 
bear in mind the polychrome glazed tiles which appear first in the 
reign of Assur-nasir-apal, in which against a yellow ground captives 
are show'n teearing yellow tunics and blue upper garments with white 
fringes, while the outlines and the details are in black. The Sargonid 
tiles from Dur Sharrukin have a blue ground with figures predom¬ 
inantly in yellow, anticipating the famous animals of NebuchadnHsa- 
*nT£ s, 19} zar s Ishtar Gate in Babylon, The colour scheme is kept simple be¬ 
cause the tiles which, like the reliefs, served a purely architectural 
purpose, were generally set higher up in the wall and therefore called 
for less detailed treatment,■4) but the famous frieze of the Archers 
from Susa, which is in the A^yrian tradition, shows coloured relief 
at its best. The sculptured slabs of the dado were then coloured to a 
^ater ora less extent, and above tlicm the palace walls were painted 
in tempera^ cither with conventional patterns in bright colours or 
with figures. 

Naturally very little of such painting survives; its character is best 
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I-. 1^ illustrated by the (mitch damaged) examples from Tell Barsip iv-here 
there ivere no stone reliefs but the entire wall was adorned with 
court scenes executed iti iemp^m. Tell Barsip was a provincial centre 
only, and the craftsmen employed upon the decoration of the gover¬ 
nor's palace were not likely to rank artistically with the painters oE 
the royal capital, and it must be admitted that their ivork was slick 
but slipshod and none too well finished; its effect is striking, but 
one must not look coo closely into its detail. Such fragments as are 
preserved from the royal palaces of Assyria proper, from Shar- 
rukin, are technically far superior to tlie provincial efforts and of a 
quality wordiy of the sculptured reliefs belo^v them; indeed> when 
one regards the exquisite workmanship of the stones one can scarcely 
believe that the paintings tvould have been executed with any less 
care and skill. 

The interior of an Assyrian palace must have been magnificent in¬ 
deed, with its walls enriched from floor to ceiling wdth polychrome 
drchitfciure decorauon, but in its architecture there w^as little to admire. It was 
constructed almost entirely in mud brick, the stone being only a 
veneer; the ground-plan was unimaginativep for what the king de¬ 
manded was extravagant st^e^ and this meant that block w^as added 
to block* unit to nnn, tvich no really coherent scheme but a mere 
repeticion of the traditional domestic plan. The vault was employed 
for the long passages, the arch for some of the doors, and the reliefs 
show that the column might be used to decorate a facade or a gateway, 
the capital being sometimes of the Trotolonic' type knowm to the 
Phoenicians — a case of br^rrowing. Another case of borrorving was the 
Bit Hitani^ ^vhich the .Assyrians took over from the Syro-Hittites; but 
while they admired the facade they had no use for the building as 
such and therefore adopted only part of the plan, i.^. its columned 
portico, making of this a gatehouse and nothing more. O therwise the 
huge squat palace complex itself was unoriginal and dull; it could 
boast of no architectural feature that was not sw^amped into insig- 
uihcance by the building's bulk, apart from the traditional ziggurat 
which Tehgtous ritual demanded; if it embodied any idea at all it was 
that the visitor* or the foreign envoy* should be oppressed by the 
solidly-based and enduring might oE the Assyrian monarch (a Eallacy 
exposed time after time by the facts of Ass^xian history), just as when 
he entered it he should be terrified by the pictured record of that 
monarch's personal prowess and invariable triumph over such as op¬ 
posed him. 
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There is indeed little to admire in Assyrian architecture. Based upon 
the traditional architecture of Babylon it can supply no oiher inspir¬ 
ation dian that of the megalomaniac. A ruler might plan — and in an 
amazingly short time build — an entirely new city; but in the casual 
aggregaie of huge structures there is neither balance nor proportion 
and no regard for monumental effect; the lay-out of such a city as 
Nimrud demonstrates an utter failure to grasp an archiiectural op¬ 
portunity. !n Andrae’s reconstruct ions of Assur we find indeed im¬ 
posing strengths m in the Gurgurri gateway^ and the river frontage 
shows a long and massive line of battlemented walb broken by lofty 
towers (the temples and their zigguiats);, the very bulk of which is 
impressive; but the effect is accidental, not calculated, and not re¬ 
sulting from any master plan. Jn Assyria builders^ rather than archi¬ 
tects, were responsible for carrying out the king's orders. 

The one striking architectural innovation is the design of the Khors- 
abad ziggurat. Here, in place of the monumental stairways of the 
Third Dynasty type of ziggurat, the ascent was by a continuous ramp, 
about two metres wide^ provided with a crenellated parapet, run¬ 
ning spirally round the building; there were therefore no proper 
stages, but a succession of vertical faces separated from each other by 
the turns of the ramp. The vertical intervals, which were painted in 
different colours (starting from the bottom, whitCj black, red and 
blue surv ive in that order)^ probably numbered seven in alb in which 
case the total height of the structure would have been equal to the 
length of its square base^ 44-5c» m., evidence of very careful plannings 
No precedent, and indeed no second example of such a ziggurat h 
known, so that the credit for it must be given to the Assyriam, but 
it would scarcely seem to have been an improvement on the orthodox 
type. 

A prominent feature of the palace's magnificence was the wealth of 
ivory caivdng which it contained. No^ only were the thrones, die 
couches^ the tables and the beds encrusted with ivory, but evidence 
at Nimrud suggests that entire rooms were panelled with slabs of the 
same precious material; today the excavation of a single chamber may 
result in the collcctiou not of hundreds but of thousands of carved 
fragments, and that despite the wilful destruction of the furniture 
and the firing of the building. Reviewing the collected examples of 
ivories from Nimrud we can at once distinguish those of Egyptian 
or Syrian or perhaps of Hurri type, the counterparts of Ivories found 
at Megiddo or Arslan Tash. and with them others which are purely 
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AssjTian in subject and instykj repetitions in miniature of the palace 
wall reliefs. But even of tliese last, some have engraved upon their 
backs Phoenician characters showing that they too are the ^vork not 
of Assyrian craftsmen but of the adaptable Phoenician plagiarists* 

The ivories were made by foreigners, Phoenicians and Syrians, im¬ 
ported for the piirposep and the description of them Lherefore prop- 
crly comes not here but in Chapter V* So too with another of the 
minor arts: the cast and engraved meeahworkp the platters and the 
drinking-cupSp were manufactured by foreigners to the ^Assyrian taste, 
and it is in our account of the Phoenicians and of the Urartians that 
they are in place. Most definitely there was an Assyrian artistic stylep 
evolved under the patronage of successive Assyrian kings^ which^ how¬ 
ever derivative in its elements, did consistently represent an Assyrian 
point of view in a manner acceptable to them; but the sculptors^ the 
painters and the engravers ^vere not Assyrians. 

Excudenl utii spirantia molliusdera 

Credo equidem^ vivos duceni de mar more vollus; 

Tu regere imperio popuhSt Romane^ memento; 

Hae tibi erunt aries . . * 

V^irgirs dictum for Rome would have applied equally to the savage 
empire which for its greater glory enslaved the arts but never prac¬ 
ticed them. 

After the fall of the First Dynasty of Babylon there ceased to be any 
Babylonian art^ Of all the Kassite kings only oner seems to have ai- 
tempted anything at alL and he failed. Kuri-gabai 11 fc. 1400 B.C.), 
building a temple at Ercch (Warka)p adorned its facade with figures 
of deities in moulded brick which, like caryatidSt support the archi¬ 
trave. The desigii may have been original; more probably it ^vas bor¬ 
rowed from Elam; but in either case it is a lamentable monstrosity. p, 17s 

The kudurrus^ or boundary-stones, hearing in relief the symbols of 
the attesting gods and sometimes an actual figure of a god in a feebly 
archaistic stylep are the only other monuments surviving from that 
long dull period. From the post'Kassite period we have the well- Pofperiod 
known stone tablet of Nahu^apal-iddina (c 885 B.C.): the god Sham- 


W.iU painlinj^ Ih umpera from the govcmor'i palaci< jr TcU Uanip (Tell Achmar). Only a few examples 
of Asayrian painiing ti^ve auivived. The walls of palam were ctiielly adorned with stone reliefs, which 
were prohahl}' origiiballji' aisp painted in oiIoLir or demra[ed with glauxl bricks, ii in ibe ro)'al palace ai 
Dur ShamikEn. Ct. p-19^, iViiliotJd/ 4 kppo. 
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ash j$ seated in his shrine and on an altar in front of him is the solar 
disk supported by attendant deities issuing from the shrine’s root 
tkbile the king, with a priest and his personal goddess, presents him¬ 
self before the god. The relief is a pastische of a Third Dynasty work, 
only the disk and the deities supporting it being a later addition; the 
rarving is quite good, but the composition is extremely poor, and the 
relief is mentioned here because of its rarity, not its merit. 
t{eb»eh«itn*iior H Of Nebuchadnezzar II {604^561 B.C.), who could boast: 'Is not this 
great Babylon which I have builded?', we might expect much, but ex¬ 
cavation has brought to light only the Ishtar Gate. That gateway, with 
H.AT« t. igj its lofty tou-ers decorated with bulls, lions and dragons in glazed 
bricks, against a blue background studded with white and yellorv 
rosettes, is indeed magnificent; but it can scarcely be called Babylon¬ 
ian, for it is borrowed from Assyrian art. The polychrome decoration 
of the throne-room has exact parallels in the northern cities and is 
therefore equally unoriginal. So far as we know, the only architec¬ 
tural innovation of the period was the fashion of building a mud- 
brick tvall in short sections set at an angle to the frontage with right- 
angle offsets between the sections, giving to the wall-face the effect 
of the edge of a toothed saw; presumably the idea was to break up 
the monotony of a blank tvall into a series of vertical bands alternately 
light and dark, and broad or narrow as determined by the angle of 
the sun's rays. It was a fashion widely adopted for private houses and 
may have produced a not unpleasing effect; but it w'as construction¬ 
ally unsound and was soon abandoned. 

The temples of the gods were generally rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar 
on strictly traditional lines, but it is to the Late Babylonian period, 
probably to Nabonidus <555—539 B.C.). that we may credit a new 
style in ziggurats. The best preserved of these, that at Ur, which like 
Zi^urct at Vt the ziggurat at Babylon was definitely Nabonidus’ work, had seven 
stages instead of the three that it had had in the days of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, an addition not remarkable in itself but giving rise 
to an Ingenious pieec of planning which greatly enhanced the archi¬ 
tectural quality of tne structure. The original triple staircase leading 
to the first stage of the tower was retained, the stage itself being raised 
to the level of the top of the stairways (which originally had ended 
betw'een the first stage and the second) and there, against the front 
of the second storey, a flight of steps, starting a little to one side of 
the centre, and running to the comet, led to an ambulatory which 
went, at the same level, right round the building to the centre of the 
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facade, whet^ another Sight of steps, in the reverse direction, led to 
a second ambulatory which brought one to a third stainvay above 
and corresponding to the first; and so on up to the topmost platform 
on tvhich stood the shrine. Seen from the front of the ziggiirat the 
symmetrical arrangement of the stairs^ sloping alternately to left and 
tight, must have been most effective, and could easily have produced 
the illusion of a spiral, as described by Herodotus in his account of the 
similar ziggumi at Babylon. Whether or not there was a colour 
scheme throughout, as Herodotus says, we have not ihe evidence to 
determine; but the lowest stage was certainly painted black wuth 
bitumen and the shrine at the top was built with blue-glazed bricks* 
so that we may well accept the Greek traveller's report. In any case 
we have here a monument of real architectural importance^ and one 
which seems to be original: but it is the only Instance known to us of 
novel and successful invention in late Babylonian art. 


1) fTankfoTt, p. 

2 ) A curiom parallel is fumiihcd by Benin. There the brasa-foundersp a closed guild nc. 
copying a single street close to the myaJ palace, wm on pain of death pcnnittHl to 
work only for ibe Oba or mkr, and only he could gram {wliich he rarely did) to a 
lesser chief ihe privilege of owning a bronie altar-piax or oihcr impertanr work ai 
the guild. Cfr E, Lenringexp vIfnVfl; ihc Arl 0/ the Negro Peopfes (.An of ihc World), 
19^, pp. llSff. 

3 ) It would Ijc instructive to analyse tius .Assyrian relief In the light o( the Chinese 
pritidpla ol penpectivep to us equally aUen and indeed inadequate. 

♦) Though this may have been due also 10 technl-cal difhailtics. The tilet Irom ihe 
front of a ^diuFFi in the Adid temple at Assur, ihowing ch^iotry m moutitainous 
country, seem not to have been very dctallcdp but their conditjon was too bad for any 
proper judgment to be based on them. The same wm mic of the other Assur tiles. 
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CHAPTER IX 


CRAFXO-ROMAN ART IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


In Chapter 1 it was pointed out how umtable the conditions of the 
Middle East had always been, how by internecine warfare and by 
the incursion of enemies from without not only did the mastery of 
any one area change from time to time but the ptopulation of a region 
might be radically altered in character and in race- Notwithstanding 
these convulsions, however, the art of the several countries and peo¬ 
ples often persisted true to type: In studying those arts we have seen 
that while they were enriched, or modified, by foreign influences yet 
they retain the recognisable stamp of their origin and at each stage of 
their development can still be called by the name of their originators. 
But ivith the conquests of Alexander the Great this continuity breaks 
down. 

The Greeks were firmly convinced of the superiority of their civilisa¬ 
tion to that of peoples whom they termed ‘barbarians'. Alexander 
himself was ready enough to assimilate whatever he found good in 
the conquered lands, but he aimed quite definitely at the Hellcn- 
isation of the East, a potent instrument for which was the foundation 
of Macedonian soldier<olonies throughout his new empire; and al¬ 
though he wished to establish a partnership between Greece and Asia 
there was no question but that Greece was to be senior partner. The 
war-lords who succeeded him were less statesmanlike, but carried 
out the same policy by more autocratic methods, imposing Greek 
culture upon peoples for the most part only too anxious to gratify the 
desires of their masters; proselytism advanced by rapid strides, and 
when Rome took over the Middle East Hellenisation was an accom¬ 
plished fact. 

The Roman occupation did nothing to upset this. Apan fn^m their 
genuine admiration for Greek culture the Romans recognised that 
for the administration to accept and utilise Hellenism was to follow 
the line of least resistance. As the countries grew prosperous under 
Roman role and increasing rvealth found a natural outlet in new 
buildings, the Graeco-Roman style was adopted automatically, so that 
from the Hellespont to the borders of the Negeb, from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the eastern frontiers of Mesopotamia, towns and cities 
pro li feta ted whose grandiose architecture and sculptured monuments 
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were supposed by the natives to the glories of Rome. Old trad- 
In so far as this is true the Graeco-Roman art of Asia lies outside the 
classical an became the natural expression of the Asiatic provinces. 
In so far as this is true the Graeco-Roman art of Asia lies outside the 
scope of this book; it belongs to the history of the arts of Greece and 
Rome. But when we pass in review the raonuments of that period in 
Anatolia or in Syxia we cannot feil to see that these, even tvhere the 
artist set himself to he most orthodox, are not quite the same as we 
should find on European soili and this not necessarily because ignor¬ 
ance or ineptitude has botched ivhat was meant to be a faithful copy, 
buE because an oriental mentality has impressed itself upon the west¬ 
ern model. In different regions there arose different schools of archi- 
Eectiire and sculpture w hich ate easily recognisable, and some of them 
at least cannot be lightly dimissed as merely provincial: they introd¬ 
uced new elements of real value which were to affect the art of a wider 
field and of later times. Rather than anticipate the arguments to be 
put Eonvard in this chapter, let us illustrate the general truth by the 
most obvious instancep which because it docs not belong to the Mid¬ 
dle East wull not beg the question. The stiulptures of the Gandhim 
School!) in north-Tvest India, are unmistakably an offshoot of classi¬ 
cal art; occasionally, in details where Buddhism did not prescribe 
the norm, as in the head of a demon or a foreigner, one might mistake 
it for classical work; but the ivhole is inspired by a purely Indian 
sentimentp and this affects the style so strongly that no-one could 
imagine that here a European sculptor has been commissioned by 
an Indian patron. IE Eor purposes of further comparison we turn to 
the Roman sculptures oE, say, Rumania, where the idiosyncrasies are 
fierhaps less marked but still apparentp and entirely unlike those of 
Gandhara, then the effect of different national mentalities being 
brought to bear upon the same or similar foreign models is indeed 
manifest. And something oE the same sort is to be found in the Middle 
East, What ive shall hnve to observe is not the influence oE Greek and 
Roman art upon the Asiatic worldp but that of the Asiatic world upon 
Greek and Roman art. 

Thanks to the string of Greek cities along the Ionian coast Greek 
art was at home in the western fringe of A^natolia long before Alex¬ 
ander. It is however worthy of remark that on Asiatic soil Greek 
architecture developed features not knovvti in Greece proper* The 
sixth-cenruty temple oE Artemis at Ephesus had, in the sculptured 
drums at the base of its columns, something wholly un-Greek in char- 
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flcter; yet when in the Eounh century the temple was rebviilt by a 
Greek architect and adorned by Skopas oE Paros, the leading sculptor 
oE his time {c. 556 B,C.), the sculptured drutris reappear in defiance oE 
convention. The Mausoleum oE Halicamassos was built {c. 353 B.C.) 
by two Greek architects and was admired by the Greeks as one of the 
seven wonders of the world, yet nothing could be less Greek in char¬ 
acter. Undoubtedly it was designed to order; there was no Greek 
precedent for a structural tomb of any kind, whereas the lion tomb 
at Knidos affords a dose parallel and the Lycian tombs suggest a local 
parentage; but that is precisely the point — Asia is seen setting its 
individual stamp upon the work of Greek artists. 

It cannot be said that the result was always satisfactory. Sometimes 
there is no real assimilation, but elements of the two diverse arts are 
arbitrarily forced into incongruous wedlock. Thus the Diana of Ephe¬ 
sus familiar to us now through various copies of the cult statue shows 
a regular Greek face surmounting the many-breasted body, which was 
traditional in Asiatic iconography but would have shocked any Greek 
artist just as it shocks us. Mere Juxtapjsition means failure, but there 
are many cases where eastern and western styles are successfully re¬ 
conciled. The Hier&thesion of Mithridaies of Komraagene is a part¬ 
icularly interesting example because it is in the district of Malatya, 
where the Hittite tradition of sculpture was strong and the Achaem- 
enid descent of the royal family iniroduced yet another oriental 
element. Undoubtedly Antiochus I (69—34 who set up the 

huge monument to his deified father and to the other gods meant to 
produce a classical w'ork of art and employed sculptors trained on 
classical lines, and at first sight the row of giant statues aligned along 
the terrace might seem to be purely Hellenistic. They are Greek 
gods presented in traditional guise, and the very idea of their align¬ 
ment might seem to come from the older Ionian tradition exempli¬ 
fied in the avenue of seated priestesses at Branchidae; the only new 
departure is that each statue, instead of being a single block, is carved 
out of built-up masonry. But on a closer view the figures are not quite 
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in the Greek manner; even more in the reliefs — which are more 
detailed — U>e difference is manifest: an Achaemenid ancestor is por¬ 
trayed, and the portrait is in the style of Pasargadae; Herakles. super¬ 
ficially familiar, nims out to be Herakles orientalised, if not a Hittiie 
god converted to Hellenism* The Xion Horoscope' has a lion which 
is not Hellenistic at all; k is hoe Hiuite, but might i>erhaps claim 
mixed Htttite and Scythian descent, while the 'Guardian Lion* seems 
to have affinities with the older art of central Anatolia and stands out 
as a splendid creation wherein Greek technique is inspired by an 
ideal tvhich ive cannot well classify but must recognise as native to 
the soil 

It is therefore not surprising that a new school of Greek sculpture 
should arise at Pergamon. The occasion was the victory of King x^ttalus 
(^41—197 B.C*) over the Gauls, a vicioTy to be commemoraLcd by the 
building of a temple and a huge altar (c. 185—174 for the 

adornment of urhich Greek sculptors were employ^.2!^) 

Long before the end of the third century B*C, Greek scalpturCj keep¬ 
ing to the tradition of the great fifth^entury masters> had exhamtetl 
its inspiration: the technique remained, but generation after gener¬ 
ation of artists had explored and exploited ail the possibilities of the 
Attic and Argive schools^ and even Lysippos the bronze-worker, in 
the second half of the fourth century, who ventured to modify the 
canon of the proportions of the human body, still adhered to the 
classical conception of plastic art. That conception demanded pro¬ 
portion and balance and eschewed violence: ^ where action tv as to 
be represented the figure must be shown not in movement hut in that 
momentary pause that comes between two movements and suggests 
action but is in itself siaitc, as when the discus-thrower has swung his 
missile to its uppermost limit and has not yet begun to bring it down 
for the throw: it was the potential, not the actual movement that was 
held to be art's legitimate subject. There could be no more flagrant 
violation of the Rile than that we have in the sculptures of the Great 
Altar of Pergamon. That turbulent confusion of writhing bodies with 
strained muscles and contorted limbs is the very negation of the Attic 
spirit, giving us not the purgation of pity and terror but their reality* 
This is an emotional art, and even in the single figures* such as that 
of the Dying Gaul, both subject and treatnaent make a direct appeal 
to the emotions: intensely realistic in detail -(the body of the dying 
Gaul is not that of a Greek athlete but leaner, more fine-drawn and 
individual), it employs that realism to heighten the illusion of mov- 
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cment and leimoni it has not ineptly been compared with the Bar¬ 
oque art of Europe* 

But at IcasE two of the artists responsible for this revolutionary mon¬ 
ument were Athenians, and Atiiens would have been the last place 
to initiate so heretical a school Its birth-place ivas Pergamon, and 
its inspiration is unquestionably Asiatic. King Eumenes 11 , who com- 
mUsioned the altar, may have decided on the subject of the reliefs 
but could not have prescribed their style; that must have accorded 
with the character oE the Pergamenes — and we may remember that, 
in later times, it was the people of this region tvho broke away from 
the orthodox rhual of the Christian Church and founded the exciting 
and emotional sect of the Montan is ts. In Pergainene art w^e can see 
an alien spIriE imposing itself upon the established art of Greece, re¬ 
moulding it to something with which the East could sympathise and 
effecting not perhaps a betterment but an innovaiion. 

Over the greater part of Syria, where Roman rule was direct, the 
Roman style of architecture prevailed almost exclusively^ Of Hel¬ 
lenistic building little remains; very occasionally do we have a surv¬ 
ival of some native style,such as the x\mrit combs, or the altar at Kala'at 
Fakra, or the Dana temple-tomb or the 'Crave of Absalom^ in the 
Kedron valley, and even tlien die Roman influence is obvious; but 
the vast majority of the ruins give us buildings which w^cre set up to 
Roman order and under Roman supervision. Ground-plans and 
elevations must have been the work of Roman architects^ or ai least of 
Syrians tvell trained in the Roman school ^nd betray noLhing of the 
Orient. Only in one special case was a native form adoptedt the bath 
establishment wdth its cluster of small domes and barrel vaults which 
the Roman army built wherever it w^ent, in North Africa or in north¬ 
ern Britain, w'as of Asiatic origin; but the rest, temples and fora 
and colonnaded streets, theatres and amphitheatres, w^ere all repet¬ 
itions of the Roman model. 

But because the actual crafismen were Syrians, and because there 
had to be limits to official suj>ei^'ision, details in which the worker 
ivas left more to his ow^n devices show an individuality independent of 
classical canons. The most imporiant of these was the lavish use of 
the drill in relief-carving. 

Greeks and Romans alike had used such motives as the anthemion 
for entablatures, etc., the lioney suckle or pal met te being carved for 
the most part in iow and rather flat relief; the ftower-garland also 
might be used, though in this case the relief was higher. The Syrian 


Loved the ornate and preferred his ornament to be as prominent as 
passible. He saw that by a rounder treatment of the surEace and by 
deep drill-holes and undercutting (which too might be done with 
the driU) he could obtain a strong chiaroscuro w^ith a colouristit 
effect that was eminently satisfying. With little extra work he could 
make more lively a Corinthian capital^ as in the temple of Bacchus at 
Ba’albek^ could turn a conventional into a naturalistic garland, and 
on a figured sarcophagus produce a play of light and shade that anim- 
ated the dullest relief. This drill technique was copied in odier coun¬ 
tries and profoundly affected European sculpture. 

The same love of the ornate made popular the car\^ed coffer ceiling. 
The stone roofs of Greek temples had of course been coffered in im¬ 
itation of TiVood; the Syrians elaborated this, either w^ith geometric 
patterns of octagons and sejuares in combinationj as at Ba'albek^ or 
with a central figure or bust in an intricately carved frartif. A fairly 
simpie form of this appears in Rome first in the temple of Castor and 
Pollux (A.D. 6), but the more complicated figure type seems to have 
been developed in Syria and serv'ed as a model for late Roman build¬ 
ings elseu^hcre. Somewhat in the ^ame style ivas a design of twisting or 
interlaced, vine-branches whose curves enclose human busts^ small 
complete figures such as Amor ini, or animals or birds; since this was 
a running design it could be used horizontally for a narrow frieze or 
vertically for a door-jamb or pilaster^ the last being an innovation in 
Lliat the Greek and Roman pilaster, as an architectural element, had 
been plain, whereas its embellishment made k a decorative rather 
than a functional feature. The door-jambs of die Temple of Bac¬ 
chus at Ba'albek illustmte diis style, as do pilasters in the same temple. 
Pilasters closely resembling to the latter are found in the Basilica of 
Lepus Magna, and it has been suggested that Syrian stone-can ers 
were brought to North Africa by Diocletian to work on the great 
buildings w ith which he enriched his native city. The fashion spread to 
Italy, and late Roman examples inspired the artisU of the Renais¬ 
sance. 

We may admit that the exuberant decoration of a Syrian temple h 
apt to overstep the limits of good taste as wheii, at Palmyra, the 
columns of the great colonnade are provideii widi brackets on ivhich 
were put statues of benefactors, a vulgar outrage on the construction^ 
al character of the column. On the other hand we cannot but recognise 
the splendour and the gaiety of much of the Syrian work as exempli¬ 
fied, for instance, in the Temple of Bacchus at Ba albek; granted that 
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Heliopalij, as wc kiioiv ii, was a Roman foundation, yet over its clas- 
sicaJ lines the East has thrown a charm that distinguishes it from alJ 
the Roman buildings in Europe that tvere not directly affected by 
chat gracious miiacle. 

The case of Palmyra is different. Originally a Parthian station, it be¬ 
came in the Seleucid period a caravan centre and, in die time of 
Augustus, a buffer and a I ink between Parthia and Rome — a neutral, 
semi-independent town, already in 32 B.C. prosperous enough to 
lay the foundations of its huge temple; in a very short time it had 
become one of the wealthiest, most luxurious and most elegant towns 
in Syria. Throughout the w-ars between Rome and Parthia Palmyra, 
always friendly to Rome (for a time she admitted a Ro man garrison, 
and many of her leading aristocrats became Roman citizens) main- 
tamed her own form of government and the command of her own 
militia. When the Emperor Valerian was defeated and captured by 
the Persian Shapur, who had succeeded to the decadent kingdom of 
the Parthians, Odenathus, the uncrowned king of Palmyra, utterly 
crushed Shapur and put down a rebellion of Roman troops in Syria 
against Gallienus; as a result, he could take the title of King of Kings, 
pose as the independent legate of Gallienus in the East, and, extend¬ 
ing his conquests, reigned from Armenia to Memphis in Egypt. His 
successor Vaballath added .Asia Minor and the rest of Egypt to hts 
dominions, and when he was assassinated his mother Zenobia carried 
on the same policy of friendship with Rome combined with sovereign 
independence. The queen earned the gratitude of the Emperor Aur- 
elian by crushing the rebellion against him headed by Proatus; but 
Rome could not afford to see Egypt in alien hands. Aurelian decided 
to expel the Palmyrenes from the Nile valley, and in the war that 
ensuctl (ey 1 A.D.) Zenobia was defeated at Antioch and finally captur¬ 
ed by the legions, to figure in the emperor's triumph and die in a 
Roman prison. Palmyra was plundered and deliberately and ruthless¬ 
ly destroyed; it never recovered. 

It is then in the light of pioliiical independence that we must examine 
Palmyrene art. At first sight the ruins of the city might seem to be as 
truly Graeco-Roman as are those of Ba'albek, and undoubtedly the 
Palmyrenes admired classical architecture and employed Graeco- 
Roman architects; they had, indeed, no such traditions of their own as 
would have enabled them to rival with a native style the glories of 
the Seleucid and Roman towns of Syria. The great temple was. in 
its plan, a rather clumsy mixture of Greek and Mesopotamian temple 
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building, bui it and the other temples were dedicated not to the gods 
o£ Greece or Rome but to the Palmyrene deities Bel. Ba'al Samin, 
Yarhibol, Aglibol. Arsu, A^iiu Hadad and Aiargatis, deities who 
might be represented in Parthian dress and had nothing to do with 
Olympus, Behind the classical facade there is the oriental spirit, and 
wh^, as in sculpture, art becomes more personal that spirit express¬ 
es itself unmistakably. Of course the technique is borrowed. The 
Palmyrenes had no precedents of their own to follow, Mesopotam¬ 
ian art was too long dead to afford inspiration, and indeed was almost 
as alien as was Roman art: the sculptors who can-ed the hundreds of 
statues, busts and reliefs known to us had learnt their craft in Graeco- 
Roman schmls and probably thought that they were carrying on the 
Greek tradition. But in fact they were doing something very differ¬ 
ent, Viewed from the Greek standpoint their work was l^d; the mod¬ 
elling of the human body is slurred and inept, limbs and hands are 
soft and flaccid, the drapery corresponds to nothing in nature - it is 
often but a poor copy of a standardised Greek type, and when it dep 
arts from the Greek model it might be judged to be a purely mechan¬ 
ical scheme of inconsequent decoration. If however we look at these 
sculptures with an open mind we shall discover in them original and 
attractive qualities, Bui we shall appreciate them better if we first 
^ss in review an isolated work which cannot itself be claimed as 
Palmyrene but is undoubtedly a forerunner of Palmyrene art. 

From the neighbourhood of Homs there comes a helmet, fashioned 
of iron, silver and gold, which early in tire first century .Y.D. belonged 
to some high-bom general of the Sampsigirami, a parade helmet in 
e orm of a man s head with a visor which gives the complete face. 
The face is obviously a portrait, naturalistic and of a type quite alien 
to Greek sculpture: the use of different metals in combination to 
prixluce a rich colouristic effect is in a tradition ifiat goes back to early 
days in /'yiatolia; the lecimique is as skilful as we might expect from 
a goldsmith in touch with the master-craftsmen of Phoenicia, With- 
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oiil any question it is a local, i.e., a Syrian piece, made perhaps at 
Homs and at the time when it was made Palmyra. Homs' eastern 
neighbour only 150 kilometers away, was one of the leading cities of 
Syria: radier than assume two distinct schools of art we may consider 
that the Homs helmet illustrates an early phase of Palmyrene an. 
Certainly it anticipates the characteristics of that art, imposing upon 
the Hellenistic mirdcl just the same stamp of Astatic individuality, 
and it resembles it too in its insistence on colour. 

Turning from this to Palmyrene art proper we should first remark 
that the scope allowed to the artist was not wide. There are a few rel¬ 
igious reliefs, hut the vast majority of his works were done for funer¬ 
ary purposes — statues, busts sometimes in the round but more often 
in high relief against a background, and reliefs showing two or more 
figures; and all these were meant to give portraits of the persons 
commemorated by them. A funerary portrait is not likely to betray 
any vivid emotion, and we should expect the long series of Palmyrene 
busts to be repetitive and dull; in fact, the characterisation is often 
extremely successful and nearly every bust has the stamp of individ¬ 
ual likeness. That was the first aim of the artist; his second aim was to 
produce a pictorial effect. This he does partly by the use of chiaro¬ 
scuro; his relief is deeply cut, often svith rather hard edges which 
give firm and heavy shadosvs ^ the principle employed, as sve have 
seen, by Syrian sculptors; then there is, in dress and furniture, an 
astonishing elaboration of detail which would have shocked a Greek 
but appealed to the oriental mind in Palmyra just as it had appealed 
to the Assyrian; the embroidered clothes of the men, the rich jew¬ 
ellery of the women, all are faithfully and lovingly reproduced as an 
essential part of the picture: but with drapery the effect had to be 
obtained othenvise. If a male client had to be represented wearing 
Graeco-Roman dress then the tunic and toga must he obvious, but 
that did not require natuialism; the general lines of an accepted class¬ 
ical model could he followed, but within thcuse lines the detailed 
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folds of the siofts could be manipulated at pleasure to form a pattern 
vLm pictorially effective though unrelated to any possible cut of garment. 

If we look at a row of such busts our first impression is one of repet¬ 
ition; looking agiain u'e shall see that the closely-set folds, with their 
arbitrary curves and quirks^ have reduced classical realism to an 
oriental design. Native dress, with its cloak, long girdled tunic and 
baggy trousers, tied to no classical convention, lent itself more read¬ 
ily to schema tisation, and the entire figure is sheathed in a paiteni of 
fine corrugated lines which, contrasting with the plain background, 
give it emphasis and an almost colouristic value. 

In the adornment of Palmyra painting played a part scarcely less im¬ 
portant than ihat of sculpture, but of the painted portraits and wall 
frescoes very little remains: for that branch of art we must turn to 
Dura-Europos. 

Diita Europe Dura-Europos was in turn a Macedonian colony, a Parthian town, 
and finally a Roman military station; soon after 250 A.D. it w^as de¬ 
stroyed and its site abandoned. Its history tvas therefore not unlike 
that of Palmyra, with whichp as a caravan town, it tvas normally in 
close touch: in character it was more Parthian than was Palmyra, al¬ 
though the Hellenistic art of the Macedonian colonists had a lasting 
influence upon the artists of the Parthian period; yet the temples, con¬ 
structed in die latter period, were purely oriental in type, with none 
of the Gnicco-Roman admixture which we see in Palmyra. Excaii'a- 
lions at Dura h ave yielded a rich harvest both of scu Ipture and of pa in t- 
ing, and it is interesting to observ^e how closely the two arts are allied— 
a painted cult picture merely reproducing in colour the correspond¬ 
ing stone relief. In general, the same qualities and the same conven¬ 
tions prevail in both — figures are represented full face, bodily forms 
are slurred and drapely is reduced to a linear pattern, backgrounds 
are usually kept clear, outlines are firm and heavy, composition is 
childish and movement and gesture lack any real life, accessory details 
are treated with minute elaboration: and yet tlie artist so far achieves 
his purpose that we may discover in his clumsy hieratic work an 
emotiomvhich amounts to spirituality. It must be home in mind that 
Dura w^as a small provincial town in which the artists employed w'erc 
themselves provincial, rather to be described as craftsmen; also, some 
of the works that we possess may have been imported from Palmyra 
or elsewhere, or made by itinerant practitioners such as that 'Titus^ 
who signed his frescoes on the wall of a Buddliist shrine as far away 
as Miran in the Takla-makan desert of Chinese Turkestan:^) actually 
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the signed frescoes in one private house at Dura 
were painted in 194 A-D. by two painters^ one a 
Jew and one a Palmyrene^ and a battle piece 
showing a victory of Sassanians over Romans 
(c. 260 A.D*) is likely to have been drawn by an 
Iranian arttsL seeing that the names of the Sassan^ 
fan warriors are written above their heads in 
Pehlevi. The art of Dura therefore^ second-rate 
though it be, is of prime impijrtance because it is the art not of one 
local school but of the oriental, western Mesopotamian region which 
was in touch with the ciassical world and, combining the traditions 
of east and ivcst, created a style peculiar to itself. 

Although a fixed or at any rate a relative date can be assigned to the 
majority of the Dura paintings it is not possible to trace the devel¬ 
opment of the Dura style. It meets us, in the Conon fresco of c. 60 A.D.p 


fiilly-Iledgedp and such stylistic modifications as occur later may be 
due not to the progress of a school but to such mixed authorship 
as has been suggested above. The main distinction that can be dra^sii 
is between the temple frescoes on the one hand, with hieratic con¬ 


ventions proved hy their recurrence in different buildings, and the 
freer style of paintings in private houses and in the Christian church 
and Jewish synagogue; but here again it is a matter not so much of 
date as of cirt:uinstance^ The whole of the materia! is comprised with¬ 
in a time limit of two centuries, and it is better to treat it as a 
whole. 

That the Dura artists were ferniliar with and ultimately dependent 
on Graeco-Syrian art of the late Hellenistic period is obvious. It ts 
equally obvious that their pictorial style has nothing to do ivith 
Greece. The attitudes of figures may be boiroived from Greek models 
(thU is particularly true of the position of the feet, where the weight 
of the body is on one foot only and the heel of the other is raised, 
something unknown in earlier eastern art); the figures may wear the 
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dress of the Romano-Syrian, but the folds oE the drapery do nor at all 
the form of the body which it covers — they are a mere ex¬ 
ercise in linear pattern, without depth or meaning. Such intrusive 
elements oE classical art do not mean that we have at Dura classical 
ait misunderstood and barbarised by mcompcient provincials: rvhat 
we have is an eclectic oriental art modified — we might almost say 
corrupted ~ by contact with the tvest, with its principles and its 
techniques. If we ask how that art arose it is difficult to find an answer. 
The love of meticulously-rendered detail is typically oriental: it ts 
prominent in Assyrian reliefs, but Dura does not derive from Assyria, 
for the consistent frontaliiy of its figures is in the most striking con¬ 
trast with the inevitable profile of Assyrian sculptors. Its relation to 


Parthian art is dear, not least in the character of 
Its drapery, but if we take into account die date of 
the Conon fresco, c, 6o ,A..D., we can find for it no 
Sassanian precedent. It is safest to assume that the 
school was a local, that is to say, a regional one, 
centred in western Mesopotamia, extending at 
least as far as Edessa. At Edessa a remarkable mosa¬ 
ic of about aoo A D.^) represents this school; 
w'ithin an elaborate border of normal Roman sty le 
there b a group of seven people, whose names are 
recorded in Syriac, all in native dress of bright 
colours, all facing frontally, which might well have 
been the w'ork of a Dura artist; if it be compared 
w’ith contemporary mosaics from Antioch or 
Daphne its complete independence of classical art 
will be immediately manifest. In one important 
respect the Dura paintings show real invention. 
Whereas the scenes on the temple walls are rep¬ 
resentational, the pictures of a sacrifice offered 
by the pious donor of the painting being but 
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repetilions of a formula and the more elaborate scene such as that 
of Conon and of Julius Terentius illustraiing a single inddcnt, 
so that the picture is complete in itself, the artists who were called 
upon to decorate the walls of the synagogue were faced with an ent¬ 
irely novel problem* The pictures were not to be simply represent¬ 
ational; they were to be narrative paintings which should illustrate 
not one incident but a complete story; like the church frescoes of 
mediaeval Europe they were to instruct the catechu men, and whereas 
for some subjects a straightforward picture might suffice, for others 
there had to be a continuity of incident explaining the whole history. 

This might be done by a kind of proiepsis, different parts of the nar¬ 
rative being combined in one picture; thus, to record the capture of 
the Ark of Jehovah by the Philistines and its subsequent restoration, M-^tE 
the ark occupies the centre of the composition and high up on the 
right is the temple of the god Dagan with his statue upon its pedestal 
and his furnished altar visible within; but at the same time the frag¬ 
ments of the statue and the altar vessels are seen litteritig the ground 
in front of the temple door; the ark too is in a w'aggon drawn by two 
kine, so it is no longer in Ashdod but already at Ekron and starting 
for Beth-shemesh, tvatched by the lords of the Pliilistines: the differ¬ 
ent parts of the picture are not contemporary but consecutive. Con¬ 
tinuity can be obtained in another way, with consecutive scenes link¬ 
ed together by the recurrence in each of the principal character. For 
the story of Moses in the bulrushes we have Moses' mother and sister 
bringing the naked infant to the Nile bank; then there is the ark 
floating on the water; the princess and her two maidens come to the 
river-side, walking sedately, but at the same time one has undressed 
and entered the water and is holding up to view the child she has 
found; then we have Pharaoh sitting outside the gate of his city and 
the three young women come before him, the princess falling on her 
knees to ask mercy for Moses w’hom (apparently, but the painting 
here is broken away) she has laid at his feet. The use of different nteth- 
ods to achieve the same result tvould seem to show that the artist w-as 
experimenting in a strange medium; certainly he had no precedents 
to guide him, and w^hat he has done, however ingenuous ti may be, 
has the merit of originality. 

There is no reason to suppose that the paintings of the Dura syn¬ 
agogue were literally the first of their kind, but they are the product 
of a definite oriental school which at that time, between 345 and 350 
A.D., was in the experimental stage, laying the foundations of an art 
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that v;a5 yet to come* Fot one cannot but recognise here the genesis 
of Byzantine art; indeed^ such a figure as that of a prophel reading 
a scroll of the Law might well be supposed to have come from a 
Greek iconostasis and finds an even closer parallel in Byzantine 
mosaics. The frescoes of the Christian church, though they may be 
the work of local artists, are not original in the same degree, but both 
in the scheme of die decoration and in the style of the paintings show 
a western infinencep reflecting a tradition already established in Ro¬ 
man Syria. The synagogue frescoes, for which western models were 
lacking (the relaxing of the rule against ’painLed images' laid down in 
Exodus XX, 4 had not been generally approved) represents far better 
the oriental school which, disregarded by the Graeco-Roman world, 
was to spread from Mesopotamia and Persia through Anatolia in the 
service of the Christian churches itntil it became the standard art of 
Byzantium. 

We have seen how Hellenistic and Roman arch!teclure^ imposed 
upon the people of Syriap was in detail modified by Syrian taste, and 
again how Roman architecture, freely adopted by the Palmyrenes, 
who had no traditions of tlieir own. preserv^ed its classical character 
except in so far as it was vulgaris4?d by desert'dwellers with whom it 
was really out of sympadiy. Petra, the capital of the Nabataeans, gives 
us a different picture. 

The Assyrian empire did much to regularise and control the inerch- 
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ant traffic between Mesopotamia anri Syr^ 'nd Egypt, and the policy 
entailed security measures in Arabia also, through whose deserts the 
carasiins brought not only the spices and incense of Saba but the 
goods landed on tlic south Arabian and Red Sea coasts by ships com¬ 
ing from the Far East. Assur-bani-pal by a series of campaigns and the 
imposition of tribute secured free conduct for his merchants from 
the Minaeans and the Sabaeans, and the Edomites of the Petra region 
paid taxes as subjects of the Assyrian king. Nabonidus of Babylon 
B.C.) sent expeditionary forces against the Edomites and 
the xAmorites, and when the Persians succeeded to the empire of 
Babylon their interest in the transKieseTt trade was no less. A trade 
which so deeply concerned the rulers of empires was bound to bring 
in big profits for the caravan-leaders and the middlemen along its 
route. 

It was probably in the Persian, or perhaps in the l,atc Babylonian 
period that the Nabataean .Arabs installi^ themselves in the rocky 
crater of Petra, w'hich had been an Edomite centre — a holy place 
rather than a city. They were encouraged by the Persians, who looked 
to them to curb the dangerous power of the Sabaean kingdom in 
south .Arabia, and could thus make their nerv settlement the centre 
of a lucrative caravan trade. 

They ivere not by tradition city dwellers. For w'orship they w'ere ac¬ 
customed to ‘high places’, not temples, and the symbols of their wor¬ 
ship were not statues but baetylic stones (Ma^zeboih), rough un- 
trimmtd monoliths like the obelisks of the temple of By bios; now 
when they exchanged their nomad life fora more sedentary one, they 
quarried for themselvt^ c.ave-dw'ellings in tire sides of the ravines and 
in the crater itself set up a 'temple', little more than an enclosed 
court wherein stood the sacred monoliths: — but the peaks of the 
crater's Up were still their real place of devotion. .As men's wealth 
increased they built houses of a more and more ambitious son, market¬ 
places and two temples which w'ere a concession to the civilised 
life, and out of the rock Uiey hetved tombs for their dead. The older 
tombs are in 'Assyrian' style, massive cubes like giant altars decor¬ 
ated with bands of 'dog-tooth' ornaraeni in relief or w-iih plain fillets 
making a double frieze, and surmounting them there may be obelisks 
also cut from the living rock. Then the Greek influence makes itself 
felt, and the tomb facade may show a pedimenied door and a row 
of pilasters: and finally come the magnificent temple-like tombs which 
are the peculiar glory of Petra. 
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Admittedly the beauty of PeEra is immensely enhanced by the varied 
colours oL the rock out of which it w^ais carv^edj but the designers have 
deliberately and most skilfully taken advantage oE the brilliantly- 
lined straia to emphasise the lines of their architecture: rhat alone 
stamps them as artists of no mean rank. But ihe architecture itself 
IS astounding. 

Whether the Nabataean sculptors based themselves on Hellenistic or 
on Graeco-Roman models is still a matter of dispuiCj as indeed is the 
dale of ihe main monuments,but the question is of small import¬ 
ance because the art of Petra is neither Graeco-Roman nor Hellenistic 
but originaL It is too airy and fanciful to be Romarip and it violates 
all Greek canons. The Arab architects have dissected classiral archi¬ 
tecture and then played with the pieces, re-arranging them at pleas¬ 
ure with a sublime disregard for the function they had been meant to 
serve. No Greek could have designed the pedimeiual lowTr stage of 
the Khazne and have capped it with the fantastic upper storey tvhere- 
in all architectiiral principles are set at nought; no Greek, even Jiad 
he accepted the broken pediment* could have imagined its five fold 
division as we have it on the 'Um Tomb". The Rinnans never did i*, 

anything like this, anything so light-hearted and wilful; and if anyone, 
pleading the Roman tatise* cites the fantastic architecture of the ear¬ 
lier Pompeian w^all-paintings, the answer is that buildings of the 
sort remained as painter's fancies and tvere never ttanslated into 
stone. Politically the Nabataeans preserved their independence 
against the Creeks and although reduced by Rome to vassalage yet 
managed to retain until the time of Trajan a measure of autonomy 
and all their economic importance. Artistically they freely borrowed 
what and whence they pleased, and transfoimed their bjitro^vings 
beyond all knowledge. With a courage and a perseverance equal to 
that of the Indians who out of the solid rock carved the temples of 
Ellora, and inspired not, it would seem, by religious enthusiasm but 
by ihe love of extravagant display characteristic of their race, with 
borrowed motives but with an imaginaiion unirammelled by con¬ 
ventional nilcs, they created in their barren fastness a wonderland of 
art. 
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Nabataean art is not exclusively confined to Petra. At Medtnet Salih, 
on their northern caravan route, there are some fine rock-cut tombs 
and at least one feature unparalleled at Petra, colunm'drums decor¬ 
ated with bands of animals carv'ed in relief; there are also there — 
and at Hereikeh in the close neighbourhood — remains of statues in 
the round, but these add little to our appreciation of the carver’s 
quality. Bosra had started as a colony of Petra, and its ruins are im¬ 
posing; hut the existing remains date only from the Trajan period 
and are like those of other Roman frontier and caravan towns, Jerash 
and Amman, showing the standardised architecture of Rome unad¬ 
ulterated by Nabataean fantasy, Petra may be reckoned as unique. 

SOL- THERN ARABIA Long before Petra was founded the Arabian caravan trade had been 
successfully developed by the Arabs of what is now the Yemen — 
successfully because in their case it was a matter not merely of carr- 
iage but of production; the gums and spices of Arabia Felix were the 
merchandise carried northwards to the markets of Egypt nnd Syria, 
Civilisation began early; inscriptions have been found going back 
to c. looo B,C. (according to the evidence of stratification), when the 
Minaeans, and soon after them the Sabacans, were already building 
cities and fortresses; it was early in the first millennium B.C. that the 
huge Marib dam was constructed, and by tbat time Marib must have 
been an ancient city. The government of the country seems to have 
been then in the hands of the mukarribs or priestly rulers of Saba, but 
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in the seventh century hereditary kin^ rose to power, possibly be¬ 
cause the political conditions called for a strong rule. Tiglath-pileser 
III of Assyria (746—728 B.C.) had invaded Arabia and brought to 
heel the Minaeans and the Sabaeans; Sargon and Asstir-bani-pal both 
fought campaigns in the Yemen, and later Nabonidus of Babylon 
555^589 B’C.) from his central Arabian hunting-lodge at Teima 
controlled the inccmc-rouie. This implies that the Mesopotamian 
trade was on a very large scale, explaining the prosperity of Marib, 
ajid it also means that Mesopotamia must have exercised inBuencr 
on Saba; thus the square box-like tneense-bumers of limestone o> 
clay with four squat legs and with geometric ornaments on their sides, 
which are common in the Yemen right down to the hist century B.C., 
are faithful copies of a type prevalent in Mesopotamia in Late Babyl¬ 
onian times. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to trace the development of Sabaean 
art. Vast numbers of statues and reliefs are in museums and private 
collections, but nearly all of these have been purchased from the 
natives who have plundered the ancient sites, so that they afford 00 
evidence for dating, and their provenance is seldom known. Of 
scientihe excavation in a jealously guarded land very little has been 
done. The order, and to some extent the chronology of the kings has 
been established, the foundations of a pottery sequence have been laid, 
a certain number of important objects have been found which can 
be accurately dated, for the most part to the later Hellenistic and 
Roman periods, and a succession of buildings seems to show a definite 
sequence in the fashion of stone-dressing from plain through various 
types of drafted and ‘pecked’ or rusticated work back to plain ag^in, 
this covering a period from c. 650 to c. 150 B.C,; but this does not 
amount to art history. 

Such excavation as has been done at Hureidha, Timna and Marib 
shows that the great period of Sabaean civilisation was betsveen 350 
and 50 B.C. during which time Hellenistic influence prevailed, 
reaching the Yemen from Alexandria. The relations with Egypt were 
purely commercial, maintained by the caravan service, and contacts 
therefore were inditect; consequently we find that the effect was one¬ 
sided, for whereas Greek models of svorks of art could be and were 
imported, to he copied by local craftsmen, architecture was in a dif¬ 
ferent position and the builders of south Arabia remained sublimely 
ignorant of what the classical style might be. In the Temple of the 
Moon at Marib the place of columns is taken by enormously long and 


disproporiionatety slender monolithic sandstone posts, square in sec¬ 
tion: at Hugga {near Shabsva) the shaft is hexagonal; only at San’d, 
re-used in a mosque, do tve knoitr of a circular shaft with shallow 
flu tings; the capitals consist of from iJiree to six rows of slightly over¬ 
lapping squares, apparently a reproduction in stone of the wooden 
po$t<apical$ still in use in southern Iraq and elsewhere, made by 
nailing small pieces of svood together against the sides of the post. 
In the perbtyle entiance-hall of the same temple the plain masoniy' 
surface is relieved by a row of false windostfS, again iniitating wooden 
lattice-ss'ork; no other kind of decoration was noted, but at Hugga 
there seem to have been along the temple eaves stone gargoyles in the 
form of bulls' heads to carry off the svatcr. The native style svould 
seem to have been very simple, not to say primitive; it shows consid¬ 
erable skill in stone-cutting and dressing but little construetional 
ability — the tall stone posts, for instance, were not properly bedded 
— and no real artistic sense, for die proportions even of an important 
building like the peristyle court were thoroughly bad. Seen from the 
inside the ihirty-foot posts, twelve of them in a total length of sixty 
feet, the intervals between them no wider than twice the nineteen- 
inch thickness of the posts, looked frankly ridiculous, 

Hellenism had no influence upon the buildings of southern Arabia, 
lijut in the Istanbul Museum four stones from an unknown Arabian 
source prove that at a later time foreign styles did penetrate into the 
desert country. Two of these are parts of a column (or columns) with 
fluted shafts rottnd which wind vine-branches, carved in high relief, 
with figures of birds and of men between the branches. The other 
two are from posts, square in section, on the face of ivhich are reliefs 
of vine-branches, again w^iih figures of animals. Recalling the pilasters 
at Ba'albek w'e must recognise here the influence of Rome in the se¬ 
cond century A.D. or later, but that influence reaches the Yemen 
from Syria, along the caravan routes, not direedy from Rome. There 
is nothing to show' that foreign styles affected architecture in general; 
probably details alone iverc thus copied, w'hereas the main lines re¬ 
mained unchanged. A model building, also in tsmnbul, unfortunat¬ 
ely not dated, gives us a facade with the very long and slender square 
posts that we have seen at Marib, dose-set and supporting a railed 
architrave; the latter is inicnrupted by three high gables projecting 
from the sharply-sloped roof. Set back alongside die upright posts are 
other posts which form double T-shaped recesses, a treatment ivhich 
may well have been boirow'ed in the late Babylonian period from the 
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temple-wall decoration normal in Mesopotamia since Sumerian 
times; the back of the recess, the real wall Eacej ts slotted with 
what may be small windows, but under each of the gables is a doorway 
(?) copped by a heavy HnteL A somewhat similar fenestration can be 
seen in some of the mud-built sky-scraper hous^ of the modeni 
Hadramaut* 

The Sabaeans were skilled workers in metal, ivhich was freely used M^tni-urork 
even in architecture, doors and sometimes fioors being cased in 
bronze, but all their best work was strongly influenced by foreign 
models brought back to .Arabia by the caravan merchants. Bronze 
lamps with handles in the form of springing ibexes are faithfully re¬ 
produced from Achaemenid originals; two statues of cupids riding 
upon Hons, excavated at Timna, were locally cast, for they bear 
the names of their makers, but they reproduce Alejcandrian stat¬ 
ues of the second century B.C. A womans head, noiv in the British j^ate p. a^s 
Museum, of about the same date if we may judge by the style of hair¬ 
dressing, which resembles that on Arabian coins of the second century, 
is based upon a classical original but has none the less a certain 
local character which raises it from the merely provincial Roman into 
the sphere of Arabian art. A lion's head* also in the British Museum* 7a 
betrays a more oriental influence* but is a very fine piece. If w^e coni' 
pare this eclectic art with what we may suppose to be examples of the 
purely native school w'e shall find that wrhile the technique of bronze- 
casting is goixi the artisLic level attained is not high. A statuette 
(about half a metre high) unearthed at Marib in the moon- 
gods temple, where it had been dedicated by one Ma'adkarib, is at¬ 
tributed by the excavators to the sixth century B.C. It represents a 
man advancing slowly w^ith outstretched hands* die left hand appar¬ 
ently having held a spear or staff; he has a short beard and a mop of 
hair, curled in front, giving almost the effect of a turban, and wxars 
a plain kilt and over his back a lion's skin of which the hind paws 
entvrap his thighs and the front paws are crossed over his chest. The 
figure has a certain amount of dignity but in spite of the movement 
suggested by the backward'drawm right leg is curiously lifeless. The 
arms are weak and flabby; the only modelling of the legs is a deep 
groove outlining the calf muscle, which might have been suggested 
by an Assyrian lion relief; the breasts are flat* defined by a sharp edge 
separating the tw^o planes; the drapery isa sheatli devoid of all modeU 
ling. A second figure is rather more vivacious in that the fingers of 
the right hand are extended instead of being clenched, and the chiton 
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which it wears^ girdled by a belt in ^^hich a knife is stuck, is relieved 
by a few diagonal folds symmetrically arranged on either side of the 
central join: a third is even more dead than the Ma'adkarib statue^ 
The amount of evidence that we possess is small, but it would seem 
that the Sabaean craftsmenj competent but uninspired^ liad at least as 
early as the sixth century B.C* evolved what may be called a native 
style in sculpture; but even so they may have been in some measure 
indebted to Egypt and to Mesopotamia. As they became acquainted 
with the arts of the Hellenistic^ the Achaeraenid and the Roman world 
they were quick to imitate and to adapt each in turn. The results were 
not always happpy^ as is shown by the examples already cited — an 
even lower depth is reached by a female statue, that of the lady Bar at* 
of the second century B^C., found at Timna, where the voluminous 
drapery is ludicrously inept; but the Arabian sculptor seems to have 
grown more and more dependent upon his foreign models* so that 
when he was left to his own devices he wras more helpless than had been 
his untutored predecessor of the sixth century B+C.; only in this way 
can we account for the childish monstrosities of the Himyaritic 
period, which lasted down lo the Moslem conquests 
A history of art need scarcely concern itself with the Himyaritic 
statues* of which vast numbers have come upon the market. Carved 
for the most part in soft alabaster* they seem to have been produced en 
masse, presumably as votive offerings; they are either comically or 
distressingly bad. Of rather more interest, at least from the andirop 
ological point of view* are the rclieb of the same period. These are 
in fiat two-plane relief, the edges rounded slightty or not at all, the 
detail incisrf^ The subjects are varied — horsemen* camel-riders, the 
ploughman with his team of oxen* the funeral banquet, single war¬ 
riors* fantastic animals: as illustrating the lives of the people these 
grave stelae have real value* But the drawing is very poor and the 
workmanship very rough* and even the best examples can claim 
little axtistic merit. Only in one branch did the Sabaean* and 
after him the Himyaritic stone-carver exceli that of inscriptions. The 
characters of the south Arabian scripts are finely designed and lend 
themselves admirably to decorative use. Even on the grave stelae the 
lettering gives a touch of distinction to the crude relief; the temple 
inscriptions, whether cut in stone or cast in broiiTte, with the char¬ 
acters well formed and beautifully spaced* sometimes severely isolat¬ 
ed* sometimes with botdi^rs of bucrania or vine-pattern, with deep 
carving to yield a colonristic effect, are genuine works of art. With 


the advent o£ the iconoclastic faith oE Islam the decadent sculpture 
of south Arabia came to an end, and its loss is not to be deplored. 
But in the splendid Kufic inscriptions that enriched mosque and pal¬ 
ace in the succeeding centuries we have an art directly inherited from 
pagan times, and by them the Sabaean and Himyaritic artists stand 
justified. 


1) QL U. rndia (An of ihe World), a 9^9, pp. 69 U- 

2 ) These were Fhyiom^ichWp ^^tTiioniltcB nnd Aniigonoi. ^ictDording to Pliny» 

but [he firii raay have imn the Epif^nos fo whom Pliny attnbmci a PcT^mcnc 
figiiife, perhaps LhewclMtnown Dying Gaul in the Capitol Museum. 

M. Autti Siein, Desefl Cfli/ioy, Vol. h London, p, ^{93. 

*) J. B. Segcl io Anatolmn Sliiditis, Vol. Ill, (195s), FL XU- 

Thys Rostovticl! would dare the Khojne to the laie HcBeiiistsc period r and tbints it 
was dcs[gned by Greek anists, while ocher authority would assign it to the second or 
d-efi the third century A.D. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


IRANIAN PLATEAU MESOPOTAMIA 


B.C 


SOUTHERN AND 
CENTRAL 

NORTHERN 

(ASSYRIA) 

Sooo 


Village settloncnEs 
Donicsiiratod aniinals 
and ETain culEivatton 

Villa^ setriemEnts 
Jarmo, Hasiima 

50m 




4000 

Siyalk 

(painted pottery) 



ITW 



Tell Halaf culture 


Tell Halafp Nineveh 
Samarf^ (poflery} 




AI ‘trbald. Eridu, U™it, Atpadiivah pnt tm 

Kish. Ut 

A1 'Ubaid cuLiure 

CuJffffd^ re/alic>iM adf/i 
Elam^ day figures and JiVlIs 


Unat pet'wA 
Ute of the potter^s wheel; 
merai nehies; ala^sster 
ms€ oad *fMdy of 


|DOII 




Pailery at 5 tuB 

Tepe Hksar 
Cultural Teiationt 
with Sumer 

Killgdotit Cif Elam 


Jaxudat Nsir period 

Cylinder in ^Erocade^ Semilie populetum 

Style influenced Ity Sumer 


Early Dynasric period. 

Sumer divided! iaio several 
dty HateA^ wiiii Ur the most 
profnlneziL Ce/umned hail of 
Kish. First Dynatiy of Ur 
(A-amii-pad-da and iMheTt), 
Terra-eoita reite/j in TempU 
of Ai ^Vbaid 
Royal Cemetery at Ur 
* Vulture itela* of £annalum 
Qf Lagoih 


PHOENICEA. SOUTH 

SYRIA, PALESTINE 

AND ARABIA 

NORTH SYRIA ANP 
ANATOLIA 

EOYPT 

B.a 

Jericbo tiJy 

w^Us} 



^iOOO 

PQilcry 



JODO 


Clay vfftsth of iht 

Tcit HaM oikuTE at 
CaTchfmUh, on ihr Amq 
plain, and ol L. Tan 

isadad period 

S7™ 

Fclychromt ^nfm^ 

at Tdiilat tfl-UAecwu/ 

JeHch^r ButwI- 
ehtsU jfam Khudheirah 



SOoo 

Foundation oE ihc 
toasta.! dtL^ 


Arorah period 

S4«> 

Strong euNurai in^tu7i» 
of McfOpOtamia 

Alalakb maintajning 
trade linJcs iridi ^utner 
(Ai ^Ubcidpotirry} 


S1KH3 

Jamdot iV(Mr Kffii 
at Bybioi 

j^mdat NsLir period 

Gerxeb period 
{Trade Linfct 
with Palestine) 

Egyptian art 

Eii^ueneed by 

Jamdat A'a^r styl^ 

Sim> 

3 (mq 

CloAc i^mmcrdal linki 
will Egypt 

PeiEnrv of King oi 

Atalakh 

Khifh^t Kfrak potitnj 
tn itorJft Syria 

l^lcnja {Thimte 
dynaiiia) 

OM Kingdom 

RufEdlng of the 

Pyramid 

Fourth Pynaitf {^540) 

1900 

1700 

i€oa 




IRAN! AS" MESOPOTA MIA 

PLATEAU 50UTHERX AND NORTHERN 

CENTRAL {ASSmLA) 


tjicoTfwraEtDfi i>I ^fpnjlrc inftuente on Rumman culture mereasa 

El^p] miD ihi-Akk3' .Vkkadian DynasEy (Sat^ I)^ Naram-Slii 

dim kmgdjQtn t^l 

Sarg[on; art mfiuenufd 

try Mesopotamia 


Sar^gcmid Dyruticy of ALLad Dvnrthro^n by CuEi iovasion 
Lagaab: Cudea (:2m) 

Ur-Xaminii of Ur bHomf^ king of Suiner and Akkad (ilia) 
flllird P^TiaMy of Ur) 

Use of bumi tricks Expansion of As^'iia 

Ziggurat at Ur m rhe norrh 


2 ooa 


1900 


Elamite invasion 
Ur destroyed; dytiastie$ of 
Isin and Ijirsa {Eiamltc 
inflijcncc) 

Babylon bcoomes supreme in Mi^opotamia 


iRao Elaaiite kingdom 

incorporated by 
Babylon 


Hamrnumbi of Babylon 
(1793-1750). Hammurabi 
defeats King Rim'Sin of 
Larsa [175^ 


Fint Babylonian 
dynairy 

Hum mvadon in 
tbe nortli 


I7CM> InAllTaLlon oj Indo- 

European tribes 
Lntn Fcrsia 


tScKt 




Babylon destroyed by King Kassile invasion 

Mursdlls of tbe Hitdtes from the north 

(isfls) 

Baby Ion Hcupisd by the Kingdum of Mitaiuii 

Kusiccs 


1400 


Babylon niidcr Kassite rule 
(Kuri-gaizu U); Temple 
cf Nin-gal 


Wttn' ware otriong 
ihe Mitanni 

Dushraita (13901353) King 
pI Mlianai. Suppiluliiniias 
ovcrtluows kingdom of 
Mitamij (c. 1350)^ but is 
shortly alterwards con¬ 
quered by AisurubalUt 
/m|>ari of Fhoenidan 
ixfories. Kingdom of 
AsiyTia independent under 
AssunibaJliE (13^1330) 




PHOEhJICIA. SOUTH 
SYR. 1 A. PALESTINZ 
AND AHABIA 

Foundacion of ^fa^l 


Palestine and Hmib Syria 
under Egyptian rule 


SumcTian colony at 
Afcshrifeti 

Obefak Tffriptf of Syb!os 


Phoenicia and fl^uib Syria 
u Ear as Ugarlt undcr 
Egyptian rule. Mari under 
Babylon 

Inv^iton of PAo^miridn 
Alphabet (c. 1750) 
£^£M-wen« of gofd- 
juiithr' croft 


Syria Toconquered by 

Egjpi 

South S)Tia eiicuated by 
die Egyptiani (zaidj by the 
llabini). Auioritc kingdom 
in rtgion of Damuscus. 
/twy-riitruirt^, J/um' style 

litith Egyptian i7ioEiTW:t 


NORTH SYRL^ AND 

EGYPT 


ANATOUA 



Foundation of Haran 


£500 


North Syria ruled by 

End of the Old Kingdom 

130a 

Sargooid dynaiiy 

(AfM} 


Royal Cemclcry of 

4tocfi /fdyfl*. Horo^epe 

Troy II. Emmigrution of 
(Im^European) Hittites 


SSOo 


Middle Kingdom 
(>050-1^0} 

EIOQ 


Twelfth Dynasty 

(i 99I.I7 j 9> 

WOO 

Anitla^, Hitcite king ot 

Ku^ra, destroys Hattusaa 
{c, 1S50) and oonqucTS 


1900 

North Syria brconica 
mdependcnl {Mesopot^ 
amian influcucej 

Palaec of King Yurtm-Eiffl at 

(hatpUmber rOTistruelrOrtJ 


iSoo 

Labamni king oE the 

Hittiles. ilie Hitt iso king 

Hattusil t makes Hattusas 
hli capital 3iid oonquers 

Yamkhad and Aleppo 

HykJOS invaaiun (1650) 

1700 

Mur^lis I cnnsolidates his 

New Kingdom {1550J 

160a 

authority; anarday after 
bb deadi 

Eighteenth Dynasty 


Hurri conquered by 

ThoLhmei lEI 

tSW 

Thoditncs HI; Aleppo 
plundered by the Hiitiici 

. 4 iiienhoEq> FEI {140&IS70} 


Ivory-curuing in Alelakh 

Akhcnaion (Ameno- 

1400 

Supp kluliumai, ki ng of the 

HLtfites {i 385-*S45K 

phis V 

Tutanklumen (13^1 gas) 


conquers- north Syria as tar 

Nineteenth Dynasty 


as I>aniascus (1575) 

Seti 1 (130^-1 ago) 


Eiouj of Alatakh 

Muwatallb (1313-11S5) 

Export of wory to Syria 
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Babylon conquered by TukuLii-Ennrta I 

TukulLi-EnunA I hid) khag of Assyria 

(c. 1930} 


HOD 'Golden of Elaoiice LfiiOiHioiu. FaH 

Elam; xiggurat at of Kaaiie ilyioiiLy 

Tdio^-^^iiblL 


Ti^ib-plleser 1 (iiiS^ 
1077) kinj of Assyria 


I IDO Some parti ol die Babylon ooni^iierihi by 

wesiern Iranian Ti^lath-pilcscr I 

plateau under 
Assyrian rule 


Tiytath-pUcMT 1 nxtcods 
tiii rule far to the north 


lOOO 


Aramaean iommoni 
Babylon independent 
of As)Tia 


Assyrian Old Kingdoui 
brought to an end by 
Aramaean invasion 


900 Efflorescme 0/ 

tvaryrearwttg 


floo Invasion by Cimm- 

crians from beyond 
Hie Caucasus 

yoD Scythian imasion 

qI Media. Elam 
frequenlly attacked 
by Assur-binl-pal^ 
Susa destroyed 
(b 45 ). Cyaxaret 
*a5’5«5) «tab« 
lisha Media as a 
Cleat Fovrer 

Soo AsEyages {585-550) 

conquered by Cyrus 
H oE Persia ^50] 
Under Gyms 11 

(559-5*9) be¬ 

comes an imperia] 
power, Cambyw ][ 
( 5 * 9 ^**)’ Ilitrius I 
( 5 »^' 4 B 5 ) 
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Babylon conquered by 
Tiglatb-pileser 111 (719) 


Babylon raSed lO ibe 
ground by SeniLacherlb (689) 

Babylon fieed fmm 
Assyrian rule {ds6) 
Nebuchadnerxar 11 of 
BabylDD (60^-561) 


Resurgence □£ Assyria 
S^halmancser 111 (859-^57) 
Rpyiit 

'riglath-plkier III {746- 
7a7>: Sa^^n 11 
Scuiiacherib (7D5-t^i) 

EBarbaddon (681-868) 
As 3 Ur 4 iaiii-pal HI (668- 
6a6). Cyaeancs besieges 
Nineveh (614), Scythian 
incursiDns. A^'da con¬ 
quered by Qhaldaeatu and 
Med^ (€■*) 
partitioned 


Nabonidiis (555-5^9)^ alliance with Lydia and Egypt against 
Persia- Babylon DOnquered by Cyrus H (5|9); Mesopotamia 
becomes a province of the Persian Empire 
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SYRIA, PALESTINE 

AND ARABIA 

NORTH SYRIA AND 
ANATOLEA 

EGYPT 


South Syria as ai 

Eadfsh occupied by Seti I 

Bal[k iitat Kadcah 
bciween Muw:italli$ and 
Rauue^U Isfaclitcj 

migrai^ m hill canatry 

Eroui PaleiLuic 

Hattusil IH (jfyS-ia^o) 
king of the HIidtH. 
ffofA-carvingr 0/ YosiUko^ 

Ramses 11 

(**9oii2S> 

1300 

In^'asion by ihc Tcopks of 

Uije Sea": Ugarit destroyed; 
Amorite kiu^qm Uid wastei 
PhiUujnA on the couE' 
land! of Palestine 
(Myematan mfiumct) 

Invasion by the 'Peopin oE 
the Sea'; Hittlie kin^om 
dHtnoyed: Haitusai, 

Alalakb. Carchcmiih aud 
Aleppo destroyed 

Attack by the 

Peoples oE the 

Sea' Eraten of! 

ISOb 


Foundatioji of Syio-Hittitc 
scales in noiiJi Syria 

Phr)‘gians in Halys basin, 
LydJam in west. Urartians 
near L Van 

Twenty-hrsi 

Dynasty {1085} 

1100 

SolomoD (^-^5): Tempi? 
of Eolamon built m 

JerusaUm 

Hiram I of Tyre (969^^) 

Last Hildte pnndpaliiy 
in Clllda, /Jj«i 7 r-drjl- 
ru/iur? fSin/iVIf. 
Carehtmish, Malutya^ 


lODO 


Kingdom of Urartu in easE; 
Ionian cokmlefl on ooait 
of Asia Blinor 


9 ™ 

Ti^Iath'pilescr HI oouquer^ 
Damastua C7i2). Sar^on 11 
seiiea Samaria (711) 

Phrygian kJngilDm in Asia 
Minor 

OiTomcrian invasion 


Soo 

Puinnictichua 1 oonjqncn 
AshdcKl (Cio): Joiiah, king 
of Judab. delcated by 

Nedio, DeEeai of Neclio 
by Nebuchadncaar II 
Jehoiaklm oE jnd^ 
f®o^ 97 ) 

Phrygia destroyed by 
ClmnicrLan invasion 

Lydian kings Ardys 

610) and Alyaiies drive 
out the Cimmeiriaiks 
iAsoendanqr of Lydia 

Esarbaddon con> 
quers Eg)pt {670) 
Liheradon of 

Egypt by Psam- 
laedchuj 1 (€63-609) 

700 

Nebuthadnemr 11 {597. 

5^^) rrpcatedJy subjugates 
Judah, Large num]:;^ of 
people takeii imo captivity 

Syria a Penian piovinre 
fS 35 ) 

Scythian incursions 

Cyaxares destroys Urartu 
(5SS). Croesus te^o^S) 
conquered by Cyrus H 
(946), Asia Minor a Fersian 
province 

Tv^eoty-SeVenth 

Dydaiiy f5#5} 

600 
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Conquest bj Alcxjindcr the Great 
|3i Seleucid EmpiTe 




aoo 


Fjirthtans declare 
thonxlvcs indep¬ 
endent ot Seleucid 
Empire (847) 
Parisians mnquered 
by Aitiiodiui ilie 
Great {909) 

Pbraates U, Ling’ at 
tbe ParthianSr 
defeats the Scleudds 
near Eebataua (iiig) 
Raicb hf Yuc-ebi 
nomads on Parthia: 
anarchy. MitbriflaT^ 
n mnsal- 

idates tbc Empinc 


Couqueit of Babylon 
by the Paxthians 
(Arsadd dynasty) 


ConquHt by tbe 
PartUanjl 


1 00 Ctasjus defeaibd 

and killed by the 
Partbians 


A.D. 


IDO 




Partbiaii Empire 
destroyed by 
Ardeibir ^af6) 
Foundation dE 
S^ssanian Empire 
Emperor Valerian 
taken prisoner (afib) 
Narses (agS'^oa) 
defeated by Emperor 
GaJcniif (^p7> 


Mesopotamia becomes a Roman province under Trajan (iiS)^ 
but under Hadrian (isj) Is again abandon^ 

Sjoiijranran palacf 
fit Cfciip^ort 


Roman Empine extends 
as bit as tbe R. Tigris (1917) 


|00 
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Shapiir II again consolidates Sassanian rule after the death oE Emptior Julian (509-179) 
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of th€ MASHd-fcMm 
of Hotkorna^os (^^3) 
Cii^nqueit by Alcsanilif tlie Crtat 
jso PLolyrn'CAii nile 


Ptol^y Ill Eiiergetci 
B.d¥wnM m thf Euphrates 


At talus of Peygarr^un 
yictoncHis owr the 
Gauls (F4i-i9f7) 


RccDtaqum by ih-e 
Persians (341) 

Pulymcan 
mlt fjso) 

PLdl-emy HI 
Eticrfetcs {t46^sti) 
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AniiocbiH th« Great 
conquers Palestine 
Kingdom of the 
Nabataeam {Petra) 


Jertualciu destroyed by 
Titus (A-D- 70) 


building of ihf Porgamon 
altar 

Attaint lU q( Pergamon 
leaves his kmgdaaa to 
Rome. Mirbridaiea VI ot 
Pontus (iJCHfig) carries ou 
long drawn out wars 
igainst RoToe. ■in alliance 
with Tigrancs tl of 
Anncnla 

AntiDcbut I ol Kurnmagenc £g>'pl * Roman 

{69-34) j HitrothesiuTi ot provLnee {31) 

MiLhridata 

Milhridates VI and 

Tignines [I defeated by 

Pompey (S3) 

TomSf of Amrif 

Arsacid dynasty in 
Armenia {$6 A,D-) 


too 


ton 


AJI. 


lOP 


Palmyra conquered in 17s 
duribg Tuigii ot Aurelian 
(170-175), Zenobia defeated 
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GLOSSARY 


Pmiafl whidti ruled uutil «□ B.C- 

(Cyrui 546 B.C.y 
BCToH^hi 

(Creek; tapering; #[one>; statues 

□( which the doEhed parti ate of wood and 
those parts Mt bare (head. feet, eit) are of 
uona 

B^OUriojl 

pinnacles on the horimnial coping or 
paopets of a gable, to be found on huiJdin^, 
reltef* or sepuichral iieiie. 

anthfftnion 

(Greek; decoralive clutier of Bower?): or- 
nament of palmcErei and a d utter o£ dowers. 
fipadauB 

(Olurnncd ball (;iudience hall) qf Achaonenid 
rulers. 

dad^fie stonei 
iinhevm ston^ 
bus^h 

rack of igneous Origin formed by consolfdadoD 
of molten raaL-matcrial. The colour varies 
from black Eo a darkish grey according lo the 
Tnincrat cocnposlLicn^ which also dcterniJnes 
the grainy EexLUre of the rock. 

Jfl Nthni 

Assyrian tempte^like type qf paian wjt|) col¬ 
umned hall, adopted Etorn Ehe Syro-Hittites. 
€aTtt>u£he 

(French); panel enclosing the name or symbol 
of a lulcr (4^., on vases and pitetam, but also 

On rnonumenti). 

eef/n 

enclosed chamher in a temple, conlainltm the 
idol 

chalc&iithU 

final phase of the neolithit 
chiaroicuTO 

(ttalian): lighr and dark (term tiicd in paint- 
cAitou 

(Grwk): a tunic of Semitic and Babylonian 
origin. It is made of linen or wool* sewn 
together along the sidca and inilier sewn or 
tasEened on the shouldets. 


Cire perdue 

metaj casting by the 'waste mould' ptocesi. 
The wa* model is covered with diy. The wax 
is Ehen mclied out and molten metaj poured 
inio the caviEy. Casiirig is completed hy 
breaking away the mould. 
lyHnd^ seal 

cylinder^hapcd seal measuring some 1—6 cm. 
in lengihp bearing hieroglyphs or pictorial 
representations in intagiw, which is rolled out 
un to a soft material 10 make an tmpreuioitr 
Dmdo€ki 

(Creek: suceesson): ^metals of .kiexander the 
Great among whom Ms empire was divided 
after hU death. Babylon being allotted to 
^leucus. 
diorite 

greyish-green plutonic igneous lodt. 
dolerife 

a iiiineml allied to basalt of whith the texture 
Is medfum-grained. 
dromos 

(Greelu r^ce-oourse): entr^ncENpassage lo a 
sepulchral chamber, 

elect rum 

aJIoy of gold and silver. 

£nkj 

God of the Waiers. 
enlasis 

fGreeiu strain); a term used in architecture 
to denote the turvarnre added to the taper 
ol the shaft of a column in the Greek style. 

fraud 

figure in Mesopotamian mythology, fret|ucnGy 
repraenied as a shepherd seized by an eaglc- 
fojctue 

faggot of brushwood bound togechcr to lup’ 
port loose walls of earth, used in the constme- 
Eion of dikes, fnztresses, etc. 

Mi 

tenn used in glass^ntaking eo denote the cab 
ciniiEion of the materials of which glass is 
made. 

gem 

predciiis or semi precious stone beating a 
deeply engraved luiageh hieroglyph, symbol, 
etc,. In infdgE^^. The gem was used not only 
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a!i in ornament, but in pinicubr m i scaJiJft^ 
device;; the imprasion leaves i posiiive relief 
on the sod. The converac of the imogUa ia 
the cameo, in which the engravj^ is executed 
in positive relief 
Citg<im€ih 

early SumcTiin kin^ of t/iiit. The Ci Igunesb 
legend arose in approjc. acM» B-€. 
groxiuialion 

decpntion of pieces of Jewellery by soldcriof 
on £nia]l paitidea of gold and silver. 

gtriWoche 

engraving of geometric Bguies iwiaied over 
one another on objects- of metal r ivory or 
wood. 

AterofhcJfon 

(Greek): sanctuiry^ sacred area. 
hopfitc 

(Creek): heavily armed soldier, 
rcofKUtwis 

^'Creefc: ei*on. image- j/nsir, position): screen 
sqiaraiing the saneEiiary fnan the main body 
of 1 chiifeh, on which numcroiiS IcorH ait 
placed, 
infdgho 
cf. gem. 

Aerujn 

part of the city of Kiiltepc (Kane^) inhabited 
by Akkadian tnerchnits. 

k^VTiakes 

in Sumer, a kilt or straight dciri, worn in such 
a manner as to leave the knee free. It was 
made of narrow fleecj-' strips with a ligzag-likc 
bcm. 

Jtoinr 

(Greek: universal): used here in the sense of 
a common language, 

kudutru 

in Babylonia, a boundary stone wilb carved 
£ymt»lv 
tapis fozuh 

blue prectous stone, not translucent^ generally 
with specks of a mctallle gold mloun 

ffieerjchoum 

a minerah the product of wcathcringH which 
occurs for the most pan in Asia Minor. It la 
bnegrained. porous, and therefore very light. 

nvrgdroR 

(Greek: haU): term to designate the hall of a 


prince's palace, as wcU as the building itself. 
The hall is usually rcctangulaii with an en¬ 
trance and portico on one latitudinal side nf 
the building: the roof U supported by four 
cnlumns. 
meiope 

(Greek: with: hole for beam): term 

Lued in arthheemre and monmuental sculp 
ture to denoie [he spaces between the irlglyphi 
in the Doric order. Origioally these were lelt 
blank, bm later Ihcy were fitted in with 
plaques of clay or reliefs^ In aammon usage 
the term denotes recurring independent el¬ 
ements in omaraetiu that are arranged bor- 
imnlally. 
monoUth 

(Greek: oionnh'fAoj): uetnoiial scone, either 
worked or unworked. or aJeematively a fairly 
large arehiteciural detail ennsUting of a single 
stone. 
tfrthostai 

(Cred£): tall uprighi blodk of stnnep frequently 
decorated in relief, forming the lowest course 
above ground of a wall. 
pax Tomana 

Che peareful conditions prevailing under 
Rmnan rule in the Imperial period. 

patoj 

bead-dr^, broadening towards the top and 
with a bund at tbe bottom. 

prfsrniatian sfcne 

scene on a sea! or relief in which the owner 
or donor is biirodueed to the god, 

prole psH 

(Creek: antidpatiofi): term ttsed here to 
denote the simultiuiwus representation on a 
single picture of events that took place at 
different times, 

pTotomos 

(Creek): upper part of an animal figure. Ves¬ 
sels, and in particular vases, are frequently 
decorated with prolcmoi of lions, grypboiii. 
etc 
rAylon 

(Greet): dHnking vessel in the shape of an 
unimars head or hom. 

Arab gmhound, 
sAnduf 

oontrivaiioe for drawing water. 
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diiDg-b«ctlc 

Jilu/a 

(Larin): bucket or itettle. 
steatite 

Lilt^ a vtrj- Mft niii]<fTmi„ light in TOlour. 

(Crtet): iipTight free-standing stab or pilUri 
of u<me OT less frequeniJy of inetaJ, used as 
boundajy-slanc or gravcstonCr or lo bear 
rnscriprions. 

lempie in anlw 

retnple, the side-walls ol whidi fsniw} were 
carried out lo form a portico; the walfi were 


thideened ai the end and sfrved at pillars, 
other columns being placed between the two 
anta^. Some smal ler lempl^ have no oaLumni 

tempera painting 

(Latin: umperare, lo mix): palming with 
pigmen ts which arc dissolved in a liquid bind- 
er and are applied as a glaae by mcaiu of a 
brtwb. 

tjistyle in dniir 

temple in oniir with three oolutnns 

between the antae. 

urat^us 

setpcni (a kind at hooded snake), a rymbol of 
Egyptian kings and gods. 
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, i£ip#a^r 130^-1 rjj. 134^^- 1561 

ArdeBbiT 

5^ 

iSSff "<+4* 155^-^ 

73 

pArdyi 

iSi 

Alcppv 

33,a7E..3P- lou 140 

Aegis li 

174 

Alexander ibe Great 34^501! 

Argive 

£04 

AJe^ft^Bel 

tio 

Arln berd 

164,167L 

Aluhar 

laSb 

Armenia 

SJ-3SJ-M)9 

AlyaLEei 


Arpachlyali 


Amanua Mtiv, Rl 

17.Ell 

Arsacids 

36 

ATTiasya 

tit 

Anlan Taih 

113,195 

Amcrtboiep 

*9 

Arsu 

tio 

AmmaTi 

aM 

Arlagne^ 

300 

Amorii^ 


Anemif, Tefapk o|; cf. Ephesus 


Amq plain 

]8p iapa4r lo^E.p isi, 13^ 

Arvad 

ti4 

Amril 

1 lOv 116, 

Aryan 


Amunru 

19.14S 

Arzawa 

s€ 

Ana Eh 

llD 

Asadamas 

148,151 

Anamlia iS, 16+ 53.50* iai-i6u, t6j-i7S!, 

Ashdbd 

3S-«i7 

aaalF.. tJ^; architecture in ^3^, ia@lf-. 

Aihur-bel-kala 

iTi 

163!, aos: iplay wurk in ivqry-niTviiig in 

uspbajt 

9 ^, fio 


As&nr 

Asiur-bani-pal 

Amirnasir-apal 

A$iUTvbaUEt 


fl8,179, igu. 1994. 
iSSt 190, sti, siC 
14S, iScx iSiL. 1^7 


A^yria ig, 101, 115, 116, J54, 137!., Hjt, 
jGiff., 173!-, 175, f^^Toa, iDS^ aii+ *15, 
2^9!., ar-chiLMLuTT' in ivor^'^worUfi^ 

in 113: mctal'WOTkin^ in 1^7: saiJpturc in 
179IF., /J?i* 184, iB6^ 2oj; in iBo* 1S4L, 

/JS7; wall-pamiiti^ in 192^., ipf; wpcKl^worliin^ 
in i8g: ci Hktiics 

AMaii« iiG 

Astyg^ 34.16* 

Aiur^tis titt 

Atari uhai ijS. 745 

Athmi 9$, 117, Parth^on 98: ErEChth^fUiii 
2tr 


AibUuj 

AELica 

□u /ouf 

AuguiLua 

Aur^liaji 

A^lzu 


US 

S6.m& 

309 

tic 


Ba'al 

Ba'al Samin 


f{?a, ic8£. 

sin 


Ba'aibck ijQ. 2og, 3*73 Temple of fiacebus *07^ 

J/3'1 a/j, 216 

Babylon sfif., joH., jgll., 4(1, 58, jtf, 134^ iji . iflo, 
184.192. i97lT.» sti^ ssGIT.t fihiBi Calc 19*, 

r9J* Ishiir Temple 71: jfjggnrai ai 
fiaf^thlIl. Temple of: cL Ba'albek 
baclylic atones (G) 

Ba^biFtu 


Balawat 
Balu'ali 
BabicliiKEan 
Bar Rekiiib 
Bar'at 

Barbetini lumh: cf. tombi 
Barnett, R, D. 

Baroque 

baialt (C> 69. 7c, 117, 13^3 ijcf . 158, 

139L* t^6, 15c, 184, i8gL 

baille saene^ 6 g, $8,188, 191^, 7p/ 


tsi 
184/- 
1S7, 1S9 
^5 
87. iS^ 

*80 

*78 

S0p8 


Betlcuin 

Bel 

Benin 

Beth $berti cab 
Beycnulian 
Bit Miiani (C) 
'Bilik VoBc" 
boar 


16.35. *7 
no, artf 

ti7 
iS5« 1x8 
^ 87 - 5 84 
> 34 .^ 77 " 
5 J. 56 


Bi^aikoy tga. 134^ 170: Gate ol /jc* 131, 

jja, 141,1^7: d. ‘Wairior’ tieiicf 
Bpt 147 

Bo^ra. |£4 

Brak m, J64: 'Eye Temple' iti 

BianchicJae 169, £03 

brict 4Sf'.4«E-. 5 i, ftb.96. toj, iji. ijj. 

J39.1B4 

■Binsde” style 33,60 

Broken Obelisk' 179 

bron/e 40, ^i, 88, 91, jroa^ joj, lOgff,* ii jao, 

i 23 , 1^6, 1J7, 141* 137^, 1 ^ 9 , iGif,, 1G8, 170^ 

i7sff.^ iBGf„ iB 9 , toi. j/y^ aiLfp st^E 
Brciize Ag[e 14 f., 1^, 168 

Buddbisin tci. tit 

Bur-!liin 94 

burial^hcAu 14 

Bybkq I t>l, I C 4 > JC^, lof^ J 06 ^., 113 ^ 

117; Obetikk Temple iw, 114.1*1 
ByranriuEii 119, 


Cambyses 54 

Cacaaniles 13, t^fi.^ 39^ 31,1 c8l., IJ G 

Cappadocia 33 

Carcbemisb 18, tpJ,, 11911.+ 137, 

i45ff,* 153EP isbf., 183, i86p i8sf.: Long Wall of 

Soilpture 1463 148: Royal Gateway 147, i5j 

Caria, CaTiam 181 f,, 165^. 169 

carnellan irS 

Carikage iCi 

cartouche (G) 141 

Castor and Pollux, Temple of: d. Rome 
eaiEle atf, 34,35^ 6a, 73,1 iip U4. 145* ^ 55 * 

>57. 17s. W. »|o 


£dt^ (G) 


165 


Cellini, Benvenuto 

77 

Ceniral Asia 


cbalcedony 

1S7 

Chalcolitliic (G) 


ebariat 

iin/4f,r7s>. 175 

cMaroficum (G) 

107,111 

Cbina 

174. i9Qm, JI3 

chiton (G) 

SX9 

ChopBii-Tepe 

87 

Chrlslian churcbn 

3o6i t . 

Cilida 

3 i»i 6* 

Cimmerians 

3i4 i6if.. ib« 

eirt perdue (C) 

78 

city Stales 

17, loa 

clay 

46 p ja. 5*. GS. i*5r ‘JSS 

doiiQiind 

75 

clothing 

//a, 141^ slxE, *141^4 

Ciudjoft 

*03 


cDlunirL -^3,^6.47,51,57,61,1 ai.i57,ijs,^j^, 
J57,164! 

Conon frcKV ii4tfr 

coppqr iS, f S, gPr j<Si 58, 74 ^-? 75 p 

liiL 

Corinth ii7jiiG€ 


Cr^SSUl 


S 5 


CTCtr jip 106, 111*M U7« <5^ 

Crow^iw Ji' 34-* 7® 

Ctcsiphtitii 4 ^ 

tulit liiual J®* ^ 

Cy^iiM IS' 

qflmdcr Mill c*. scali 

Cyprus jo/iDi^ui. ii6p itj. I54 p 156*., 171 

C7TOS S‘. «■ J^< *^9 


117 

16, lOa 

3?o> Ji 7 x ^ti 8 pfii 7 « 33 J 
161 


Dagan 
Dnimsou 
PanU, Dan^aiu 
Danuna 
Daphne 

deer 5 ^* ^ 

Deve Huyilk iS7p*74 

Diadachi (C) 34 

Diana of Ephesiii: tL Ephems 
Diockiian *15 

PionySUS 

dlorile (G> 

dolCTiie 5 “' % 

dalomiie ^4* 

drofflflf (C) . 16S 

Dublal-makh 4^ 

Dur Shamikin 19a. m. 19^ 

Dura-Europos * ^ 

ayb 

H> 4 f. 


Dudiratia 

■pying Caiil‘ 


«glc 

Eantiaium 64*.. 66 , 86, go; nela o* 64' ^ 
Early Dy isaitie period (SuBier) 47 * 5®^4 f J i 85* 
88. 1^4 

Ebih-LI **• 74 

Eebatana IS 

Edessi **S 

Edomites 

Egypt Rfiff-H 58, loa. /oj* 1040-, ao«, vo5, 170. 
J4S, i5if.. I 79 f-, i&S. i88ix ig®- h? 9 f 
££ 4, it6, 

Ekwesh ^ 

Elam. Elamitct 17*, a*. 30, 37 ' 4 *f ^Jr 

179. 197 

El Pcir: cf. tombs 

idettmm (C) 75,7;. I to 


Etiora 

embossed work 
engraving 
Enkj (G> 
Enkidu 
entasis {G) 
Entcinena 


CfJ 

114.7/5.158x15^^ m 
76E, 80x S4,9i. 111. 158,197 
86.89 
6q 
98 

64^69,70*76 


Ephesus so^Lj Temple of Artemis atisl.: Diana of 
£05.103 

ET«h aa, 59,165,197 

EiechEhctim: cL Athens 

Eiidu *0, ja,43 

Erzincan * 5 ? 

Esadiaildon 3 ^ 

Etana (C) 85 f > ^ 

Einiria, ELmsearn loi, loy^rop* m . H 7 t-^J 8 « 
ifia,lyaL,175 
Eunienes It 

Euptuates H. l7*^o,^s^■6.a9^Ja.3^4»^43■ ^8* 
'Eye Temple': cf. Srak 

fascines (G) 4 S 

hgurifies 53 * 74 »> 

filigree 75 f 

Fonkforr, Pmf. H. ^49 

fncuc 5*>M'5#-6“-65L. ijjf - 164L, i6a, *11 
frit fC) 

furniiare 7*, 74.174r., a 11, aaa 

Cileriwi S® 

GalfienUS 

garni ng-boajrd 

Candhara 

Gardner, Prof. E, A. 

Cauls 34. 

gem {G); d. seals 

CiblUcs <05 

CilgaiiiMh (C> 43f,. 60.80*85,^ 

glvptlc &n: cL seals 

goat 706,1 £4 

gods £S. 43 * 63* F 67. 7a>8p, 90. 91.98. Jip* toi, 
/flj, /oi. lOtf, J 3 ^. lay. 7 jOx 77s, 139. 7 fe. 144 *-. 
148. 750,151, J5|. 755. 

gold and goldimitbs' work 75* y^Er 78, 79. 80. 
703, 104* 706. 107*., 709. J loff., 773,77^x 775.1 j8. 
12a, 7 | 5 x 143, <46f-H 157* 77^. ly^E, iSfii tio, aiS 
Gordion 161.163,165^.173 

Graeco-Roman art Ln Middle East soi-t^i^ ai^ 
chitecture 1*10.T ao 60 -. arj, 3 t6, f igff-, 335^ 
£i6f.: metal-working £29: painting tiaff.: ieulp^ 
litre soaff.x loSix si off.* ajo, sail., rrSs. 

as90.: wall-painting 31 30 . 
granulation (C) 75 > *® 7 » i** 


253 


Greece 34. 56, 77^9^^ tot, 11 j* 130, i^ttr, 

^ 7 ^' * 7 |.^ Graeco-Romaji art in 

Mlddk Ea*[, Ionia, ^facedimin, Thessaly 
Grocnewcgtn-Franlcfon, Mn, H. A. ffS 

grv'phon III^ jjjgg,_ I 

'Gaaxdian Lion' ao^Kjej 

Gucka Sg, 31^ 133; itcla of 94, E33 

Builloche (G) 1 n. /f j. laS, 14^, 133 


CiJT^orri 

Cuti 

gypsum 


^95 

7/1 9 ^, 


Ffabinl 

Hudad 

HadramayE 

Hadrian 

liacmatiic 

Haldii 

FlaJiczmaw^ MaLUolcum of 


HaJy4> R. 

Hammurabi 

Harati 

Harpaj^ 

Harpy Tomb: c£, [ombs 
Ha^una 
HaLfbapsut 
Haitiani 
HaLiiusi 
HaiCiisiL 
iiead-drcu 
Heliopolis 
hrlmEt 
Hcpai 
Heraklo 
llErcihcb 
Hemdotos 
WirrolJjtffion (C) 
Hiinpritic period 
Hiram 


s^f. 

110 

ss 

^55 

1&4 


ai.jiL^ 185,134, ifii 
39 f S5 » Jad 

as 

idv 


iS 

i^Sn. 
lae, 185,134 
34, 30k 1S5. / JO* j'jra, 134L, 139, i^eL 
1^. 146 

i 9 i 3S« 103: cL helmet 

309+ a 1 j 
77,^0, 9 ia, ^iS 
/40 
loOf 904 
3 J 4 

199 

SOS 
29 /, 330L 
114L 

Hittjtes 945., 87, i^Hl, 117, 191-160. 122, ra/, 
idl, 163, iSs, 163, srj^Lj t’roto-Hitrite jao, 


Homs 
hoplitc (G) 
Horoiiepe 
borae 
Hug^ 
htiDting 

Htirridha 


fiiof. 

166 
la^f- 

33 J 

**7 

f/i, i6j, 1 ^ 3 ,/^/,. 190 

3t0 

Hlirri sjf.j 96£., 10?, /o^, /otf, nsf- is 1^1 So, 

i 7 J-»Nf»iiS 5 

n 

55 


Hyrcania 


ibex 

Iff. 111,194,157 

[bi^ln 

94 

ijconography 
IfOnOJlTAfij (O) 

/If, f03 

Idrl-ml 

108, /7^, 1400., i^t 

Hi na^ilimma 

141 

Im-dugud 

s^, &r 

implements 

^LSOk >44 

inanna 

44 

Liiccnsc-bumei 

93& 

India 

101,213 

Ini-TcsHpb 

14s f. 

inlay work 55,79, $2, 70,7j, iSo, 84,8j, 11 itS, 

320, isz, 

164^, 169. 174 

into^ilo (Q) 

5i‘^ 

Ionia 

jS^E, 174, i76j,toiE 

iron 

iS, 30, 127, tIOhi 9rff 

Iron Age 

175 

Tshrar Gate: d, Babylon 

lun 

Isincia 

lilabiyc 

Israel it» 

ivory 77* pd* /off. 

39- 

iSS 

iBi 

JO, JJ, 35. 116 
120, 110,113!., nS, 173L, 103^ 

'95f. 

IVTIE 

147,/JO, Igi 

Jabbul 

/|4. J40 

Jamdat Hasr period 

5 S. s*. Sjff- 

ly, 6of,. 64, 104+ ita, 16I4L 

Jarmo 

18 

Jehovah, Ark of 

SI7, 233 

Jcitun 

S7 

JeholakLnt 

35 

Jerash 

B94 

Jerictio 

18, 19, sol 

JcrusalejM 35, 

1 i6: Temple of Solnmon 134 

Jordan sgf,. 104, 335: Jordan R. im, ^04^ 

Joniali 

55 

Judaea 

i6j iiS 

Judah 

33 

Julian 


Juliui Tcrentiui 

117 

Kadeab 

»9 

Kala'at Fakra 

S06 

Kanedi 

34, /3j, i95> 167; d Kuliepe 

Kara HOyilk 

*67 

Karaiepe 

>57^ i+TTLfi* 

Karmir-filur 

164L,J73,174 

Aorilol (G) 

Hfifr 

Kamn R. 

i$r. 

Kasyita 

97, 30, 40, 77/* 179, 197 


Katuwai 

fG) 

Kayzpiiiar 
Kedrf>n K, 

Khabiif R. 

Khaifjijc 3|> ^gf-i 

Rhajne 

KhifiljEJt K-crak 

khcir$abad, zig^rat ai 

Kbudhdnih 

Kirkuk 

Kisb 

Auine {G) 

KommagCil? 

Knossw 
i^uifurru (G) 

KuRc 

Kuhi 

KuUcpc 

Kurdil 

Kun-galz.U 

KusiLira 


148E., iSj 

^.09 

i2i 
Aofi,210 
iSit, SJ, I 21, iSl 

6 ^., 74 , 75 

saj 

193 

f 4 

^3 

47. 61,63. lat 
jaoa, ruj, ao5 

*S« 

/ 7 J, 179. 197 
37 

IX4S., 14a 
46, T 97 


Laljarnas 

Lachiih 


^6 

IS3 


'Lady of V\? 3 jk^"i cf. Utuk 

La#rKh 64!. 69, 70. yrfi 91. 95 

Lapis lazuli (G) tfa, ^. 73 ' 77 ^'" 7 ^* 

fj5, i4<> 

Lirta 16.591 46, 96 

UlkuT I# 

Laiiaqiya 

LrpLis Magna, BasLIL<:a o( 

Louzingcr, Dr. 1. *9^1 

1 jmRtoiw 5^^ <fc^, 61, e!j; . rfpp Sa SSp $0, 

94. loj, 1^1 f 139, 15&* 131 r 164, j 6 j. jyj. 1^3 

Icon 124, 137, J40, I4aff., IS** 

135, Jyjp z^iS, aoj, a f^;' Lion Horoscopt 104 
Loftkis, W, K- 5 * 

Long iVaU of Sculpture: cf. Can^cmtfh 


Lullubi 
Luris^nn 
Lycia, Lyduu 
Lydia, Lydiaiu 
IjTC 

Lysippoa 


40 

30, j^5,166, legf., 203 
ji.asi, ifiit, 16s, 169,175 
7 h 75. ** 

*04 


Ma'abed 

Ma'sdkajrib 

Ma'OrdDuia 

magnesia 

^faikop 

Makridy 


ij6 
2 « 9 f. 
20],£13 

]6j 

la^L 

m 


Maliiya M- 137- i 47 . iS'f-- *M- »J 

Manni^» i 77 ®- 

MiTasfi Uh ‘ 47 , IS'- ' 57 f- 

maTlitc fp, gij. 164. iS-fi 'Mosul marbU:' jp, 
69IT., i$a^ 1S3 

Marduk 4 ‘» 

Mari 23, £6. 7^. T^f-p ^ 94 - i 33 ^ » 4^5 

Marib aaSrt,: Temple of Mooh «B, sag 

Mark AnEony 5 *^ 

Mamli Arabs 45-47 

luausolcuTfli 9^: cL Halicamaiw* 

Media. Medrs 33*^- * 7 ^- * 75 - 


1»3 

“3 

*55 

19s 

5S 

S09 

31 


MoilineE Habci 
Medinet Salih 
nicer^haucn (G) 
megorof] (C) 

Mcgiddl? iCv toi. t<nf„ J 08 , fjo, I IS, tiS, 
Mfhi 

McLi!^hipak II 
Memphis 
Meriicpiah 
Mc^alam-dug * 71 ^ 

Mwhrifeh * 5 ' ^ 37 * Mt 

McM^potaiiiia i7ff.P aslI-P 3®- 40p %- *33^* 
ao0f., £ 15 . a 19 : influence on Anaiolia lafl; on 
Arabia S2I* aa7ff,: on Syria and Palestine icq. 
IN, 114: dr AI X-baid, Urukp Jaindat >faar, 
tarly Dynastic period, Sumer, Akkad, Assyria, 
Babylon. Mitanni 

metal wrking 4 *. ^ 74f- ^57^- ^ 39 * 1 ^- 

170, 1728^., 186, 197. 199 " * “*s- ^^ 9 ' ^ < 3 "PP*^* 
brunK:, gold, silver^ elecErum 


454 
16] 

Ibj 

aaip *24. atb 
31, 106^ ii3> 117- ^ 3 *^ *55 

43 - 77 - 13s- *97 
131 

*it 

2?^-^ I&3. 155- 

aoo 
35 
35 

■03 
37 - m 
56 

ioo, rQSs 116, rap, 111,317 
2d6 

nqt^cs 4x,^7, 51, j6, 61. 6sf ,®“. l*** *' 5 ' 

*'9 

Modcboi, Miuki *^1 


■rrtcJflfw (C) 

Midas 
MiLcEus 
Minacanl 
Minoans 
tntnor arts 
Mitkm 
Miratl 
Milan ni 
MiEhras 
Midiiidates n 
Mithridates \i 
Miitiridacca of Koromagfnc 
Mongol, 31 Ottilia 
mmnkey 
monoliEh (G) 

MonEanisES 
Mopsos 


=55 


McKiH 

mosqiit 

mt 

111 o I h cjr-o E-p«jr I 

mule 

Musaair 

Muwatillis 


$:I7, 513 

IS7.251 

110 

55. Si* a* 

if 4 

77 

* 7 * 

I64f.* 172 
1+4 


Mycente, Kfy«na»ii 5 ^ip iiij^p 117, i|o, 156, lOS 


Nib^iaeaiu 

Naboiiidui 

\zbu-apa1-idiiuia 

Nainaigc^b-Tcpc- 

Naplr-iau 


*1^., 535 
54, 19a, 12<3 

^97 

+«■ / J 


33 

10 


Xar^m^in 4c. 86f., ^7, iSoj i[cU of 40, a^f., 
gof.K iSo 
Na.T^ 

L\cbuchadii-ei£aT !| igs^ 

NcrhtP 
Ncirab 
Nco-Babylonii: cf, BabyltJii 
Nexsliiluk igf., 34, 43;^ losfr 

Nero ^5 

Nesa 5^4 

Nikavend jji, 

Mttinjd 114, jri, 14®, 175, iBo^ 184* ig^ 

Niinnirl-Dogh joo^ 505 

46, gi 

Nin-khunag jtf* fo, 

xNiiicvcb 18, Sy, as. 1S3, 

Ningir^u 66 

Niiiiii 40 

Niqmepa 13+-J37 

NIfibli ^ 

Nuzi 

Obcliifc Temple; e|, Byblos 
Odenatbui 
Open-work 
OmmsLidei 

Orontei R. 16^ so, im, 10^, 162. 172 

oniiDstaE^ (C), I lOp 116f,, 1 jjof„ j jC. 141^ 

i47fn, iSti. 

ig^ 

palacn jatf, 1 joff-h 1371 141, i^L* 173, iSt, 

1S7L* 1^2, l^jf„ /pS, t^l 

FalcsiJibc; cf. Syria and Paletlitie 
Falniriru, Barberini Eomb 171 

FalmynL. Palmynma 54E., 3/tf. siS^ sio 

PaTtheiwn: cL Aiiicm 


309 

164 


FaitlUa. Partbiajii 
Pi^ar^diac 
pas rom^na {G) 
PazarlJ 
Pchlcvi 

‘Peopla of Uic Sea' 
Pcrganioa 
Per^epoLU 


g 5 f,r Eogf., ai£ 
169,204 
34 ^ 

1G5L4 isa 

»14 

51, itii 
54fr. S04fr; Oral Altar 104 

19, S7. ii6 


Persia 51 ^.* ^if 117 , i| 4 , iGx. iigf.; 

Pmian Gulf Sg 
Peira 

PhkUstrncs: cf . Da naans 

Fhoeriicia, Fh4jcniciaji£ ^L. §1,1 101L, /oo, Hfjit 

I loE!., i/4, 14E, 147, kSa. 

lagf., laG, 194,1971. aop* £10 
Phraates 35 

Phrygians 31^ 1G1* 163. i6§Efn. ^^7 

pig 5 ® 

plaques $% . 3 ^* J4. 114 

Pliny £3 if. 

polos I£1 

Pompeii aas 

Pompry 35 

Ponlus IS 

pOLiery iflff.. 2i, £5, sS, 37f.. 4 ^ • 43 t 3-^ 

5^f.. ^a* rE> 3 . loaf.* iQ^r.. isif.p / 3 |. 134^ 

1S2CF.* 1G7; poLInr's wbrrJ 48 
Prameite idi 

pre^encatidn scene (G) gst-j 99 

Pnanir Trcaaure oE 124 

Proaiiu 209 

pFoUpfis {G> £17 

pFOfomoi (G) 136,174 

Fsammeti<^U» 33 

Ptolemy Euergetn 35 

Fydn-hepa 144, 14C 

rabbit i^G 

lam 3 &* I4tt 

RaFneiMtita i8| 

RaniSes li ag, 1S5 

Ramses JU 183 

Regolinl Galasai lomh; d, lombs 
religion 7t. iRif,, i36, tii; cf. gods* cult*. Bud- 

dbtsm, ChristJan churches, mosque, syrkagofuc 
Renaissance 307 

repoui^ work S3. 7Sf,* 111* ISE. 170 

^hyton fC) 1*3./4|. 157 

Rim-Sin th 

rock carvii^ 40, 

Rome, RDnians j4ff„ 197, S07; Temple of Caitor 
ami Follujc 207; df- OTueco-Roman ait In Middle 
£au 


*56 


Hawaii 
Rusas III 


I'yof, 

17a 


ill, aa4. atOIlf-, saS 
>57 
m* ^74 
1 57 - »S^ 
110 
jS 
ja. >>3 
<9 

IIQ 
165, i&€ 

<*7 

, Sa* 77* aoif, tay 


Saba. Sabse^na 
Sajur Rr 

SaXiz, Treasure o( 

Sakje-gcun 
SaSabiye 
TaJuki (O) 

SamBLna 

Sainarni 
Sampsigiraml 
SiAmsun 
San'A 
^srrtilanc 

S^nsira. IS® 

vircopba^s 

Sardes 54. ^77®^ 

Saxgort a a. as, p. «5- ^7^ 

as^ 

Sargonid period (Punier) i87ji 19a 

Sassuniarki 56,46. till. 

(G) ^*4 

Stliaeffer, Dr C. R A. 107, u i 

Schli^^nai, H. **4 

sculpture 41. 74. 134, JJ7- >37^^^ >4^* t 
i^L, toaff., ail, aaif-: ir ^c1i^sf 45^ ^^■■ 

ye, ?15, s 13, /tJi JS4^- >89*'^ ^15- 

rdy. 173* 175, /-Sr, /^^- rflo, i^H^ 
ao6f., aioE.^ ar^ji as6, aijifE.: in round 40, 
45- -^5. 49. 55 p 55. 

8fl, giE.t /flip /oj, rffjt lO^f., /rs, Itif-F 

/53 , 14^1 /J4p *>>^* 

portrait beads ^lod staiuci BSt- ^1. 93- 
jjj* 140, ait; fiuiciary figures /^j: cF. rock 
carvings, stone-carving, stela, figurines, seals. 
infugEio 

Sc>thi 53. 145. >74- *t4 

seals (C) as, jo* 55^ 55 f ^Jf 5^- 

94, 104,114, 12i, iisEf 135. iisf.i i^jF,, ^6*. *^4 
Semites aaff-. t6, r36 

Selcupds 35.S«9 

Sennacberib iSyff - ^9^- ^9^ 

Sctil »9 

Sfiabwa ^*7 

shadufifi) 

shale *** 

Shalmaneser iSTh 

.Sbamash 95- >97^ 

Shapur 3fi> ^ 

Sbamimma > 4^« *44 

Slicitcicih 3“ 

shell fio, ds, 65 , 77 ff., S2, . tost 


Sherdeu 

Sbih^n 

Shubad 

Shutgi 

Shu Eruk-Nahhufite 
Sidon 
Mik 


so 

104 

75 . 77 * 7 ^ 
get 
40 
1 jfi 

174 


silver l6,7tf*77H 77 f lo<* *<>7. ***^' 

v/j, i6fl, 173. 310, 2i8 

Sinjirli 110, 137, 151 id /5^ 

riruls (C) ^75 

Skopasi at Paros ^ 

aJatc 5 ^' 

Smyrna ^®* 

Bolomon 11&; Temple of: cf. Jerusalem 
sphinx iS6f - ^ 4 #- 

slag S^, 7^^ rto. la®, ^a|, 145, 185, 

SEcatile (C) s/f 54* 55^-’ 55. *04. f|5- MS 

stela 15, |D, 6|(., 4(Si 69, set. fi#.F ^F 95* . flS. lOfp 

HP-153. 131-*^-^ 3*^ 
stone^n iuE 5o*- 5** - 55®-^ *“4^ * ^7- 

sja: stone vessels 35 . 44 .5®- 
Sulla 

Sumer loff.F asi* ja. 38^., 43 -i«>f ?o. 107. lai. 
134, 179 f ^S6; ardiiiecHirc m ^St, 611, ^L% 
meial-working in 7|f,. lotf, 175: s^ulptum In 40^ 
6|ff„ I So; seals in 60. Bflf-. 94; 1*®* engtav' 
ing in 63,77tS vall-paialinK in 61; cf. Al 'Ubatd, 
Uriik. Jiradat ^^aI^, Vt, Early Dynasiic period, 
Sargonid period, Akkad 

SuppiluHuinas *9. ^54- ^46 

Susa t9- 53^ - 31^--1^- 4“^ - 95- ^7. ^7'! rricK 

oF Lhe Ardiers 193 

svtiagogue **7i ^^5 

S>Tia and nalcslmc idi. ?4lT., loi ito. 114. >*7* - 
ijo- *37. *40- *4*^ - *47- ^53^-- ^SSf i 6 tF., i 7 Ba.d 
1951.. ao9ff.. 315. 3i9t, tt|; archiiecturc in tos- 
ii|F., tot, lofi: ivory-working in 110, njf.: 
fnctal'Workihg in 104 Lf 107^- tioflfri J/a; pottery 

fn laat, lofif-i Kulpture in 10^, 1S4. 

scab In 104, ii4d a84,sionc-carvingia i&i. loSE., 
117; waU-pailrt!Eng in 104^ c£ Phoeniciaiis 
Syro^ppadooan **7 

Syn>Hittite(i) 3ii.F 1*0. iiSf., 134, ijJf /J^. 14*. 
M7t. iSaff . *56. tGi, j 66> tfliff-, 194 


Taanadi 

Takla-makan 

Tarhund 

Tarhunpijas 

Ta'uit 

T avananni 

Tchoga-Tanbil 


IPS 

tic 

jyn* t^L 
stela of 131, /35 
106 
146 

40 


^37 


196 

14, m, 1134 


Tcima 

Tdcii liE-£|-G|:ms5u1 
Tcl] Aclimar cL Tell 
Tdl Ages-b 

Tell Amt-Ar 6s. 74; lanpfc of 5|^ Sgf, 

Tell Alchana: rf. Alalddi 
Tell !Bamp jid, 194^ 

Tell HaJaf ifif., so, 3/, 37^ i*4« N7 p > 5^ 

Tell Ta>Tiat 15*, 

Tel] L'qair Gl 

Temple of Mooii: cL Majib 

icmpics 41, 464f„ ^1, jd, &7, Sqf., 7/, 

75, 105* loft, ii4f., 121, 134, 157, J40, J48, i64t., 
iSijF 197^-. aoi, 904, ao7E., na, irj, 3/4, 3jd, 
333, 3ra7fr, 331; temple m sntis (C)j <f- 
Elggurais, syhagDguc 

Tepe Hts^r S7 

Tepe Siyalk 37L, 

teTTa<otta cones ^1, head 

1D4J >w S5 

Teshub J40 

Tcumman 

TliebM 

Thwaiy ifi6 

Tliinite dynasty ^3^ 104 

Thoihmes 111 37 

Tiglalh MIcser I 31 f., 17® 

Tiglath-Pileser Ill ids, igy, 

Tiglalh-Filesei IV 39 

Tigranc^ 

Hies ijig 

Timna 256,21^. 

Tirytis I go 

■Titiu* 111 

Tokai isi 

lomba 1 i4t 105,106, 909, aiiff., 335; Barberini 
tomb 17a: Harpy Tomb /dj* 169; Regolini 
Calajsi tomb 173; Tonib of ihe gamp' 1691 
'Urn Tomb' tf$, aajj ct mauwleum, Ur, Alaca 
H oy ilk 

Toprak-fcale i7sff, 

mde 4D> 43, 154, 175^ E26i.; Anatolian 15, lai, 
124, 134, 16$, 171!: Egyptian 15, 3S, 136; 

Meupotamian 13, 40, 58, I2i, 119I,, a28> st^; 

gyiian and Falesiinian 15, 31, im, 11 if., 117, 
1S8, aa6 

Trajan 36, ai^f. 

Tianijordan: cf. Jordan 
irUtyle tn dn/ij (G) 

Troy i»4f., isaf. 

Todkhalia IV 141, I44f, 

Tokulti-Enurta 30, 17^ 

Tursbu 30 


Yasilikaja 

Yemen 

Yesonck, 

T uienkbamen 

Tydic 

Tyre 


rfo, i4irt., 146, 159 
17, 23 ^, ESSff. 

lea 

117 

900 

1)4 


Ugarit 15, 13, 27, 30, inin joj^ inyff., ns, ti^, 
130, 133. 139^. 144. 153. *30 
Umma £4!, dd 

Ur S2, ja* 43ff., 4;^, 47, 56, 64* djs* 69, 7a, So, 

9S; Fif^t Dynasty of 43^,, 61, jJ,7p, gi, lai; 

Third Dynasty of la, a^E, 39,48, 89-100, po, 93, 
toif., /ad, 198; Royal Cemetery at 46I., 36, 
7Jp 75* 77 t J^k 79^ i75^ ■SiamlanJ' of 

Bai.i eiggtirat at 40L, 90, 96!., igSL 
Ur-Nammu 2», 48, 89, 91, 94^, 98, 133, 180: ste*a 
of y^f., po,94, 133, i&> 

uraeuj {G) 11^ 

UraiTtp. Umrtianl 3ti^p 158^ ryp, i6iEp, 167,17^1 
/7a, 172L, 173, 197 

Urmiou 174 

"Um Tomb'; cf. tombs 

Umanshc 7/. 74 

Uipalla i^Op 151 

Unuk fWarka) 22, ad, /a, 44^ 45, 4^53, 49- J®- 
M- 83!,, 121: "enh vase' of 44,30; 'Lady 
oE Wai-ka* 4^, 33; Bggurai oE 990. 

Utica idi 

Utu 86 

Vaballalh 109 

Valerian 38, ang 

Van, L, 18, 31, isS, 181, 163, 170 

Virgil 197 

loiive sialucs 59, tfj, 93, 93; tablets 66f.. tfj 
vulture 

wall painting 19$^ 123; tn ffmpera (G) 61, 

iOl, 104, /ad, 133, 168, i^aL, ipd 
Warad-Sin 4® 

Warka: c£ Urnk 

■Wan-Eot'' relief /jo, 136. 14^?. 

weapons 30, 50, 7S, /08, i24p'i40r 144. 158. 
ai9 

'Wnman at the Windc?w' 113 

WDod^working 137^ iSj 

Willing 23, 3n4o, 53* itol, 141, 14G, 173* 

214,115, 224, S3oE, 


Xanttius 
Yah we 


iGgf. 

u6 


258 


Yamkhad 

ag, *7, 140 

Zab 

37 

Yarliibol 

aio 

Zmobia 

35. 109 

Variin-Lim 

igif.^ 140; Palace d-l igiff. 


aw 

Yue^:hi 

3 ^ 

■a^gUTRlA 

4oi., 46, 51, 36 , gg, 198 

Yunul 

J 5 ), j^ef. 

Ziwiyc 


Yuigat 


Zu 
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